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GOSPELS. 


R. TILLOTSON, in his diſcourſe con- 
D cerning the Danger of all known fin, 
© both from the light of nature and re- 
© velation,” after having given us the deſcrip- 
tion of the laſt day out of Holy Writ, has this 
remarkable paſſage. 

+ I appeal to any man, whether this be not a 

© repreſentation of things very proper and ſuit- 
© able to that great day, wherein he who made 
* the world, ſhall come to judge it? And whe- 
ther the wit of man ever deviſed any thing 
* ſo awful, and ſo agreeable to the Majeſty 
* of God, and the folemn judgment of the 
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© whole world? The deſcription which Virgil 
© makes of the Flylian Fields, and the Infernal 
© Regions, how infinitely do they fall ſhort 
© of the Majeſty of the Holy Scripture, and 
© the deſcription there made of heaven and 
© hell, and of the great and terrible day of the 
Lord! So that in compariſon they are childiſh 
© and trifling, and yet perhaps he had the moſt 
regular and moſt governed imagination of 
© any man that ever lived, and obſerved the 
* greateſt decorum in his characters and de- 
© ſcriptions. But who can declare the great 
things of God, but he to whom God ſhall 
© reveal them?“ 

This obſervation was worthy a moſt polite 
man, and ougnt to be of authority with all who 
are ſuch, fo far as to examine whether he 
ſpoke that as a man of a juſt taſte and judgment, 
or advanced it merely for the ſervice of his 
doctrine as a clergyman. 

I am very confident whoever reads the Goſ- 
pels, with an heart as mach prepared in favour 
of them as when he fits down to Virgil or Ho- 
mer, will find no paſſage there which is not 
told with more natural force than any epiſore 
in either of thoſe wits, which were the chief 
of mere mankind. 

The laſt thing I read was the xxivth chapter 
of St. Luke, which gives an account of the man- 
ner in which our Bleſſed Saviour, after his re- 
ſurreclion, joined with two diſciples on the 
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way to Emmaus, as an ordinary traveller, and 
took the privilege as ſuch to enquire oi them 
what occaſioned a ſadaefs he obſerved in their 
countenances; or whether it was from any 
public cauſe? Theig wonder that any man fo 
near Jeruſalem ſhould be a flranger to what 
had paſſed there; their acknowledgment to 
one they met accidentally that they had believ- 
ed in this prophet; and that now, the third day 
after his death, they were in doubt as to their 
pleaſing hope which occaſioned the heavincſa 
he took notice of, are all repreſeuted in a ſlile 
which men of letters call the great and noble 
ſimplicity.” The attention of the diſciples 
when he expounded the Scriptures concerning 
himſelf, his offering to take his leave of them, 
their fondnefs of his ſtay, and the manifeſtation 
of the great gueft whom they had entertained 
while he was yet at meat with them, are all 
incidents which wonderfully pleaſe tae imagi- 
nation of a Chriſtian reader, and give to him 

of that touch of mind which the 
brethren felt, when they faid one to another, 
Did not our hearts burn within us, while he 
© das wo ve: wag, and white be 
© opened to us the Scriptures?? 

I am very far from pretending to treat theſe 
matters as they deſerve; but I hope thoſe 
gentlemen who are qualified for it, and called 
to it, will forgive me, and confider that 1 
ſpeak as a mere ſecular man, impartially conſi- 
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dering the effet which the Sacred Writings 
will have upon the ſoul of an intelligent read- 
er; and it is fome argument, that a thing is 
the immediate work of God, when it fo infi- 
nitely tranſcends all the labours of man. 
When I look upon Raphael's picture of our Sa- 
viour appearing to his diſciples after his reſur- 
rection, I cannot but think the juſt difpoſition 
of that piece has in it the force of many vo- 
lumes on the ſubje&: The Evangeliſts are eaſi- 
ly from the reſt by a paſſionate 
zeal and love which the painter has thrown in 
their faces; the huddle group of thoſe who 
itand moſt diſtant are admirable repreſentati- 
ons of men abaſhed with their late unbelief and 
hardneſs of heart. And ſuch endeavours as 
this of Raphael, and of all men not called to 
the altar, are collateral helps not to be deſpiſed 
by the miniſters of the goſpel. x 

"Tis with this view that I preſume upon 
ſubjects of this kind, and men may take up this 
paper, and be catched by an admonition under 
the diſguiſe of diverſion. 

All the arts and ſciences ought to be employ- 
ed in one confederacy againit the prevailing 
torrent of vice and impiety; and it will be no 
ſmall ſtep in the progreſs of religion, if it is as 
evident as it ought to be, that he wants the beſt 
taſte and beſt ſenſe a man can have, who is 
cold to the Beauty of Holineſs. 

As 
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- As for my part, when I have happened to 
attend the corps of a friend to his interment, 
and have ſeen a graceful man at the entrance of 
a charch-yard, who became the dignity of his 
function, and aſſumed an authority which is 
natural to truth, pronounce, I am the reſur- 
erection and the life, he that believeth in me, 
© though he were dead yet ſhall he live; and 
+ whoſoever liveth and believeth in me ſhall 
© never die: I ſay, upon ſuck an occaſion, the 
retroſpe& upon paſt actions between the deceaſ- 
ed whom I followed and myſelf, together with 
the many little circumſtances that ſtrike upon 
the ſoul, and alternately give grief and confola- 
tion, have vaniſhed like a dream; and I have 
been relieved as by a voice from Heaven, when 
the folemnity has proceeded, and after a long 
panſe I again heard the ſervant of God utter, 
« I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
* he ſhall ſtand at the latter day upon the 
© earth; and though worms deſtroy this body, 
© yet in my fleth mall I fee God, whom I ſhall 
© ſee for myſelf, and my eyes ſhall behold, 
and not another.” How have I been raiſed 
above this world and all its regards, and how 
well prepared to receive the next ſentence 
which the holy man has ſpoken, * We brought 
* notiting inte this world, and it is certain we 


the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the 
* the name of the Lord?* 
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There are I know men of heavy temper 
without genius, who can read theſe expreffions 
of with as much indifference as they 
do the reſt of theſe looſe papers: However I 
will not deſpair but to bring men of wit into a 
love and admiration of Sacred Writings; and, 
as old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to ſee the day 
when it ſhall be as much the faſhion among 
men of politeneſs to admire a rapture of St. 
Paul, as any fine expreſſion in Virgil or Ho- 
race; and to ſee a well-dreflied young man pro- 
duce an Evangeliſt out of his pocket, and be 
no more out of countenance than if it were a 
claſſic printed by Elzevir. 

It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to pro- 
vidence by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to 
praiſe and adore the Author of their being with 
a ſpirit ſuitable to thoſe faculties, and rouze 
flower men by their words, actions, and 
writings to a participation of their tranſports 
and thankſgivings. 

GuanDian, Vol. I. No. 21. 


GovrRNM ENT. 


| Loy upon it as a peculiar happineſs, that 
were I to chooſe of what religion I would 
be, and under what government I would live, 
I ſhould moſt certainly give the preference to 
that form of religion and government which is 
eſtabliſhed in my own country. In this point F 
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think I am determined by reaſon and convicti- 
on; but if I ſhall be told that I am acted by 
I am ſure it is an honeſt 
it is a prejudice that ariſes from the love of my 
country, and therefore ſuch an one as I will 
always indulge. I have in ſeveral papers en 
deavoured to expreſs my duty and eſteem for 
the Church of England, and deſign this as an 
eſſay upon the civil part of our conſtitution, 
having often entertained myſelf with reflections 
on this ſavjet, which I have not met with in 
other writers. 

That form of government appears to me the 
molt reaſonable, which is moſt conformable to 
the equality that we find in human nature, pro- 
vided it be conſiſtent with- public peace and 
tranquillity. This is what may properly be 
called liberty, which exempts one man from 
ſubjeQion to another ſo far as the order and 
ceconomy of government will permit. 

Liberty ſhould reach every individual of a 
people, as they all ſhare one common nature; 
if it only ſpreads among particular branches, 
there had better be none at all, fince ſuch a li- 
berty only aggravates the misfortune of thoſe 
who are deprived of it, by ſetting before them 
a diſagreeable ſubje& of compariſon. 

This liberty is beſt preſerved where the legi- 
flative power is lodged ia ſeveral perſons, eſpe - 
cially if thoſe perſons are of different ranks and 
intereſts, for where they are of the fame rank, 

and 
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and conſequently have an intereſt to manage 
peculiar to that rank, it differs but little from a 
defpotical government in a ſingle perſon. But 
the greateſt ſecurity a people can have for their 
Rberty, is when the legiſlative power is in the 
hands of perſons fo happily diſtinguiſhed, that 
by providing for the particular interefts of their 
feveral ranks, they are providing for the whole 
body of the people; or, in other words, when 
there is no part of the people that has not 2 
common intereſt with at leaft 2 of the 


If there be but one body of legiſlators, it is 
no better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, 
there will want a caſting voice, and one of 
them muſt at length be ſwallowed up by diſ- 
putes and contentions that will neceſſarily ariſe 
between them. Four would have the fame in- 
convenience as two, and 2- greater number 
would caufe too much confuſion. I could ne- 
ver read a paſſage in Polybius, and another in 
Cicero, to this purpoſe, without a ſecret plea- 
ſore in applying it to the Engliſh conſtitution, 
which it ſuits mack better than the Roman. 
Both theſe great anthors give the pre-eminence 
to a mint government, coniifting of three 
branches, the regal, the noble, and the popu- 
lar. They had doubtleſs in their thoughts the 


- conflituction of the Roman commonwealth, in 


which the Conſul repreſemed the King, the 
ſenate, the nobles, aud the tribunes the people. 
4 This 
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This diviſion of the three powers in the Roman 
conſtitution was by no means ſo diſtin and na- 
tural as it is in the Engliſh form of govern- 
ment. Among ſeveral objeQtions that might be 
made to it, I think the chief are thoſe that af- 
fet the conſular power, which had only the 
ornaments without the force of the regal au- 
thority. Their number had not a caſting voice 
in it; for which reaſon, if one did not chance 
to be employed abroad, while the other ſat at 
home, the public buſineſs was ſumetimes at a 
ſtand, while the conſuls pulled two different 
ways in it. Beſides, I do not find that the con- 
fuls had ever a negative voice in the paſſing of a 
law, or decree of ſenate, ſo that indeed they 
were rather the chief body of nobility, or the 
firſt miniſters of ſtate, than a diſtinct branch of 
the ſovereignty, in which none can be looked 
upon as a part, who are not a part of the legi- 
giflature. Had the conſuls been inveſted with 
the regal authority to as great a degree as our 
monarchs, there would never have been any 
occaſions for a dictatorſhip, which had in it the 
power of all the three orders, and ended in the 
ſubverſion of the whole conſtitution. 

| Such an kiftory us that of Suctonius, which 
gives us a ſucceſſioun of abſolute princes, is to 
me an unanſwerable argument againſt deſpotic 
power. Where the prince is a man of wiſdom 
and virtue, it is indeed happy for his people 
that he is abſolute; but fince in the common 
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run of mankind, for one that is wife and good 
you find ten of a contrary character, it is very 
dangerous for a nation to ftand to its chance, 
or to have its public happineſs or mifery depend 
on the virtues or vices of a ſingle perſon. Look 
into the hiſtory I have mentioned, or into any 
ſeries of abſolute princes, how many tyrants 
muſt you read through, before you-conte to an 
Emperor that is ſupportable. But this is not 
ell; an honeſt private man often grows cruel 
and abandoned, when converted into an ab- 
folute prince. Give a man power of doing 
what he pleaſes with impunity, you extingniſh 
his fear, and conſequently overturn in him one 
of the great pillars of morality. This too we 
find confirmed by matter of fact. How many 
hopeful heirs apvarent to grand empires, when 
in the poſſefion of them, have become ſuch 
9 — 
to human Nature. 
a Some tell no we angie to make cnr govern 
ments on earth like that in heaven; which, ſay 
they, is altogether monarchial and unlimited. 
Was man like his Creator in goodneſs and juſ- 
tice, I ſhould be for following this great model; 
but where goodneſs and juſtice are not eſſential 
to the ruler, I would by no means put myſelf 
ne is hands whe GROW wi 
particular will and pleaſure. 
It is odd to couſider the connection between 
deſpotic government and barbarity, and how 
we 
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The firſt thing every one looks after, is to 
will engroſ our thoughts till it be ſatisfied. If 
this is taken care of to our hands, we look 
out for pleaſures and amuſements; and among 
a great number of idle people, there will be 
many whoſe pleaſures will lie in reading and 
contemplation. Theſe are the two great ſour - 
ces of knowledge, and as men grow wiſe they 
naturally love to communicate their diſcove- 
ries z 
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ries; and others ſeeing the happineſs of ſuch a 
learned life, and improving by their converſa- 
tion, emulate, imitate, and ſurpaſs one ano- 
ther, till a nation is fled with races of wiſe 
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nature, which ought to be the great ends of all 
civil inſtitutions. L. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 287. 


GRATITUDE. 


RE is not a more pleaſing exerciſe of 
the mind than gratitude. It is accompa- 
nied with ſuch an inward ſatisfaction. that the 
duty is ſufficiently rewarded by the perfor. 
mance. It is not like the practice of many 
other virtues, difficult and painful, but attend- 
ed with ſo much pleaſure, that were there no 
poſitive command which injoined it, nor any 
recompence laid up for it hereafter, a gene- 
rous mind would indulge in it, for the natural 
gratification that accompanies it. | 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how 
much more from man to his Maker? The Su- 
preme Being does not only confer upon u: thoſe 
bounties which proceed more immediately 
from his hand, but even thoſe benefits which 
Vor. III. B are 
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are conveyed to us by others. Every bleſſing 
we enjoy, by what means ſoever it may be de- 
rived upon us, is the gift of him who is 
the great Author of good, and Father of mer- 


another, naturally produces a very pleaſing 
ſenſation in the mind of a grateful man; it ex- 
alts the ſoul into rapture, when it is employed 
on this great object of gratitude ; on this Bene- 
ficent Being who has given us every thing ve 
already poſſeſs, and from whom we expect 
every thing we yet hope for. 
Moſt of the works of the Pagan poets were 
either direct hymns to their deities, or tended 
indireSQiy to the celebration of their reſpective 
attributes and perfection. Thoſe who are ac- 
j with the works of the Greek and 
reflection find this obſervation ſo true, that I 
ſhall not enlarge upon it. One would wonder 
that more of our Chriſtian poets have not turn- 
ed their thoughts this way, eſpecially if we 
conſider, that our idea of the Supreme Being 
is not only infinitely more great and noble than 
what could poſlibly enter into the heart of an 
Heathen, but filled with every thing that can 
raiſe the imagination, and give an opportunity 
For the ſublimeſt thoughts and conceptions. 
Plutarch tells us of a Heathen who was 
finging an hymn to Diana, in which he cele- 
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brated her for her delight in human ſacriſices, 
and other inſtances of cruelty and revenge; up- 
on which a poet who was preſent at this piece 
of devotion, and ſeems to have had a truer idea 
of the Divine Nature, told the votary by way 
of reproof, that in recompence for his hymn, 
he heartily wiſhed he might huve a daughter of 
the ſame temper with the goddeſs he celebrat- 
ed. It was indeed impoſlible to write the 
praiſes of one of thoſe falſe deities, according 
to the Pagan Creed, without a mixture of im- 
pertinence and abſurdity. 

The Jews, who before the times of Chriſti- 
anity were the only people that had the know- 
ledge of the True God. have ſet the Chriſtian 
world an example how they onght to employ 
this divine talent of which I am ſpeaking. As 
that nation produced men of great genius, 
without conſidering them as inſpired writers, 
they have tranſmitted to us many hymas and 
divine odes, which excel thoſe that are deliver- 
ed down to us by the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in the poetry, as much as in the ſubject 
to which it was conſecrated. This I think 
might eaſily be ſhewn, if there were occaſion 
for it. 

I have already communicated to the 
ſome pieces of divine poetry, and as they have 
met with a very favourable reception, I ſhall 
from time to time publiſh any work of the fame 


nature which has not yet appeared in print, and 


be acceptable to my readers. 
wn B 2 I. When 
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I. 
13 O my God, 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys; 


Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 


The declare, 
That glows within my raviſh'd heart ? 
But thou canſt read 


When in the ſilent womb I lay, 
And hung — 


To all my weak complaints and cries, 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

E're yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 

N W aan de 


Unmumber'd comforts to my foul 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 

Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom thoſe comforts flow'd. 


VI. 
When in the ſſippꝰ ry paths of youth 
With heed!eſs ſteps I ran, 
Thine arm unſeen convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to man. 


VIE. 
Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 


It gently clear'd my way, 


And 
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And through the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 

einn hes they. 

When worn with ſickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With health renew'd my face, 

And when in fins and forrows ſunk, 
2 — 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliſa 
Has made my cup run o'er, 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
1 


Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ, 

Nor is the leaſt a cheerful heart 
r dens hel 


6 
Thy goodneſs I'll purſue; 
And after death in diſtant worlds 
ad eormnrates wana 
When nature fails, and day and night, 
Divide thy works no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy 9 
Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful ſong Pl raiſe, 
For oh! Erernity's too ſhort. 
To utter all thy praiſe. Cc. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 453. 
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GRIEF. 


ESR, we thaſt amang mendted, who 
can enjoy no reliſh of their being, except 
the world is made acquainted with all that re- 
lates to them, and think every thing loſt that 
paſſes unobſerved; but others find a folid de - 
light in ſtealing by the crowd, and modelling 
their life after ſuch a manner, as is as much 
above the approbation as the practice of the 
vulgar. Life being too ſhort to give inſtances 
great enough of true friendſhip or good-will, 
ſome ſages have thought it pious te preſerve a 
certain reverence for the manes of their deceaſ- 
ed friends, and have withdrawn themſelves 
from the reſt of the world at certain ſeaſors, to 
commemorate in their own thoughts ſuch of 
their acquaintance who have gone before them 
out of this life: And indeed, when we are ad- 
vanced in years, there is not a more pleaſing 
entertainment, than to recollect in a gloomy 
moment the many we have parted with that 
have been dear and agreeable to us, and to caſt 
a melancholy thought or two after thoſe, with 
whom, perhaps, we have indulged ourſelves in 


whole nights of mirth and jollity. With ſuch 


inclinations in my heart I went to my cloſet 
yeſterday in the evening, and refolved to be 
forrowful; upon which occaſion I could not 
but look with diſdain upon myſelf, that though 
all the reaſons which I had to lament the loſs of 


many 
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many of my friends are now as forcible as at 
the moment of their departure, yet did not my 
heart ſwell with the ſame forrow which I felt 
at that time; but I could without tears reflect 
upon many pleaſing adventures I have had with 
ſome who have long been blended with com- 
mon earth. Though it is by the benefit of Na- 
ture that length of time thus blots out the vio- 
lence of afflitions; yet with tempers too much 
given to pleaſure, it is almoſt neceſſary to re- 
vive the old places of grief in our memory, and 
ponder ſtep by ſtep on paſt life, to lead the 
mind into that ſobriety of thought which poizes 
the heart, and makes it beat with due time 
withont being quickened with deſire, or retard- 
ed with deſpair, from its proper anc equal mo- 
tion. When we wind up a clock that is out of 
order, to make it go well for the future, we 
do not immediately ſet the hand to the preſent 
inſtant, but we make it ſtrike the round of all 
its hours, before it can recover the regularity 
of its time. Such, thought I, ſhall be my me- 
thod this evening; and fince it is that day of 
the year which I dedicate to the memory of 
ſuch in another life as I much delighted in 
when living, an hour or two ſhall be facred to 
forrow and their memory, while I run over all 
the melancholy circumſtances of this kind which 
have occurred to me in my whole life. 

The firſt ſenſe of forrow I ever knew was 
upon the death of my father, at which time I 


was 
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not quite five years of age; but was rather 
amazed at what all the houſe meant, than 
poſſefied with a real underſtanding why no- 
body was willing to play with me. I re- 
member I went into the room where his bo- 
dy lay, and my mother fat weeping alone by 
it. I had my battledore in my hand, and fell 
a beating the coffin, and calling papa; for, I 
know not how, I had ſome flight idea that he 
was locked up there. My mother catched me 
in her arms, and, tranſported beyond all pa- 
tience of the ſilent grief ſhe was before in, ihe 
almoſt ſmothered me in her embraces, and told 
me in a flood of tears, papa could not hear me, 
and would play with me no more. for they 
were going to put him under ground, whence 
he could never come to us again. She was a 
very beantiful woman, of a noble fpirit, and 
there was a dignity in her grief amidit all the 
wildneſs of her tranſport, which, methought, 
ſtruck me with an inſtinct of forrow, that, be- 
fore I was ſenſible of what it was to grieve, 
ſeized my very ſoul, and has made pity the 
weakneſs of my heart ever ſince. The mind 
in infancy is, methinks, like the body in embryo, 
and receives impreſſions fo forcible, that they 
are as hard to be removed by reaſon, as any 
mark with which a child is born, is to be taken 
away by any future application. Hence it is, 
that good-nature in me is no merit; but hav- 
ing been fo frequently overwhelmed with her 
| tears 
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We that are very old, are better able to re- 
member which befel us in our diſtant 
youth, than paſſages of later days. For 
I it is that the companions of my 
vigorous years preſent themſelves 
more immediately to me in this office of ſor - 
row 


to whoſe ambition they fell ſacrifices? But 
g_ 
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gallant men, who are cut off by the ſword, 
move rather our veneration than our pity ; and 
we gather relief enough from their own con- 
tempt of death, to make that no evil, which 
was approached with ſo much cheerfulneſs, 
and attended with fo much honour. But when 
we turn our thoughts from the great parts 
of life on ſuch occaſions, and inftead of lament- 
ing thoſe who ſtood ready to give death to 
thoſe from whom they had the fortune to re- 
ceive it; I fay, when we let our thoughts 
wander from fach noble objects, and conſider 
the havock which is made among the tender 
ond the innocent, pity enters with an unmixed 
ſoftneſs, and poſſeſſes all our ſouls at once. 


Here (were there words to expreſs ſuch ſen-. 


timents with proper tenderneſs) I (ſhould record 
the beauty, innocence, and untimely death 
of the firſt object my eyes ever beheld with 
love. The beauteous virgin! How ignorantly 
did ſhe charm, how carelefly excel ? Oh death ! 
Thou haſt right to the bold, to the ambitious, 
to the high, and to the hanghty; but why this 
crue'ty to the humble, to the meek, to the un- 
diſcerning, to the thoughtleſs? Nor age, nor 
buſineſs, nor diſtreſs, can eraſe the dear image 
from my imagination. In the ſame week, I 
faw her dreſſed for a ball, and in a ſhroud. 
How ill did the habit of death become the 
pretty trifler? I {till behold the ſmiling earth. 
TATLER, Vol. III. No. 187. 
HAa?PINESS. 
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HAPPINESS. 


|. tA. Lady Lizard is never better pleaſed 

than when ſhe ſees her children about 
ber engaged in any profitable diſcourſe. I 
found her laſt night ſitting in the midſt of her 
daughters, and forming a very beautiful ſemi- 
circle about the fire. I immediately took my 
place in an elbow-chair, which is always left 
empty for me in one corner. 

Our converſation fell inſenſibly upon the ſub- 
je& of happineſs, in which every one of the 
young ladies gave her opinion, with that free- 
dom and unconcernedneſs which they always 
uſe when they are in company only with their 
mother and myſelf. 

Mrs ſane declared, that ſhe thought it the 
greateſt happineſs to be married to a man of 
merit, and placed at the head of a well regu- 
lated family. I could not but obſerve that in 
her character of a man of merit, fie gave us a 
lively deſcription of Tom Worthy, who bas 
long made his addrefles to her. The lifters did 
not diſcover this at firſt, till ſhe began to run 
down fortune in a lover, and among the ac- 
compliſhents of a man of merit, unluckily men- 
tioned white teeth and black eyes. 

Mrs Annabella, after having rallied her fiſter 
upon her man of merit, talked much of conve- 
nieucies of life, affluence of fortune, and eaſi- 

neſs 
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neſs of temper, in one whom ſhe ſhould pitch 
upon for a huſband. In ſhort. though the bag- 
gage would not ſpeak out, I found the ſum of 
her wiſhes was a ric h fool, or a man fo turned 
to her purpoſes, that ſhe might enjoy his for- 
tune, and infuit his underſtanding. 

The romantic Cornelia was for living in a 
wood among choirs of birds, with zephyrs, 
echos, and rivulets to make up the concert ; 
ſhe would not ſeem to include a huſband in her 
ſcheme, but at the ſame time talked fo paſſi- 
onately of cooing turtles, moſſy banks, and 
bed: of violets, that one might eaſily perceive 
ſhe was not without thoughts of a companion in 
her ſolitudes. 


Miſs Betty placed her ſumnmum bonum in 


equipages, aſſemblies. balls and birth-nights, 
talked in raptures of Sir Edward Shallow*s gilt 
coach, and my Lady Tattle's room, in which 
ſhe ſaw company; nor would ſhe have eaſily 
given over, had ſhe not obſerved that her mo- 
ther appeared more ſerious than ordinary, and 
by her looks ſhewed that ſhe did not approve 
ſuch a redundance of vanity and impertinence. 

My favourite, the Sperkler, with an air of 


innocence and modeſty, which is peculiar to 


her, faid that ſhe never expected ſuch a thing 
as happineſs, and that ſhe thought the moſt any 
one could do was to keep themſelves from be- 
ing uneaſy; for, as Mr Ironſide has often told 
us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould endeavour to be eaſy 
here 
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That which ſeems to have made fo many err 
in this caſe, is the reſolution they took to fix a 
man's happineſs to one determined point, 

Vor. III. 


C which 
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which I 'conceive cannot be made up, but by 
the concurrence of ſeveral 

I ſhall readily allow Virtue the firſt place, as 
ſhe is the mother of Content. Ir is this which 
calms our thoughts, and makes us ſurvey our- 
however, is not alone ſufficient to make a man 
happy. It muſt be accompanied with at leaſt a 
moderate proviſion of all the neceſſities of life, 
and not ruffled and diſturbed by bodily pains. 
A fit of the ſtone was ſharp enough to make a 
ſtoick cry out, That Zeno. his maſter taught 
— chore that pain was no 


But beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being 
alone ſufficient to make a man happy, that the 
exceſs of it in ſome particulars, joined to a ſoft 
and feminine temper, may often give us the 
deepeſt wounds, and chiefly contribute to ren- 
der us uneaſy. I might inſtance in Pity, Love, 
and Friendſhip. In the two laſt paſſions it often 
happens, that we ſo entirely give up our hearts, 
as to make our happineſs wholly depend upon 
another perſon; a truſt for which no human 
creature, however excellent, can poſſibly give 

ſecurity 


The man therefore who would be truly hap- 
py, muſt, beſides an habitual virtue, attain to 
ſuch a ſtrength of mind, as to confine his happi- 
neſs within himſelf, and keep it from being 
dependent vpon others. 2 
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will perform all thoſe good-natured offices that 
could have been expected from the moſt bleed- 
ing pity, without being ſo far affected at the 
common misfortunes of human life, as to diſturb 
his own repoſe. His ations o: this kind are 
ſo much more meritorious than another's, as 
they flow purely from a principle of virtue, 
and a ſenſe of his duty; whereas a man of a 
ſofter temper, even while he is aſſiſting another, 
may in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be relieving 
himſelf. 

A man endowed with that ſtrength of miad I 
am here ſpeaking of, though he leaves it to his 
friend or miſtreſs to make him ſtill more hap- 
py, does not put it in the power of either to 
make him miſerable. 

From what has been already ſaid it will alſo 
appear, that nothing can be more weak than 
to place our happineſs in the applauſe of others, 
ſince by this means we make it wholly ince- 
pendent of ourſelves. People of this humour, 
who place their chief felicity in reputation and 
applauſe, are alſo extremely ſubje& to envy, 
the moſt painful as well as the moſt abſurd of 
all paſſions. 

The ſureſt means to attain that ſtrength of 
mind and independent ſtate of happineſs I am 


ſelf, Learning is a very great help on this oc- 
C 2 caſion, 
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improperly called = 
* heaven of a wiſe man; —— 2 
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vour to ſhew in the firſt place that liberty and 
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and that as this view is of a wider or narrower 
extent, it argues a mind more or leſs virtuous. 


Hence it follows, that a liberty of doing good 
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reſtraint of Divine and haman laws? Or ſhall a 
wiſe man prefer the knowledge of a trouble- 
ſome — — before a pleaſnt er- 
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fu hve, fo it is the genuine reſult of 
wretched 
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confuſed and indigeſted notions i 
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"> the ſame view that by. 
godlinefs, that j 
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thinker is alſo a pernicious one. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 83. 
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SIR, | 
«| Conddered in my two alt letters that ww 


ful and tremendous ſubjeR, the ubiquity or 
© Omnipreſence of the Divine Being. I have 
* Sewn at he laoqually — in all places 
© throughoutthe whole extent of infinite ſpace. 
© This doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon, that 
3 aud. Bn 6n- 
© lightened Heathens, as I might ſhew at large, 
+ werel not — — 
© though the Deity be thus eſſentially preſent 
© through all the immenſity of ſpace, there is 
© one part of it in which he diſcovers himſelf in 
© a moſt tranſcendent and viſible glory. This 
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© As in Solomon's temple there was the 
— — in which a viſible Glory 
appeared among the figures of the cherubims 
and into which none but the high-prieſt him- 
© ſelf was permitted to enter, after having 
© made an atonement for the fins of the 
© people; ſo if we conſider the whole creation 
as one great temple, there is in it this holy of 
© holies, into which the High-Prieft of our ſal- 
* HD CT, and took his place among 
* angels and archangel, after having made « 

for the fins of mankind. 

+ With how much fkill muſt the throne of 
© God be erected? With what glorious deſigns 
© is that habitation beautified, which is contriv- 
© ed and built by him who infpired Hiram with 
« wiſdom? How great muſt be the majeſty of 
© that place, where the whole art of creation 
© has been employed, and where God has cho- 
© ſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt i 
© manner? What muſt be the architecture of 
© Infinite Power under the direction of Infinite 
* Wiſdom ? A ſpirit cannot but be tranſported 
after an ineffable manner with the fight of 
© thoſe objects, which were made to affect him 
* by that Being who knows the inward frame 
© of a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in 
all its moſt ſecret powers and faculties. It 
* is to this majeſtic preſence of God, we may 
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ſhĩneth noe; yea the ſtars are not pure in his 
** fight.” © The light of the ſun and all the 
* glories of the world in which we live, are 
but as weak and fickly glimmerings, or rather 


* darkneſs itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe ſplen- 


* dors which encompaſs the throne of God. 

© As the glory of this place is tranſcendent 
© beyond imagination, ſo probably is the extent 
* of it. There is light behind light, and glo- 
* ry within glory. How far that ſpace may 
reach, in which God thus appears in perfect 
* majeſty, we cannot poſſibly conceive. Though 
* it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and 
* though not immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be- 
* fo with regard to any created eye or imagi- 
nation. If he has made theſe lower regions 
* of matter fo inconceivably wide and magnifi- 
* cent for the habitation of mortal and periſh- 
* able beings, how great may we ſuppoſe the 
* courts of his houſe to be, where he makes his 
© reſidence in a more eſpecial manner, and dif- 
plays himelf in the fulneſs of his glory, 
* among an innumerable company of angels and 
* ſpirits of juſt men made perfect? 

* This is certain, that our imaginations can- 
not be raiſed too high, when we think on a 
place where omnipotence and omniſcience 
have ſo ſignally exerted themſelves, becauſe. 
© that they are able to produce a ſcene infinitely 
more great and glorious than what we are 
able to imagine. It is not impoſſible but at the 
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conſummation of all things, theſe outward 
© apartments of nature, which are now ſuited 
to thoſe beings who inhabit them, may be 
© taken in and added to that glorious place of 
+ which I am here ſpeaking; and by that means 
* made a proper habitation for beings who are 
* exempt from mortality, and cleared of their 
* imperfeQtions : For ſo the Scripture ſeems to 
© intimate when it ſpeaks of new heavens and 
aof a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſ- 

* neſs. 
© I have only conſidered this glorious place 
+ with regard to the fight and imagination, 
+ though it is highly probable that our other 
© ſenſes may here likewiſe enjoy their higheſt 
+ gratifications. There is nothing which more 
© raviſhes and tranſports the foul, than harmo- 
* ny; and we have great reaſon to believe, 
© an hs AI CT Gs Penne Us oy 
« Scripture, that this is one of the entertain- 
© ments of it. And if the ſoul of man can be 
+ fo wonderfully affected with thoſe ſtrains of 
* muſic, which human art is capable of pro- 
* ducing, how much more will it be raiſed and 
© elevated by thoſe, in which is exerted the 
+ whole power of harmony! The ſenſes are 
+ faculties of the human foul, though they 
© cannot be employed, during this our vital 
© union, without proper inftrumeats in the bo- 
© dy. Why therefore ſhould we exclude the 
* Catisfattion of theſe faculties, which we find 
D 2 © by 
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© by experience are inlets of great pleafure to 
* the foul, from among thoſe entertainments 
* which are to make up our happineſs hereaf- 
ter? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe that our hear- 
© ing and ſeeing will not be gratified with thoſe 
objects which are moſt agreeable to them, 
* and which they cannot meet with in theſe 
© lower regions of nature; objects, which 
neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor 
can it enter into the heart of man to con- 
«© ceive? I knew a man in Chriſt (ſays St. 
* Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) above fourteen 
«6 years ago (whether in the body, I cannot 
„tell, or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell, God knoweth) ſuch a one caught up to 
© the third heaven. And I knew ſuch a man, 
++ (whether in the body, or out of the body, 
I cannot tell, God knoweth) how that he 
Vas caught up into paradiſe, and heard un- 
** ſpeakable words, which it is not poſlible for 
« a man to utter.” By this is meant that 
© what he heard was ſo infinitely different from 
© any thing which he had heard in this world, 
that it was impoſſible to expreſ ir in ſuch 
© words as might convey a notion of it to his 
© hearers. 

It is very natural for us to take delight in 
© enquiries concerning any foreign country, 
© where we are ſome time or other to make 
* our abode; and as we all hope tobe admitted 
into this glorious place, it is both a laudable 

© and 
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and uſeful curioſity, to get what informations 
« we can of it, while we make uſe of revelati- 
on for our guide. When theſe everlaſting 
* doors ſhall be open to us, we may be fure 
+ that the pleaſures and beauties of this place 
© will infinitely tranſcend our preſent hopes and 
© expeCtations, and that the glorious appear- 
* ance of the throne of God, will riſe infinite 
© ly beyond whatever we are able to conceive 
+ of it. We might here entertain ourſelves 
+ with many other ſpeculations on this ſubject, 
* from thoſe ſeveral hints which we find of it in 
© holy Scriptures; as whether there may not be 
different manſions and apartments of glory, to 
* beings of different natures ; whether. as they 
* excel one another in perfection, they are not 
© admitted nearer to the throne of the Al- 
mighty, and enjoy greater manifeſtations of 
nis preſence; whether there are not ſolemn 
© times and occaſions, when all the multitude 
© of heaven celebrate the preſence of their 
Maker in more extraordinary forms of praiſe 
and adoration; as Adam, though he had con- 
+ tinued in a ſtate. of innocence, would, in the 
+ opinion of our divines, have kept holy the 
* Sabbath-day, in a more particular manner 
© than any other of the ſeven. Theſe, and the 
© like ſpeculations, we may very innocently 
© indulge, fo long as we make uſe of them to 
* inſpire us with a deſire of becoming inhabi- 
© rats of this delightful place. 

D 3 © I have 
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I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, 
© treated on the moſt ſerious ſubject that can 
* employ the mind of man, the omnipreſence 
* of the Deity; a ſubje& which, if poſſible, 
.* ſhould never depart from our meditations. 
We have conſidered the Divine Being, as he 
* inhabits infinitnde, as be dwells among his 
© works, as he is preſent to the mind of man, 
and as he diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious 
manner among the regions of the bleſt. 
Such a conſideration ſhonld be kept awake in 
© ns at all times, and in all places, and poſſeſs 
© our minds with a perpetnal awe and reve- 
* rence. It ſhould be interwoven with all our 
thoughts and perceptions, and become one 
© with the conſciouſneſs of our own being. It 
© is not to be reflected on in the coldneſs of 
* philoſophy, but onght to fink us into the low- 
* eſt proſtration before him, who is fo aſtoniſh- 
* ingly great, wonderful, and holy.” 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 580. 


We conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion 
without a circumference: We confider eterni- 
ty, or infinite duration, as a line that has nei - 
ther a beginning nor an end. In our ſpecula- 
tions of infinite ſpace, we conſider that particu- 
tar place in which we exiſt, as a kind of centre 
to the whole expanſion. In our ſpeculations 
of eternity, we conſider the time which is pre- 
260 
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whole line into two equal parts. For this rea- 
fon, many witty authors compare the preſent 
time to an iſthmus, or narrow neck of land, 
that riſes in the midſt of an ocean, immeaſur- 
ably diffuſed on either fide of it. 

Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, na- 
turally throws eternity under two diviſions; 
which we may call in Engliſh, that eternity 
which is paſt, and that eternity which is to 
come. The learned terms of AZternitas 2 
Parte ante, and Xternitas & Parte poſt, may 
be more amuſing to the reader, but can have 
no other idea affixed to them than what is 
conveyed to us by thoſe words, an eternity 
that is paſt, and an eternity that is to come. 
F ach of theſe extremities is bounded at the one 
extreme; or, in other words, the former has 
an end, and the latter a beginning. 

Let us firſt of all conſider that eternity which 
is paſt, reſerving that which is to come for the 
fubje& of another paper. The nature of this 
eternity is utterly inconceivable by the mind of 
man : Our reaſon demonſtrates to us that it has 
been, but at the ſame time can frame no idea of 
it, but what is big with abſurdity and contra- 
diction. We can have no other conception of 
any duration which is paſt, than that all of it 
was once preſent; and whatever was once pre- 
ſent, is at ſome certain diſtarce from us, and 
whatever is at any certain diſtance from us, be 
the diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be eterni- 

ty. 
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ty. The very notion of any duration's being 
paſt; implies that it was once preſent; for the 
idea of being once preſent, is actually included 
in the idea of its being paſt. This therefore is 
a depth not to be founded by human under- 
ſtanding. We are ſure that there has been an 
eternity, and yet contradict ourſelves when we 
- meaſure this eternity by any notion which we 
can frame of it. 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, we ſhall 
find that the difficulties we meet with in our 
conceptions of eternity proceed from this ſingle 
reaſon, that we can have no other idea of auy 
kind of duration, than that by which we our. 
ſelves, and all other created beings, do exiſt; 
which is, a ſucceſũve duration made up of paſt, 
preſent, and to come. There is nothing which 
exiſts after this manner, all the parts of whoſe 
exiſtence were not once actually preſent, and 
conſequently may be reached by a certain num- 
ber of years applied to it. We may aſcend as 
high as we pleaſe, and employ our being to 
that eternity which is to come, in adding milli- 
ons of years to millions of years, and we can 
never come up to any fountain head of durati- 
on, to any beginning in eternity; But at the 
ſame time we are ſure. that whatever was once 
preſent does lie within the reach of numbers, 
though perhaps we can never be able to put 
enough of them together for that purpoſe. 


We may as well ſay, that any thing may be 


actually 
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are ſure that ſomething muſt have exiſted from 


from eternity. 
It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled 


longer on it, becauſe I think it is a demonſtra- 
tive argument of the being and eternity of a 
God: And though there are many other de- 
monftrations which lead us to this great truth, 
I do not think we ought to lay afide any proofs 
in this matter, which the light of reaſon has 
ſuggeſted to us, eſpecially when it is ſuch a one 
as has been urged by men famous for their pene- 
tration and force of underſtanding, and which 
appears altogether concluſive to thoſe who will 
be at the pains to examine it. 
Having thus conſidered that eternity which is 
paſt, according to the beſt idea we can frame 
of 
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of it, I ſhall now draw up thoſe ſeveral articles 
on this ſubject, which are diftated to us by the 
light of reaſon, and which may be looked up- 
on as the creed of a philoſopher in this great 


Firſt, It is certain that no being could have 
made itſelf; for if ſo, it mult have added before 
it was, which is a contradiction. 

Secondly, That therefore ſome being muſt 

have exiſted from all eternity. 
- Thirdly, that whatever exiſts after the man- 
ner of created beings, or according to anv no- 
tions which we have of exiſtence, could not 
have exiſted from eternity. 

Fourthly, That this eternal being muſt there- 
fore be the great Author of Nature, * the An- 
* cient of Days,” who, being at an infinite diſ- 
tance in his pere ctions from all finite and creat - 
ed beings, exiſts in a quite different manner 
from them, and in a manner of which they can 
have no idea. 

I know that ſeveral of the ſchool- men, who 
would not be thought ignorant of any thing, 
have pretended to explain the manner of God's 
exiſtence, by telling us, that he comprehends 
infinite duration in every moment; that eterni- 
ty is with him a Pundunr ſtans, a fixed point ; 
or, which is as good ſenſe, an infinite inſtant; 
That nothing, with reference to his exiſtence, 
is either paſt or to come: To which the ingeni- 


ous Mr Cowley alludes in his deſcription of 


heaven, 
Nothing 
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Nothing is there to come, and notſung paſt, 
But an eternal NOF does away, laſt. 


For my own part, I look upon theſe propoſi- 
tions as words that have no ideas annexed to 
them ; and think men had better own their ig- 
norance, than advance doctrines by which they 
mean nothing, and which, indeed, are felf- 
contradictory. We cannot be too modeſt in 
our diſquifitions, when we meditate on him, 
who is environed with ſo much glory and per - 
fection, who is the ſource of being, the foun- 
tain of all that exiſtence which we and his 
whole creation derive from him. Let us there- 
fore with the utmoſt humility acknowledge, 
that as ſome being muſt neceffarily have exiſt- 
ed from eternity, ſo this being does exiſt after 
an incomprehenſible manner, ſince it is impoſ- 
ſible for a being to have exiſted from i 
after our manner or notions of exiſtence. Re- 
velation confirms theſe natural dictates of rea- 
ſon in the accounts which it gives us of the Di- 
vine exiſtence, where it tells us, that he is the 
ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever; that he 
is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending; that a thouſand years are with him as 
one day, and one day as a thouſand years; by 
which, and the like expreſſions, we are taught, 
that his exiſtence, with relation to time or du- 
ration, is infinitely different from the exiſtence 
of any of his creatures, and conſequently that 

it 
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it is impoſſible for us to frame any adequate 
conceptions of it. 

In the firſt revelation which he makes of his 
own being, he entitles himſelf, I Am that I 
Am; and when Moſes defires to know what 
name he ſhall give him in his embaſſy to Pha- 
raoh, he bids him fay that I Am hath ſent 
you. Our great Creator, by this revelation 
of himſelf, does in a manner exclude every 
thing elſe from a real exiſtence, and diſtinguiſh- 
es himſelf from his creatures, as the only be- 
ing which truly and really exiſts. The ancient 
Platonic notion which was drawn from ſpecu- 
lations of eternity, wonderfully agrees with 
this revelation which God hath made of him- 
ſelf. There is nothing, ſay they, which in re- 
ality exiſts, whoſe exiſtence, as we call it, is 


pieced up of paſt, preſent, and to come. Such 


a flitting and ſucceſſive exiſtence is rather a ſha- 
dow of exiſtence, and ſomething which is like 
it, than exiſtence itſelf. He only properly ex- 
its whoſe exiſtence is entirely preſent ; that is, 
in other words, who exiſts in the moſt perfect 
manner, and in ſuch a manner as we have no 
tdea of. | 

I ſhall conclude this ſpeculation with one 
uſeful inference. How can we ſufficiently 
proftrate ourſelves and fall down before our 
Maker, when we conſider that ineffable good- 
neſs and wiſdom which contrived this exiſtence 
for finite natures? What muſt be the overflow- 
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ings of that good-will, which prompted our 
Creator to adapt exiftence to beings, in whom 
it is not neceffary? Fſpecially when we confi- 
der that he himfelf was before in the complete 
poſſeſſion of exiſtence and of happineſs, and in 
the full enfoyment of eternity. What man can 
think of himſelf as called out and ſeparated 
from nothing, of his being made a conſcious, a 
reaſonable and a happy creature, in ſhort, of 
being taken in as a ſharer of exiſtence, and a 


bind of partner in eternity, without being ſwal- 


!owed up in wonder, in praife, in adoration! 
It is indeed a thought too big for the mind of 
man, and rather to be entertained in the ſecre- 
cy of devotion, and in the filence of the ſoul, 
than to be expreſſed by words. The Supreme 
Being has not given us powers or faculties ſuf- 
ficient to extol and magnify ſuch unutterable 
zoodnefs. 

It is however ſome comfort to us, that we 
Mall be always doing what we ſhall be never 
able to do, and that a work which cannot be 
finiſhed, will however be the work of an eter- 
nity. 

Se=CTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 590. 


I have always taken a particular pleafure in 
examining the opinions which men of different 
religions, different ages, and different coun- 
tries, have entertained concerning the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the ſtate of happineſs 

Vor. III. E which 
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which they promiſe themſelves in another 
world. For whatever prejudices ani! errors 
human nature lies under, we find that either 
reafon, or tradition from our ficſt parents, has 
diſcovered to all people ſomething in theſe 
great points which bears »nalogy to truth, at. d 
to the doctrines opencd to us by Divine Reve- 
lation. I was lately diſcourſiag on this ſubject 
with a learned perſon, who has been very much 
converſant among the inhabitants of the more 
weſtern parts of Afric. Upon his converting 
with ſeveral in that country, he tells me that 
their notion of heaven, or of a future ſtate of 
happineſs, is this, that every thing we there 
wiſh for will immediately preſent itſelf to 
us. We find, fay they, our fouls are of ſuch 
a nature that they require variety, and are not 
capable of being always delighted with the ſame 
objects. The Supreme Being, therefore, in 
compliance with this taſte of happineſs which 
he has planted in the ſoul of man, will raiſe up 
from time to time, fay they, every gratification 
which it is in the humour to be pleafed with. 
If we with to be in groves or bowers, among 
rum ung ftre»ms or falls of water, we ſhall im- 
mediately find ourſelves in the midſt of ſuch a 
ſcene as we deſire If we would be entertain- 
ed with muſic and the melody of ſounds, the 
concert ariſes upon our wiſh, and the whole 
region about ns is filled with harmony. In 
hort, every defire will be followed by TOO, 
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and whatever a man's inclination directs him to. 
will be prefent with him. Nor is it material 
whether the Supreme Power cre tes in confor- 
mity to onr wiſhes, or whether he only pro- 
duces ſuch a change in our imagination, a3 
makes us believe onrſelves converſant amony, 
thoſe ſcenes which delight us. Our happineſs 
will be the ſame, whether it proceed from ex - 


the account which I have received from my 
learned friend. Notwithſtanding this ſyſtem of 
belief be in general very chimerical and viſi- 
onary, there is ſomething ſublime in its manner 
of conſidering the iafluence of a Divine Being 
on a human ſoul. It has alſo, like moſt other 
opinions of the Heathen world upon theſe im- 
purtant points, it has, I fay, its foundation in 
truth, as it ſuppoſes the ſouls cf good men after 
this life to be in a ſtate of perfect happineſs, 
that in this ſtare there will be no barren hopes, 
nor fruitleſs wiſhes, and that we ſhall enjoy 
every thing we can defire. But the particular 
circ umſtance which I am moſt pleaſed with in 
tnis ſcheme, and which ariſes from a juſt reflec- 
tion upon human nature, is that variety of 
pleaſures which it ſuppoſes the ſouls of good 
men will be poſſeſſed of in another worid. 
This I think highly probable, from the dictates 
both of reaſon and revelation. The foul con- 
liſts of many faculcies, as the underſtauding, 
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and the will, with ali the ſenſes both out war:. 
and inward ; or, to ſpeak more philefophically, 
the foul can exert herſelf in many diierent 
ways cf adion. She can underſtand, will, 
imagine. fee, and hear, love, and diſcourſe, 
and apply herſeif to many other the lize exer- 
ciſes of different kinds and natures; but what 
is more to be conſidered, the ſoul is capable of 
receiving a moſt exquiſite ple cure and. ſatisfac- 
tion from the exerciſe of any of theſe its pow- 
ers, waen they are gratified with their proper 
objects; ſhe can be entirely happy by the ſatis- 
faction of the memory, the fight, the hearing, 
or any other made of perception. Every fa- 
cuity is as a diſt inct taſte in the mind, and hath 
objects accommodated to its proper reliſh. 
Doctor Tillotſon ſomewhere . ys, that he will 
not preſume to determine in what canfitts the 
happinefs of the bleft, becauſe God Almighty is 
capable of making the fonl happy by ten thou- 
ſand different ways. Beſides thoſe ſeveral ave- 
nue to pleaſure, which the ſoul is endowed yith 
in this life; it is not impoſſible, according to 
the opinions of many eminent divines, but 
there may be new faculties in the ſouls of good 
mea made perfe&, as well as new fenſes in 
their glorified bodies. This we are fure of, 
that there will be new objects offered to all 

thof: faculties which are eſſential to us. 
We are likewiſe to take notice that every 
particular faculty is capable of being employed 
on 
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on a very great variety of objects. The un- 
derſtanding, for example, may be happy in the 
contemplation of moral, natural, mathemati- 
cal, and other kinds of truth. The memory 
likewiſe may turn itſelf to an infinite multitude 
of objects, eſpecially when the foul ſhall have 
paſſed through the ſpace of many millions of 
years, and ſhall reflect with pleaſure on the 
days of eternity. Every other faculty may be 
conkdered in the ſame extent. 

We cannot queſtion but that the happineſs of 
a ſoul will be adequate to its nature, aud that 
it is not endowed with any faculties which are 
to lie uſelefs amd nnemployed. The happineſs 
is to be the happineſs oi the whole man, and we 


may eaſily conceive to ourſelves the happineſs 


of the ſoul, while any one of its faculties is in 
the fruition of its chief good. The happineſs 
may be of a more exalted nature in proportion 
as the faculty employed is ſo; but as the whole 
ſoul acts in the exertion of any of its particular 
pe wers, the whole ſoul is nappy in the pleaſure 
wiich ariies from any of its. particular acts. 
For notwiitaſtanding, as has been before hint. 
ed, and as it has been taken notice of by one 
of the greateſt modern pailoſophers, we divide 
the ſou! into ſeveral powers and faculties, there 
is no ſuch diviſion in the ſoul itſelf, fince it is the 
whole foul that remembers, underſtands, wills, 
or ma ines. Our manner of conſidering the 
memory, anderitanding, will, imagination, and 
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tue like facylties, is for the better enabhbn u- 
to expreſs ourſelves in ſuch abRraded ftubitects 
of ſpeculation, not that there is any ſuch div i- 
fon in the foul itſelf. 

Seeing then thut the ſoul has many different 
faculties, or, in other words, many different 
ways of acting: that it can be intenſely pleaſed, 
or made happy by all theſe different faculties, 
or ways of eCQirg; that it may be endewed 
with {everal latent faculties, which i is not at 
prevent in a conirion to exert; that we can- 
not believe the ſoul is endowed with any facul- 
ty which is of no uſe to it; tnat whenever any 
one of theſe faculties is tranſcendently pleaſed, 
the foul is in a ſtate of happineſs; and ia the 
laſt place, conſdering that the heppineſs of 
another world is to be the happ neſs of the 
Whale man; uno can queſtion but that there 
is an ipfinite variety in thofe pleaſures we are 
tpeaking ef; and that this fulneſs of joy will be 
made up of all thoſe pleaſures which the nature 
of the foal is capable of receiving ? | 

We ſhall be the more confirmed in this doc- 
rrine, if we obſerve the nature of variety, with 
regard to the mind of men. The foul does 
not care to be always in tte ſame bent. The 
faculties relieve one another by turns, and re- 
ceive an additional pleafure from the novelty 
of thoſe objects about which they are con- 

Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this 
nation, under the different views which it gives 
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ns of our future happineſs. In the deſcription of 
tae throne of God, it repreſents to us all thoſe 
objects which are able to gratiſy the ſenſes and 
imagination: In very many places it intimates 
to us all the happinets which the underttaading, 
can poſlibly receive in that ſtate, where all 
things ſhall be revealed to us, and we ſhall 
know, even as we are known ; the raptures of 
«erotion, of divine love, the pleaſure of con- 
vecling with our blefled Saviour, with an in- 
numerable boſt of Angels, and with the ſpirits 
ot juit men made perfect, are likewiſe reveal- 
ed to us in ſeveral parts of the holy writiags. 
There are alſo mentioned thoſe hierarchies 
or goveruments, in which the bleſt ſhall be 
rauged one above another, and in which we 
may be ſure a great part of our happinef; will 
likewiſe conlut; for it will noc be there as in 
this world, where every one is aiming at power 
and ſuperiority ; but, on the coutrary, every 
one will find that ftation the moit proper for 
him in which he is placed, and wil probably 


think that he could not have been ſo happy in 


any other ation. Theſe, aud many other par- 
ticulars, are marked iu divine revelation as the 
ſeveral ingredients of our bappinefs in heaver, 
which all imply ſuch a variety of juys, and ſuch 


a gratification of the ſoul in all its diſterent fa- 


culties, as I have been here mentioning. 
Some of the Rabbins tell us that the Cheru- 
bins are aſet of Angels whoknow mott, and the 


Seraphims a feof Angels who love moſt. M he- 


ther 
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ther this diſtinction be not altogether imaginary 
I thall not here examine; but it is highly proba- 
ble, that among the ſpirits of good men there 
may be ſome who will be more pleaſed with the 
employment of one faculty than of another, 
and this perhaps according to thoſe innocent 
and virtuous habits or inclinations which have 
here taken the deepeſt root. 

I might here apply this conſider ation to the 
Foirits of wicked men, with relation to the 
pain which they ſhall ſuffer in every one of their 
faculties, and the reſpective miſeries which ſhall 
be appropriated to each faculty in particular. But 
leaving this to the reflexion of my readers, I ſhall 
conclude, with obſerving how we ought to be 
thankful to our Great Creator. and rejoice in the 
being which he has be o wed npon us, for hav- 
ing made the foul ſuſceptible of pleaſure by fo 
many different ways. We fee by what a va- 
riety of patiages joy and gladneſs may enter into 
the thoughts of man; how wonderfully a hu- 
man ſpirit is framed to imbibe its proper ſatis- 
factions, and taſte the goodnefs of its Creator. 
We may therefore look into ourſelves with 
rap:ure and amazement, and cannot ſufficiently 
expreſs our gratitude to him, who has encom- 
paſſed us with ſuch a profulion of bleffiag:, and 
opened in us fo many capacities of enjoying 
them. 

There cannot be a ſtronger argument that 
God has deſigned us for a ſtate of future happi · 
nefs, and for that Heaven which he has reveal» 
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ed to us, than that he has thus naturally quali- 
fied the ſoul for it, ard made it a beivg capable 
of receiviag ſo much bi, He woutd never 
kave made ſuch faculties in vain, and have en- 
dowed us with powera that were not re be ex- 
erted on ſuch objects as are ſuited to them. It 
is very manifeſt, by the inward frame aid con- 
ſtitution of our minds, t iat he has adapted chem 
to an inkaite variety of pleaſures and grat fica- 
tions, which are not to be met with in this iife, 
We ſhould therefure at all times take care taat 
we do net diſappoint this his gracious purpuſe 
aud intention towards us, and make iko;e fa- 
cultics which he formed as ſo many dual a- 
tions tor happineſs and rewards to be the iaſix u- 
ments of and punul ment. 

e V * VIII. No. 60, 


HIL YA and gna tun, an Au- 
tediluwvian Caurt/h;p. 


LPA was one of the 150 daugb ters of Zil- 
puh, of the race of Colu, by whom ſome 
of the learned think is meant Caia She was 
exceedingly beautiful, and when ſhe was but a 
girl of threeiceare and ten years of age, recciv- 
ed the addreiics ut ſeveral who made love to 
her. Among theſe were two brothers, H:rpath 
and} Shalum. Harpath, being tae firit-born, 
was malter of that fruitful region which iics at 
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the foot of Mount Tirzah, in the fouthern 
parts of China. Shalum (which is to ſay the 
planter in the Chinefe language) poſed all 
the neighhonring hills, and that great range of 
mountains which goes under the name of Tir- 
zah. Harpath was of a haughty contemptuous 


ſpirit; Shalum was of a gentle diſpoſition, be- 
loved both by God and man. 


It is faid that among the Antediluvian wo- 
men, the danghters of Cotn had their minds 
wholly ſet upon rickes; for which reafon the 
beautiful Filpa preferred Harpath to Shalum. 
decauſe of his numerous flocks and herds, that 
covered all the low conntry which runs along 
the foot of mount Tirzah, and is watered by 
ſeveral fountains and ſtreams breaking ont of 
the ſides of that mountain. 

Harpath made ſo quick a diſpatch of his court- 
ſhip, that he married Filpa in the hur dredth year 
of her age; and being of an inſolent temper, 
laughed to ſcorn his brother Shalum for having 
pretended to the beautiful Hilpa, when he 
was maſter of nothing but a long chain of rocks 
and mountains. This ſo much provoked Sha- 
lum, that he is faid to have curſed bis brother 
in the bitterneſs of his heart, and to have pray- 
ed that one of his muuntains might fall upon 
r the ſhadow of 

From this time forward Harpath would ne- 
ver venture out of the vallies, but came to an 
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untimely end in the 252th year of his age, being 
drowned in a river as he attempted to croſs it. 
This river is called to this day, from his name 
who periſhed in it, the river Harpath, and, 
what is very remarkable, ifues out of one of 
thoſe mountains which Shalum wiſhed might 
fall upon his brother, when he curſed him in 
the bitterneſs of ł is heart. 

Hilps was in the 16th year of her age at the 
death of her huſband, having brought him but 50 
children, before he was ſratched away, as has 
been already related. Many of the Antediluvi- 
ans made love to the young widow, though no 
one was thought ſo likely ro ſucceed in her af- 
ſections as her firſt lover Shalum, who renew- 
ed his court to her about ten years after the 
death of Hurpath; for it was not thought de - 
cent in thoſe days that a wide ftould be ſeen 
by a man withia ten years after the deceaſe of 
her huſband. ; 

Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and 
reſolving to take away that objection which had 
been raiſed againſt him when he made his firſt 
addrefſes to Hilpa, began, immediately after 
her marriage with Harpath, to plant all that 
mountaĩinous region which fell to his lot in the 
diviſion of this country. He knew how to 
adapt every plant to its proper foil, and is 
thought to have inherited many traditional ſe - 
crets of that art from the firſt man. This em- 
ployment turned at length to his profit as well 
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as to his amuſe ment: His mountains were in 2 
few years ſhaded with young trevs, that graqu- 
ally ſhot up into groves, wonds, and foreſts, 
inte rmixed with walks and lawns, and gar- 
dens; inſ much th-t the whole region, from a 
"Cy ar defolace proſpect, began now to look 

de a ſecond paradiſe. The pleafantneXs of the 
p! ace, and the agreeable diſpufitian of Shalun, 
who was reckoned one of the mildeſt and wiſe! 
of all who red bete the flood, drew into. it 
multitudes of people, who were perpetuoliy 
employed in the ſinking of wells, the digping of 
trenches, and the hollowing of trees, Ts the 
better diſti:bution of water through every part 
of this ſpacious plan ation. 

The bobjtarivns of Shalum looked every 
year more beoutifol in the eyes of FHilpa, 
who, after the ſpace of o zutumns, was won- 
derfully pleaſe? with the diſtant proſpec of 
Shalum's hills, which were then covered with 
innumerable tuſts of trees, and gloomy ſcenes 
that gave a magaificence to the place. and con- 
verted it intu one of the fine? Lndkips the eye 
of man could behold. 

The Chineſe record a letter which Shalum is 
id to have written to Hilpa, in the eleventh 
year of her widow hood. I ſhall here tranflate 
it, without departing, from that noble ſimplicity 
of ſentiments, and plainneſs of manners, which 
appears in the original. 

Shale was at this this time 180 years old, 
and Hzlpa 170. 
| Shalum 
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Shalun, Maſter of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, 
Miſtreſs of the V allies. 


In the 188th year of the creation. 
© What have I not ſuffered, O thou daugh- 
© ter of Zilpah, ſince thou gaveſt thyſelf away 
© in marriage to my rival? I grew weary of the 
© light of the fun, and have ever ſince been 
© covering myſelf with woods and forefts. 
© Thefe threeſtore and ten years have I be- 
© wailed the loſs of thee on the tops of mount 
© Tirzah, and ſoothed my melancholy among a 
© thoufand gloomy ſhades of my own raiſing. 
My dwellings are at preſent as the garden of 
© God; every part of them is filled with fruits, 
© and flowers, and fountains. The whole 
© mountain is- perfumed for thy reception. 
© Come up into it, O my beloved, and let us 
© people this ſpot of the new world with a 
+ beautiful race of mortals; let us multiply ex- 
* ceedingly among theſe delightful ſhades, and 
© fill every quarter of them with ſons and 
© daughters. Remember, O thou daughter of 
+ Zilpah, that the age of man is but a thouſand 
© years; that beauty is the admiration but of a 
© few centuries. It flonriſhes as a mountain 
© oak, or as a cedar on dhe top of Tirzah, 
© which in three or four hundred years will 
© fade away, and never be thought of by po- 
© ſterity, anleſs a young wood ſprings from 
© its roots. Think well on this, aad remem- 
der thy neighbour in the mountains. 
Vor. III. i F Having 
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Having here inſerted this letter, which I 
look upon as the only Antediluvian Lillet- doit v 
now extant, I ſhall in my next paper give the 
anſwer to it, and the ſequel of this ſtory. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 584. 


The ſequel of the ſtory of Shalhun and Hilpa. 

The letter inſerted in my Laſt had ſo good an 
effect upon Hilpa, that ſhe anſwered it in leſs 
than a twelvemonth, after the following man- 


Hilpa, Miſtreſs of the Vallies, to Shallum 
Maſter of Mount Tirzah. 
In the 589th year of the creation. 
What have 1 to do with thee O Shalum ? 
© Thou praiſeſt Hilpa's beauty, but art thou 
© not ſecretly enamoured with the verdure of 
© her meadows? Art thou not more aſſected 
with the proſpect of her green vallies, than 
© thou weuldeſt be with the fight of her per- 
© fon? The lowings of my herds, and the bleat- 
* ings of my flocks, make a pleaſant echo in 
© thy mountains, and ſound ſweetly in thy ears. 
© What though I am delighted with the wav - 
© ings of thy foreſts, and thoſe breezes. of per- 
© fumes which flow from the top of Tirzah : 
Are theſe like the riches of the valley? 
© I know thee, O Shalum; thou art more 
© wiſe and happy than any of the ſons of men. 
© Thy dwellings are among the cedars; thou 
© ſearcheſt 
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«+ ſearcheſt .out the diverſity of ſoils, thou un- 
+ derftandeſt the influences of the ftars, and 
+ markeſt the change of ſeaſons. Can a wo- 
man appear lovely in the eyes of ſuch a one? 
« difquiet me not. O Shalum; let me alone, 
« that I may enjoy thoſe goodly poſſe ſſions 
« which are fallen to my lot. Win me not by 
* 
* 
* 
* 
4 


thy enticing words. May thy trees increaſe 
and multiply; mareſt thou add wood to 
wood, and ſhade to ſhade; but tempt not 
Milps w defirey thy folltade, and make thy 
retirement 

The Chineſe ſay, that a little time afterwards 
the accepted of a treat in one of the neighbour- 
ing hills to which Shalum had invited her. 
This treat laſted for two years, and is faid to 
have coſt Shalum five hundred antelopes, two 
thouſand oftriches, and a thouſand tun of milk; 
but what moſt of all recommended it, was that 
variety of delicious fruits and pot-herbs, in 
which no perſon then living could any way 
equal Shalum. 

He treated her in the bower which he had 
planted amidft the wood of nightingales. This 
wood was made up of ſuch fruit-trees and 
plants as are moſt agreeable to the ſeveral kinds 


of ſinging birds; fo that it had drawn into it 


all the muſic of the country, and was filled 
from one end of the year to the other with the 
moſt agreeable concert in ſeaſon. 

He ſhewed her every day ſome beautiful and 
ſurprizing ſcene in this new region of wood- 
F 2 lands; 
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lands; and as by this means he hag all the op- 
portunities he could with for of opening bis 
mind to her, he ſucceeded fo well, that upon 
her departure ſhe made him a kind of promiſe, 
and gave him her word to return him à po- 
brive anſwer in leſs than fifty years. 

She had not been long among her own people 
in the vallies, when ſhe received new overtures, 
and at the ſame time a moſt ſplendid viſit from 
Miſhpach, who was a mighty man of old, and 
bad built a great city, which he called after 
his ovn name. Every houſe was made for at 
leaſt a thouſand years, nay there were fome 
that were leaſed out for three lives; ſo that the 
quantity of ſtone and timber conſumed in this 
building is ſcarce to be imagined by thoſe who 
live in the preſent age of the world. This 
great man entertained her with the voice of 
muſical inſtruments which had beeu lately in- 
vented, and danced before her to the found of 
the timbrel. He alſo preſented her with ſeve- 
ral domeſtic utenſils wrought in braſs and iron, 
which had been newly found cut for the conve- 
niency of life. In the mean time Shalum grew 
very uneaſy wich himſelf, and was ſurely dif- 
pleaſed. at Hilpa for the reception which the 
had given to Miſhpach, inſomuch that he never 
wrote to her or ſpoke of her during a whole 
revolution of Saturn; but finding that this in- 
tercouſe went no farther than a vilit, he again 
renewed his addreſſes to her, who during his 
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long filence is faid very often to have caſt a 
wiſhing eye upon mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty 
years longer between Shalum and Miſbpach ; 
for though her inclinations favoured the for- 
mer, her intereſt pleaded very powerfully for 
the other. While her heart was in this un- 
ſettled condition, the following accident hap- 
pened which determined her choice. A high 
tower of wood that ſtood in the city of Miſh- 
pach having caught fire by a flaſh of lighting, 
in a few days reduced the whole town to aſhes. 
Miſhpach reſolved to rebuild the place whatever 
it ſhould coſt him ; and having already deſtroy- 
ed all the timber of the country, he was forced 
to have recourſe to Shalum, whoſe foreſts were 
now two hundred years old. He purchaſed 
theſe woods with fo many herds of cattle and 
flocks of ſheep, and with ſuch a vaſt extent of 
fields and paſtures, that -Shalum was now 
grown more wealthy than Miihpach; and 
therefore appeared fo charming in the eyes of 
Zilpah's s daughter, that the no longer refuſed him 
in marriage. Ou the day in which be brought 
her up into the mountains he raiſed a moſt 
pradigious pile of cedar and of every ſweet 
imelling wood, which reached above 300 cu- 
bits in height; be alſo caſt into the pile 
bundles of myrrh, and ſheaves of ſpikenard, en- 
riching it with every ſpicy ſhrub, and making 
ic fat with the gums of his plantations. This 
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.was the which Shalum offered in 
the day of his eſpouſals: The ſmoke of it a- 
cended up to heaven, and filled the whole coun- 
try with incenſe and perfume. - 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No: 585. 


H1iSTORY. 


WITS Lina —— 
tion of my own mind, there is no part 
of it which I obſerve with greater fatisfaction, 
than that tenderneſs and concern which it bears 
for the good and happineſs of mankind. My 
own circumitances are indeed fo narruw and 
ſcanty, that I ſhould taſte but very litte plea- 
fure, could I receive it only from thofe enjoy- 
ments which are in my owr poſſeſſion; hut by 
this great tincture of humanity, which I find in 
all my thoughts and reflections. I am bappier 
than any ſingle perſon can be, with all the 
wealth, firength, beauty and fucceſs, that can 
be conferred upon a mortal, if he only reliſhes 
ſuch a proportion of theſe bleffings as is veſted 
in himſelf, and- in his ewn private property. 
any real ſervice, does me a kindneſs. I come 
in for my ſhzre in all the good that happens to 
a man of merit and virtue, and partake of 
many gifts ef fortune and power that I was 
never born to. There is nothing in particular 
in which I ſo much rejoice as the deliverance of 
4% . good 
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good and generous fpirits out of dangers, diffi- 
cuities and diſtreſſes. And becauſe the world 
does not ſupply iattances of this kind to furniſh 
our ſufficient emertainments for fuch an huma- 
nity and benevolence of temper, I have ever 
delighted in reading the hiſtory of ages paſt, 
which draws together into a narrow compaſs 
the great occurrences and eveats that are but 
thinly ſown in thoſe tracts of time, which le 
within our own knowledge and obſervation. 
When I fee the life of a great man, who de- 
ſerved well of his country, after having ſtrug- 
gied through all the oppoſitions of prejudice and 
eavy, breaking out with laſtre, and ſhining 
forth in all the ſplendor of ſuccefs, I cloſe my 
book, and am an happy man for a whole even- 


ing. | 
Bat ſince in hiſtory, events are of a mixed 
nature, and often. happen alike. ta the worth- 
leſs and the deſerving, inſomuch that we fre- 
quently ſee a virtuous man dying ia the midſt 
of diſappointments and calamities, and the vici- 
ous ending their days in proſperity and peace; J 
love to amuſe myſelf with the accounts I meet 
with in fabulous kiſtories and fictions: For in 
this kind of writings we have always the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing vice puniſhed, and virtue reward. 
ed: Indeed, were we able to view a man in 
the whole circle of his exiſtence, we ſhould 
have the fatisfaQion of ſeeing it cloſe with hap- 
—— SEED WEI oNe 
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But though our view of him is interrupted by 
death before the finiſhing of his adventures (if 
I may ſo ſpeak) we may be ſure that the con- 
chufion and cataſtrophe is altogether ſaitable to 
his behaviour. On the contrary, the whole be- 
ing of a man, conſidered as an hero, or a knight 
errant, is comprehended within the limits of 
a poem or romance, and therefore always ends 
to our ſatisfaction ; fo that inventions of this kind 
are like food and exerciſe to a good-natured 
diſpoſition, which they pleaſe and gratify at the 
fame time that they nouriſh and ſtrengthen. 
The greater the aſſſiction is in which we fee 
our favourites in theſe relations engaged, the 
greater is the pleaſure we take in ſeeing them 
relieved. 

Among the many feigned hiſtories which I 


have met with in my reading, there is none 


in which the hero's perplexity is greater, and 
rhe winding out of it more difficult, than that 
in a French author whoſe name I have forgot. 
It fo happens that the hero's miſtreſs was the 
ter of his moſt intimate friend, who for 
certain reafons was given out to be dead, while 
he was preparing to leave his country in queſt 
of adventures. The hero having heard of his 
friend's death, immediately repaired to his miſ- 
treſs, to condole with her, and comfort her. 
Upon his arrival in her garden, he diſcovered 
at a diſtance a man claſped in her arms, and 
What 
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What ſhould be do? It did not conſiſt with 
the gentleneſs of a knight-errant either to kill 
his miſtreſs, or the man whom ſhe was pleaſed 
to favour. At the ſame time, it would have 
ſpoiled a romance, ſhould he have laid violent 
hands on himſelf. In ſhort, he immediately 
entered upon his adventures; and after a long 
ſeries of exploits, found out by degrees, that 
the perſon he ſaw in his miftrefſes arms was her 
own brother, taking leave of her before he left 
his country, and the embrace ſne gave him no- 
thing elſe but the affectionate farewell of a 
lifter : So that he had at once the two greateſt 
ſatisfaQions that could enter into the heart of 
man, in fiading his triend alive, whom he 
thought dead; and his miſtreſs faithful, whom 

he had believed inconſtant. f 
There are indeed ſome diſaſters fo very fatal. 
them. Of this kind was that of poor Lucre- 
tia; and yet we fee Ovid has found an expedi- 
ent even in this caſe. He deſcribes a beautiful 
and royal virgin walking on the ſea- ſnore, where 
ſhe was diſcovered by Nep.une, and violated 
after a long and unſucceſsful importunity, ta 
mitigate her ſorrow, he offers her whatever ſhe 
could will fur. Never certainly was the wit 
of woman more puzzled in finding out a ftra- 
tagem to retrieve her honour. Had ſhe deſired 
to be changed into a ftock or ſtone, a beait, 
fill or fowl, ſhe would have been a loſer by it: 
or 
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Or had ſhe deſired to have been made a ſea- 
nymph, or a goddeſs, her immortality would 
but have perpetuated her diſgrace. Give me 
therefore, ſaid ſhe, ſuch a ſhape as may make 
me incapable of ſuffering again the like calami- 
ty, or of being reproached tor what I have al- 
ready ſuffered. In ſhort, ſhe was turned into 
a man, and by that only means avoided the dan- 
ger and imputation ſhe ſo much dreaded. 

I was once myſelf in agonies of grief that are 
unutterable, and in ſo great a diſtraction of 
mind, that I thought myſelf even out of the 
poſlibility of receiving comfort. The occaſion 
was as follows: When I was a youth in a part 
of the army which was then quartered at Do- 
ver, I fell in love with an agreeable young wo- 
man, of a good family in thoſe parts, and had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing my addrefles kindly 
received, which occaſioned the perplexity I am 
going to relate. 

We were in a calm evening diverting our- 
ſelves upon the top of the cliff with the proſpect 
of the ſea, and trifling away the time in fach 
little fondneſſes as are moſt ridiculous to people 
in buſineſs, and moſt en do thofe in 
love. 
| 8 
ments, ſhe ſuatehed a paper of verſes out of my 
hand and ran away with them. I was follow- 
ing her, when on a ſudden the ground, though 
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precipice, ſank under her, and threw her down 
from ſo prodigious an height upon ſuch a range 
of rocks, as would have daſhed her into ten 
thouſand pieces, had her body been made of 
adamant.. It is much eaſier for my reader to 
imagine my ſtate of mind upon ſuch an occaſion, 
than for me to expreſs it. I faid to myſelf, it 
is not in the power of Heaven to relieve me! 
When I awaked, equally tranſported and 
aſtoniſhed, to ſee myſelf drawn out of an afflic- 
tion which, the very moment before, appeared 
to me altogether inextricable. 

The impreſſions of grief and horror were ſo 
livelyonthis occaſion, that while they laſted, they 
made me more miſerable than I was at the real 
death of this beloved perſon (which happened 
a few months after, at a time when the match 
between us was concluded) inaſmuch as the 
imaginary death was untimely, and I myſelf 
in a ſort an acceſſary; whereas her real deceafe 
had at leaſt theſe alleviations, of being naturai 
and inevitable. 

The memory of the dream I have related, 
fill dwells fo ſtrongly upon me, that I can ne- 
ver read the deſcription of Dover-Cliff, in 
Shakeſpear's tragedy of King Lear, without a 
freſh ſenſe of my eſcape. The proſpect from 
that place is drawn with ſuch proper incidents, 
that whoever can read it without growing gid- 
dy, mult have 2 goud head or a very bad one. 

n Come 
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Come on, Sir, heres the place; ſtand ſtill! How 
fearful | F «+ gp 
And dizzy "tis tn caſt one's eyes fo low ? | 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway airy, 
Show ſcarce as groſs as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs r 


e 

The ſiſhermen that walk npon the beach, 
Appear like mice, and yond tall anchoring bark 
Dim d to her boat ; her boat! a buoy 
Almoſt too ſmall for ſight. The murmuring ſurge 
(That on the nnmumber*d idle pebble beats) 
Cannot be heard ſo high. 96 
er | 
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Honous. 


YEST TT mr Þ 'o mate fo gras 
actions ought to be encouraged, fince men 
are of ſo different a make, that the fame prin- 
ciple does not work equally upon all minds. 
Drees 
duty or religion, which are only different 
names for the ſame thing, others ave pracapted 
to by Honour. 

The ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and delicate 
a nature, that it is only to be met with in 
minds which are naturally noble, or in ſuch as 
have been cultivated dy great examples, or 
a refined 
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2 refined education. This paper therefore is 
chiefly deſigned for thoſe who by means of any 
of theſe advantages are, or ought to be, actu- 
ated by this glorious principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a 
principle of action when it is miſunderſtood, I 
ſhall conſider honour with reſpect to three ſorts 
of men. Firſt of all, wita regard to thoſe who 
have a right notion of it. Secondly, with re- 
e 


And thirdly, with regard to thoſe who 15 
as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. . 

In the firſt place, true honour, though it be a 
different principle from religion, is that which 
produces the ſame effects. The lines of action, 


as it is enjoined by the laws of God; honour, as 
it is graceful and ornamental to human nature. 
The religious man fears the man of honour 
ſcorns to do an ill action. The former conſi- 
ders vice as ſomething that is beneath him, the 
other as ſomething that is offenſive to the Divine 


Being. The one as what is anbecoming, the 
other as what is forbidden. Thus Sencc:: 
ſpeaks in the natural and genuine language ot 
a man of honour, when he declares that were 
there no God to ſee or puniſh vice, he would 
not commit it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, fo 
baſe, and ſo vile a nature. 

I ſhall conclude this head with the deſcription 
ad * dapper! cons 
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Honeur*s a ſacred tye, the law of Kings, 

The noble mins diſtinguiſiiing perfecion, 

That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets 
her 


And imitates her attions where ſhe is not. 
It oug/tt not to be ſported ut. Cato. 


In the ſecond place we are to conſider thoſe 
who have miſtaken nations of honour, and 
theſe are ſuch as eſtabliſh any thing to them- 
ſelves far a point of honour which is contrary 
either to the laws of God, or of their country; 
who think it more honourable to revenge than 
to forgive an injury ; who make no ſcruple of 
telliag a lie, but would put any man to death 
that accuſes them of it; who are more careful 
ro guard their reputation by their courage than 
by their virtue. True fortitude is indeed fo 
becoming in human. nature, that he who wants 
it ſcarce deſerves the name of a man; but we 
find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe this notion, 
that they place the whole idea of honour in a 
kind of brutal courage; by which means we 
have had many among us who have called them. 
ſelves men of honour, that would have been a 
diſgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the man who 
ſacrifices any duty of a reaſonable creature to a 
prevailing mode or faſhion, who looks upon any 
thing as hononrable that is diſpleaſing to his 
Maker, or deſtructive to ſociety, who thinks 
himſelf obliged by this principle to the practice 
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of ſome virtues and not of others, is by no 
means to be reckoned among true men of hu- 

was a lively inftance of one afted 
by falſe honour. Timogenes world finite at a 
man's jeſt who ridiculed his Maker; and at the 
fame time, run a man through the body that 
ſpoke ill of his friend. Time genes would have 
ſcorned to have betrayed a ſecret, that was in- 
truited with him, though the fate of his coun- 
try depeuded upon the diſcovery of it. Timo- 
genes took away the lue of a young fellow in a 
duel, tor having ſpolcen ill of Belinda, a lady 
whom he himicif had ſeduced in her youth, and 
betrayed into want and ignominy. To cloſe 
his charatier, Timogenes, after having ruined 
ſeveral poor trade men's famihes, who had 
waſted him, fold his eitate to ſatisfy his credi- 
tors; but like a man of honour, diipoſed of all 
the money he could make of ir, in the paying 
off nis play-uebts, or to ipeak in his own lan- 
guage, his debts of honour. 

In the third place, we are to conſider thoſe 
perſous, who treat this principle as chimerical, 
and turn it into ridicule. Men who are pro- 
teflediy of no honour are of a more profligate 
and abandoned nature than even thoſe who 
are acted by falſe notions of it, as there is more 
hopes of a Heretick than of an Atheiſt. Theſe 
ſons of infamy contider honour with old Sy- 
phax, in the play beforementioned, as a fine ima- 
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ginary notion, that leads aſtray young unexpe- 
rienced men, and draws them into real mil- 
chiefs, while they are ergaged in the purſuits of 
s ſhadow. Theſe are generally perſons who, in 
Shakeſpearꝰs phraſe, are worn and hackneyedin 
© the ways of menz' whoſe imaginations are 
grown callous, and have loft all thoſe delicate 
ſentiments which are natural to minds that are 
innocent, and undepraved. Such old battered 
mifcreaats ridicule every thing as romantic that 
comes in competition with their preſent inte- 
reſt, and treat thoſe perſons as viſionaries who 
dare ſtand up in a corrupt age, for what has 
not its immediate reward joined to it. The 
talents, intereſt, or of ſuch men, 
make them very often uſeful in all parties, and 
at all times. But whatever wealth and digni- 
ries they may arrive at, they ought to conſider, 
that every one ſtands as a blot in the annals of 
his country, who arrives at the temple of Ho- 
nour by any other way than through that of 
Virtue. 

. GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 161. 
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employment to the mind of man. Ob- 
jects of pain or pleaſure, love or admiration, do 
not lie thick enough together in life to keep the 
ſoul in conſtant action, and ſupply an immediate — 
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exerciſe to its faculties. In order, there ſore, 
to remedy this defect, that the mind may not 
want buſineſs, but always have mate rials for 
thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain powers, 
that can recal what is paſled, and anticipate 
what is to come. 

That wonderful facuity, which we call the 
memory, is perpetually looking back, when we 
have nothing preſent to entertain us. It is 
like thoſe repotitories in ſeveral animals that 
are filled with ſtores of their former food, on 


which they may ruminate when their preſent 


paſture fails. | 

As the memory relieves the mind in ker va- 
cant moments, and prevents any chaſins of 
thought by ideas of wiat is patt, we have 
other faculties that agitate and employ her up- 
on what is to come. Theſe are the paſlions of 
hope and fear. 

By theſe two paſſions we reach forward into 
futurity, and bring up to our preſent thoughts 
objects that lie hid in the remoteſt depths of 
time. We ſuffer miſery, and enjoy happincſs, 
before they are in being; we can fet the ſun 
and ſtars forward, or lcie fight of them by 
wandering into thoſe retired parts of eterni- 
ty, when the heavens aud earth ſhall be no 
more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the exiſt- 
ence of a creature is to be circumſcribed by 
time, whoſe thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in 
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this paper, confine myſelf to that particular 
paſſion which goes by the name of Hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are ſo few and tran- 
fem, that man would be a very miſerable be- 
ing, were he not endowed with this paſlion, 
which gives him a taſte of thoſe good things 
that may poſũbly come into his poſſeſſion, Me 
* ſhould hope for every thing that is good,” 
ſays the old poet, Linus, * becauſe there is no- 
thing which may not be hoped for, and no- 
* thing but what the gods are able to give us.” 
Hope quickens all the ftill parts of life, and 
keeps the mind awake in her moſt remiſs avd 
indolent hours. It gives habitnal ferenity and 
good humour. It is a kind of vital heat in the 
ſoul, that cheers and gladdens her, when the 
does not attend to it. It makes pain eaſy, and 
labour pleaſant. 

Beſide theſe ſeveral advantages which ri! 
from Hope, there is another which is none ot 
the leaft, and that is, its great efficacy in pre- 
ſerving us from ſetting too high a value on pre- 
fent enjoyments. The ſaying of Czfar is very 
well known. When he had given away all his 
eſtate in grarnities among his friends, one of 
them aſked what he had left for himſelf; to 
which that great man replied, Hope. His na- 
rural magnanimity hindred him from prizing 
what he was certainly poſſeſſed of, and turned 
all his thongs upon ſomething more valuable 
that he had in view. I queſtion not but every 
reader 
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reader will draw a moral from this ſtory, and 
appiy it to himſelf without my direction. 

The old ſtory of Pandora's box (which many 
of tue learned believe was formed among the 
Heathens upon the tradition of the fall of man) 
ſtews us how deplorable a ſtate they thought 
the preſent life, without hope: To fer forth 
the utmoit condition of miſery they tell us, that 
our forefather, according to the Pagan theolo- 
gy, had a great veſſel preſented him by Pando- 
ra: Upon his lifting up the lid of ir, ſays the 
fable, there flew out all the calamities and dif. 
rempers incident to men, from which till that 
time, they had been altogether exempt. Hope, 
who had been incloſed ia the cup with ſo much 
bad company, inſtead uf ſi ing off with the reſt, 
ituck ſo cloſe to the lid of it, that it was ſhut 
down upon her. 

I ſhall make but two reſſections upon what 1 
have hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that no kind of life 
is ſo happy as that which is full of hope, eſpe- 
cially when the hope is well grounded, and 
when the object of it is of an exalted kind, and 
in its nature proper to make the perſon happy 
who enjoys it. This propotition muſt be very 
evident to thoſe who conſuler how few are the 
preſent enjoyments of the moſt happy man, 
and how infuthcient to give him an intire ſutis- 
faction and acquieſcence in them. 

My next obſervation is this, that a religions 
life is that which moſt abounds in a well- 

grounded 
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grounded hope, and ſuch an one as is fixed on 
objects that are capable of making us entirely 
happy. This hope in a religious man, is much 
more ſure and certain than the hope of any tem- 
poral blefling, as it is ſtrengthened not only by 
reaſon, but by faith. It has at the ſame time 
its eye perpetually fixed on that ſtate, which 
unplies in the very notion of it the moſt full and 
the moſt complete happineſs. 

I have before ſhewn how the influence of 
hope in general ſweetens life, and makes our 
preſent condition ſupportable, if not pleaſing ; 
but a religious hope has ftill greater advantages. 
It does not only bear up the mind under her 
ſuticrings, but makes her rejoice in them, as 
they may be the inftruments of procuring her 
the great and ultimate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has Ekewiſe this advantage 
above any other kind of hope, that it is able to 
revive the dying men, and to fill his mind not 
only with ſecret comfort and refreſment, but 
ſometimes with rapture and tranſport. He tri- 
umphs in his agonies, whilſt the foul ſprings for- 
ward with delight to the great objet which ſhe 
has always had in view, and leaves the body 
with an expectation of being reunited to her in 
a giorivus and joyful reſurrection. 

I hall conclude this eſi y with thoſe emblema- 
tical expreffious, of a lively hope, which the 
Piaimitt made uſe of in the midſt of thoſe dan- 
gers and adveriities which ſurrounded him; for 

the 
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following paſſage had its preſent and per- 
(onal ns well is Future an prophetic ſenſe 


It is a precept ſeveral times inculcated by 
Horace, that we ſhould not eutertain an hope 
of any thing in life which lies at a great diſtance 
from us. The ſhortneſs and uncertaiuty of our 
time here, makes ſuch a kind of hope unreaſun- 
able and abſurd. The grave lies unſeen be- 
tween us and the object which we reach after : 
Where one man lives to enjoy the good he has 
in view, ten thouſand are cut off in the purſuit 
of it. 

It happens likewiſe unluckily, that ene hope 
Bo ſooner dies in us, . 

cad, 
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ſtead. We are apt to fancy that we ſhall be 
happy and ſatisfied if we poſſeſs ourſelves of 
ſuch and ſuch particular erjoym ents ; but either 
by reaſon of their emprineſs, or the natural in- 
quierude cf the mind, we have no ſooner gaiu- 
ed one point but we extend our hopes to ano- 
ther. We ſtill find new üinviting ſcenes and 
landſkips lying behind thoſe which at a diſtance 
terminated our view. 

The natural conſequences of ſuch refleftions 
are theſe; that we (ould take care not to let 
our hopes run out into too great a length; that 
we ſhould ſufficiently weigh the objects of our 
hope, whether they be ſuch as we may reaſon- 
ably expect from them what they propoſe in 
their fruition, and whether they are ſuch as we 
are pretty ſure of attaining, in caſe our life ex- 
tend itſelf fo far. If we hope for things which 
are at too great a diſtance frem us, it is poſlible 
that we may be intercepted by death in our 
progreſs towards them. If we hope for things 
of which we have not thoroughly conſider - 
ed the value, our diſappointment will be 
greater than our pleaſure in the fruition of 
them. If we hope for what we are not likely 
to poſſeſs, we act and think in vain, and make 
life a greater dream and thadow than it really 
2 


Many of the miſeries and misfortunes of life 
proceed from our want of conſideration, in one 


or all of theſe particulars, * 
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on which the ſanguine tribe of lovers daily ſplit, 
and on which the bankrupt, the politician, the 
alchymiſt and projector are caſt away in every 
age. Men of warm imaginations and towering 
thoughts are apt to overlook the goods of for- 
tane which are near them, for ſomething that 
zlitters in the ſight at a diſtance; to neglect ſo- 
lid and ſubſtantial happineſs, for what is ſhowy 
and ſuperficial; and to contemn that good that 
lies within their reach, for that which they are 
not capable of attaining. Hope calculates its 
forward tv imaginary points of bliſs; aud graſps 
at impoſbbilities; and conſequently very often 
nour. 

What I have here ſaid, may ſerve as a moral 
to an Arabian fable, which I ſind tranſlated in- 
to French by Monſieur Galland. The fable 
has in it ſuch a wild, but natural ſimplicity, 
that I queſtion not but my reader will be as 
much pleaſed with it as I have been, and thar 
he will confider himſelf, if he reflects on the 
ſeveral! amuſements of hope which have ſoine- 
times paſſed in his mind, as a near relation to 
the Perſian glaſs-man. 

Alnaſchar, ſays the fable, was a very idle 
fellow, that never would ſet his hand to any 
buſineſs during his father's life. When his 
father died, he left him to the value of an hun- 
dred drachmas in Perſian money. Alnaſchar, 

in 
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in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out in 

„ bottles, and the fineſt earthen-ware. 
Theſe he piled up in a large open baſket, and 
having made choice of a very little ſhop, placed 
the baſket at his feet, and leaned his back up- 
on the wall, in expectation of cuſtomers. As 
he ſat in this poſture with his eyes upon the 
baſket, he fell into a moſt amuſing train of 


neighbours, as he talked to himſelf in the fol- 
lowing manner : This baſket, (ſays he) coſt 
© me at the wholeſale merchant's an hundred 
« drachmas, which is all I have in the world. 
© I mall quickly make two hundred of it, by 
© ſelling it in retail. Theſe two hundred 
© drachmas will in a very little while riſe to 
© four hundred, which of courſe will amount 
in time to four thoufand. Four thouſand 
+ drachmas cannot fail of making eight thou- 
fand. As ſoon as by this means I am maſter 
© of ten thuuſand, I will lay aſide my trade of 
© glaſ*-man, and turn jeweller. I ſhall then 
deal in diamonds, pearls, and all forts of rich 
© ſtones. When I have got together as much 
* wealth as IT can well defire, I will make a 
+ purchaſe of the fineſt houſe I can find, with 
© land, flaves, eunuchs and horſes. I fhall 
© then begin to enjoy myſelf, and make a noiſe 
in the world. I will not, however, ſtop 
there, but ſtill continue my traffic till I have 
got together an hundred thouſand drachmas. 

© When 
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When I have thus made myſelf maſter of an 
hundred thouſand drachmas, I ſhall naturally 
* ſet myſelf on the foot of a Prince, and will 
demand the Grand Vizir*: daughter in marri- 
age, after having repreſented to that Minifter 
* the information which I have received 
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Her women will repreſent to me, that ſhe is 
+ inconſulable by reaſon of ny unkindnefs, anc 
© beg me with tears to careſs her, and let her 
© fir down by me; but I ſhall till remain inex- 
© orable, and will turn my back upon her all 
© the firſt night. Her mother will then come 
© and bring her daughter to me, as I am ſeated 
+ on my ſofa. The daughter, with tears in 
© her eyes, will fling herſelf at my feet, and 
© beg of me to receive her into my favour: 


© veneration for my perſon. draw vp my legs 
* and fpurn her from me with my foot. in fach 
© a manner that ſtie ſhall fall down ſeveral paces 
+ from the ſofa.” 

Alnaſchar was intirely ſwallowed up in this 
ebimerica! viſon. and could not forbear acling 
with his foot what he had in his thoughts ; ſo 
that unluckily ſtriking his baſket of brittle 
ware, which was the foundation of all his 
grandeur, he kicked his glaſſes to a great di- 
Namce from him into the ſtreet, and broke 
tem into ten thouſand pieces. O. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 535. 
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Mr SrECTATOR, 
VE rp been a very great lover of 
* 2 your ſpeculations, as well in regard to the 
fue, «= to your manner of treating it. 
Human 
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Human nature I always thought the molt uie- 
ful object of human reaſon, and to make the 
+ conſideration of it pleaſant and entertaining, 
I always thought the beſt employmeut of hu- 
+ man wit: Other parts of philoſophy may 
© perhaps make us wiſer, but this not ouly an- 
Wers that end, but makes us better too. 
Hence it was that the oracle pruuouuced So- 
+ crates the wiſeſt of all meu living, becauc- 
he judiciouſiy made choice of human nature 
for the object of his thougats; an in juiry in · 
* to Which as much excreds ail other learning, 
nas it is of more conſequence to adjult the true 
nature and meaſures of right and wrong, than 
© ro ſettle the diſtance of the planets, and com- 

+ pute the times of their circumvolutions. 
One good eifect that will immediately ariſc 
© from a near obſervation of human nature, i; 
that we ſhall ceaſe to wonder at thoſe action: 
+ which men are uſed to reckon wholly unac- 
* countable; for as nothing is pruduced with- 
© out a cauſe, ſo by obſerving the nature anc 
* courſe of the puſlious, we thall be able to 
+ trace every action from its firit conception to 
* its death. We fthall no more admire at the 
+ proceedings of Cataline or Tiberius, when 
© we know the one was aftuated by a cruel 
* jealouly, the other by a furious ambition; 
+ for the actions of men follow their paiſiuns as 
© naturally as light does heat, or as any other 
effect flows trum its caute ; reaſun muſt be 
H 2 * employed 
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© employed in adijnſting the paſſions, but they 
« muſt ever remain the principles of action. 

The ſtrange and abſurd variety that is fo 
« apperent in mens action, ſhews plainly they 
* can never proceed immediately from reaſon ; 
* ſo pure a fountain emits no ſick troubled 
« waterz: They muſt neceflarily ariſe from the 
+ paſlions, which are to the minds as the winds 
* to a ſhip, they only can move it, and they 
too often deſtroy it; if fair and gentle, 
* they guide it into the harbour; if contrary 
and furious, they overſet it in the waves: In 
the fame manner is the mind affiſted or en- 
* dangered by the paſſions; reaſon muſt then 
* rake the place of pilot, and can never fail 
« of ſecuring her charge if ſhe be not wanting 
© to herſelf: The firength of the paſſions will 
never be accepted as an excuſe for complying 
« with them; they were deſigned for ſubjec - 
tion; and if a man ſuffers them to get the 
© upper hand, he then betrays the liberty of 
his own ſoul. 

As nature has framed the ſ veral ſpecies of 
© beinzs as it were in a chain, ſo man ſeems to 
be placed as the middle link between angels 
and brutes: Hence he participates both of 


_ © fleſh and fpirit by an admirable tie, which in 


© him occaſions perpetual war of paſſions; and 
© as a man inclines to the angelic or brute part 
© of his conflitution, he is then denominated 
good or bad, virtuous or wicked; if love, 
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© mercy, a OR op atk 
* him of the angel; if hatred, cruelty, and 

+ envy predominate, they declare his kindred 
to the brute. Hence it was that ſome of the 
+ ancients imagined, that as men in this life 
© inclined more to the angel or the brute, fo 
after their death they ſhould trautinigrate in- 
to the one or the other; and it would be nv 
* unpleatant 10tioa to conſider the ſeveral ſpe. 
© cies of brutes, into which we may imagine 
that tyrants, miiers, the proud, malicious, 
+ and ili natured might be changed. 

+ As a contequence of this original, all paſſi- 
© ons are in all men, but appear not iu all; 
© conſtitution, education, -cattom-of the coun. 
try, reaſon, and the like cauſes may improy-: 
© or abate the ſtrength of them, but ftill the 
© ſees remain, which are ever ready to ſprout 
© forth upon the leaſt encouragement. I have 
© heard a ſtory of a good religious man, who, 
© having been bred with the milk of a guat. 
«© was very modeſt in public vy a caretul reflec. 
tion he made on his actions, but he freque:rt. 
© ly had ai hour in fecret, wherein he had itis 
© friſks aud capers; and it we had an opportu- 
© nity of exami:ing the retit ce xt of the wirict- 
* eft philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould tiad 
« perpetual returns of thol. paiiivas they fo art- 
* fully conceal from the public. I remember 
* Machiavel oblerves, that every tate tuoull 
* 
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* bours, that ſo it ſhould never be unprovided 


© when an emergency happens; in like manner 


* ſhould reaſon be perpetually on its guard 
* againſt the paſſions, and never ſuffer them to 
* carry on any deſign that may be deſtruQtive of 
As ſecurity; yet at the ſame time it mult be 
careful, that it do not fo far break their 
ftrength as to render them contemptible, and 
« conſequently itſelf unguarded. 

* The underſtanding being of itſelf too lov; 
« and lazy to exert itſelf into action, it is neceſ- 
* ſary it mould be put in motion by the gentle 
+ gales of the paſſions, which may preſerve it 


trom ſtagnating and corruption; for they are 


* neceflary to the health of the mind, as the cir- 
- culationof the animal ſpirits is to the health of 
© the body; they keep it in life, and ſtrength 
« and vigour; nor is it poſſible for the mind to 
perform its offices without their afliſtance; 
« theſe motions are given us wich our being; 
+ they are little ſpirits that are born and die 
« with us; to ſome they are mild, eaſ and 
gentle, to others wayward and uoruly, yet 
© never too ſtrong for the reins of reaſon and 
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© fury of the courſers ſhould not be too great 
+ for the ſtrength of the charioteer. Young 
men whoſe are not a little uarvly, 
give ſmall hopes of their ever being conſide- 
* rable; the fire of youth will of courſe abate, 
+ and is a fault, if it be a fault that mends eve- 
© ry day; but ſurely, unleſs a man has fire in 
© youth, he can hardly have warmth in old 
* age. We muſt therefore be very cautious, 
© leſt while we think to regulate the paſſions, 
© we ſhould quite extinguiſh them, which is 
putting out the light of the ſoul; for to be 
+ without paſſion, or to be hurried away with 
it, makes a man equally blind. The extra- 
+ ordinary ſeverity uſed in moſt of our ſchools 
© has this fatal ettect, it breaks the ſpring of the 
+ mind, and moſt certainly deſtroys more good 
« genius's than it can poſſibly improve. And 
«© ſurely it is a mighty miitake that the 
© ſhould be ſo entirely ſubdued ; for little irre- 
« gularities are ſometimes not only to be bore 
+ with but to be cultivated too, fince they 
+ are frequently attended with the greateft 
+ perfections. All great genius's have faults 
+ mixed with their virtues, and reſemble the 
+ flaming buſh which has thorns amongſt lights. 
Since therefore the paſlions are the prin- 
© ciples of human actions, we muſt endeavour 
to manage them ſo as to retain their vigour, . 
© yet keep them under ſlrict command; we 


* mult govern them rather like free ſubjefts 


than 
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© than faves. left, while we intend to make 
© them obedient, they become abject, and unfit 
for thoſe great purpoſes to which they were 
© deſigned. For my part I mnſt confeſs I could 
© never have any regird to that ſet of philoſo- 
+ phers, who fo much infiſted upon an abſolute 
© indifference and vacancy from all paſſiun; for 
© it feems to me a thing very inconſiſtent for a 
man to diveſt bimſel of humanity, in order 
to acquire tranquillicy of mind, and to eradi- 
* cate the very principles of action, becauſe it 
* is poſſible they may produce ill effects. 
Jam, SIX. 
lor affetionate admirer, 
T. B. 
Srrerarok, Vol. VI. No. 408. 


There is nothing which I contemplate with 
greater pleaſure than the dignity of human na- 
ture, which often thews itſelf in all conditions 
of life: For notwithſtanding the degeneracy 
and meanneſs that is crept into it, there are a 
thouſand occafions in which it breaks throngh 
its original corruption, and ſhews what it once 
was, and what it will be hereafter. I confider 
the ſoul of man, as the ruin of a glorious pile of 
building; where, amidit great heaps of rubbiſh, 
you meet with noble fragments of ſculpture, 
broken pittars and vbelifts, and a magniticence 
in confuſion. Virtue and wiſdom are continu- 
_ ally employed in clearing the _—_—— 
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theſe diforderly heaps, recovering the noble 
pieces that He buried under them; and adjuſting 
them as well as poſſible. according to their an - 
cieat ſymmetry and beauty. A happy educa- 
tion, converſation with the fineſt ſpirits, look- 
ing abroad into the works of nature, and obfcr- 
vations upoa mankind, are the great aſſiſt ances 
to this neceſſary and glorious work. But even 
among thofe who have never had the happineſa 
of any of theſe advantages, there are ſometimes 
ſuch exertions of the greatneſs that is natural to 
the mind of man, as ſhew capacities and abili- 
ties, which only want theſe accidental helps to 
fetch them out, and ſhew them in a proper 
light. A Plebeian ſoul is ſtill the ruin of this 
glorious edifice, though incumbered with all its 
rubbiſh. This retie&ion roſe in me from a let- 


ter which my ſervant dropped as he was dreſſing 
me, and which he told me was communicated 


to him as he is an acquaintance of fume of the 
perſons mentioned in it. The epiſtle is from 
one Serjeant Hall, of the Foot-guards. Itis 
dire ed, To Serjeant Cabe, in the Coldſtream 
© regiment of Fout-gnards, at the Red Lettice 
in the Butcher row, near Temple-Bar.” 

I was fo pleaſed with feveral touches in it, 
that I could not forbear ſhewing it to a cluſter 
of critics, who, inſtead of conſidering it in the 
light I have done, examined it by the rules of 
epiſtolary writing: For as theſe gentlemen are 


ſeldom meu of any great genius, taey wors al- 
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together by mechanical rules, and are able to 
diſcover no beauties that are not pointed out by 
Bouhours and Rapia : The letter is as follows: 


Comrade, From tie camp before Mons, Sep.26. 
: I Received yours, aad am glad yourſelr and 
your wife are in good health, with all the 
+ reſt of my friends. Our batallion uttered 
more thau I could wiſh in the action. But 
+ who can withitand fate? Poor Richard Ste- 
* venſon had his fate with a great many more : 
* he was killed dead before we entered the 
* trenches. We had above 200 of our bataliion 
© Killed and wounded: We loſt 10 ſerjeauts, 
* 6 are as fulloweth: Jenaings, Caſtlas, Roach, 
* Shirring, Meyrick, and my fon Smith. The 
reit are not your acquaintance. I have re- 
* ceived a very bad ihot in my head myſelf, but 
am ia hopes, and pleaſe God, I mall recover, 
+ I continue in the feld, and lie at my Colonel's 
* quarters. Arthur is very well, but I can give 
© you no account of Elms; he was in the hofpi- 
tal before I came into the field. I will not 
pretend to give you an account of the battle, 
* knowing you have a better in the prints. 
Pray give my ſervice to Mrs Cook and her 
daughter, to Mr Stoffet and his wife, and to 
* Mr Lyver, and Thomas Hogſdon, and to Mr 
* Ragdell, and to all my friendsand acquaintance 
in general who do alk after me. My love to 
Mrs Stevenſon. I am ſorry for the ſending 
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© (ach ill news. Her huſband was gathering a 
« little money together to ſend to his wife, and 
put it into my hands. I have ſeven ſhillings and 
© taree-pence, which I ſhall take care to ſend 
© her; wiching your wife a ſafe delivery, and 
both of you all happinefG, reſts 

+ Your aflured friend, and comrade, 


* Joun HALL. 


© We had but an indifferent breakfaſt, but 
* the Mounſeers never had fuch a dinner in all 
* their lives. 

My kind love to my comrade Hinton, and 
* Mrs Mergan, and to john Brown and 
* his wife. I ſent two ſhillings, and Stevenſon 
* {ix-pence, to drink with you at Mr Cook's; 
but 1 have heard nothing from him. It was 
* by Mr Edgar. 

Corporal Hartwell defires to be remember- 
© ed to you, and deſires you to enquire of 
Edgar. what is become of his wite Pegg; 
© and when you write to fend word in your 
© letter what trade ſhedrives. 

* We had here very bed weather, which I 
© doubt will be an hindrance to the ſiege; but 
I am in hopes we ſhall be maſters of the 
© town in a little time, and then I believe we 


+ ſhall go ro garriſon.” 


I ſaw the critics prepared to nibble at my 
letter; therefere examined it myſelf, partly in 
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their way, and partly my own. This is (ſaid 
I) truly a letter, and an honeſt repreſentation 
of that cheerful heart which accompanies the 
poor ſoldier in his warfare. Is not there in this all 
the topick of ſubmittingto our deſtiny as well diſ- 
cufled, as if a greater man had been placed, 
like Brutus, in his tent at midnight, reflecting 
on all the occurrences of paſt life, and ſaying 
fine things on being itſelf? What ſerjeant Hall 
knows of rhe matter, is that he wiſhes there 
had not been fo many killed, and he had him- 
ſelf a very bad ſhot in the head, and ſhould 
recover if it pleaſed God. But be that as it will 
he takes care, like a man of honour, as he cer- 
tainly is, to let the widow Stephenſon know that 
he had ſeven and three-pence for her, and that 
if he lives, he is ſure he ſhall go into garriſon at 
laſt. I doubt not but all the good company at 
the Red Lettice drank his health with as much 
177 ĩ ten et ent. nc 


I am concerned for is, that Mrs P 
well may be offended at ſhewing — 


pads: — — . — 
little enquired into. But I could not fink that 
circumſtance, becauſe you critics would have 
laſt one of the parts which I doubt not but you 
have much to ſay upon, whecher the familiar 
way is well hit in this ſtyle or not? As for my- 
ſelf, I take a very particular ſaĩtisfaction inſee- 
ing any letter that is fit only for thoſe to read 
who are concerned in it, but eſpecially on ſuch a 
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If we conſider the heap of an army, 
out of all proſpect of rifing and preferment ed 
they certainly are, and ſuch great things exc- 
motive of their gallantry. But to me, wha 
was acadet at the battle of Coldſtream in Scot- 
land, when Monk charged at the head of the 

now called Coldftream from the 
vidory of that day; (I remember it as well as 
if it were yeſterday) I ſtood on the left old 
Weft, who I believe is now at Chelſea; I ſay 
kind, I take the gallantry of private ſoldi _ 
proceed from the ſame, if not from a nobler 
impulſe than that of gentlemen and offi 
They have the ſame taſte of being acceptable to 
profeſſion by the ſame irreſiſtible charm of fel- 
and abates the anguiſh of pain. Add to this, 
that they have the ſame regard to fame, though 
they do not expect ſo great a ſhare as men a- 
bove hope for; but Pll engage ſerjeant 
Hall would die ten thouſand deaths. rather than 
a word ſhould be ſpoken at the Red Lettice, or 
his courage or honeſty. If you will have my 
opinion then of the ſerjeant's letter, 1 
the ſtyle to be mixed, but truly epi l * — 
ſentin . CE 4 
Vor. III. 1 ſublime ; 


Dr 
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ſublime ; the poſtſcript of Pegg Heartwell, in 
the gay; and the hole, the picture of the 
braveſt ſort of men, that is to ſay, a man of 


great courage and ſmall hopes. 
TATLER, Vol. II. No. 87. 


HUMOUR. 


A nag ef Macs ef writing, there is none in 
which authors are more apt to miſcarry, 
than in works of humour, as there is none in 
which they are more ambitious to excel. It is 
not an imagination that teems with monſters, 
an head that is filled with extravagant concep- 
tions, which is capable of furniſhing the world 
with diverſions of this nature; and yet if we 
look into the productions of ſeveral writers, 
who ſet up for men of humour. what wild irre- 
gular fancies, what unnatural diſtortions of 
thought, do we meet with? If they ſpeak non- 
ſenſe, they believe they are talking humour; 
and when they have drawn together a ſcheme 
of abſurd inconſiſtent ideas, they are not able to 
read it over to themſelves without laughing. 
Theſe poor gentlemen endeavour to gain them- 
ſelves the reputation of wits and humouriſts, by 
ſuch monſtrous conceits as almoſt qualify them 
for Bedlam ; not conſidering that humour ſhould 
always lie under the check of reaſon, and that 
it requires the direction of the niceſt judgment, 
by ſo much the more as it indulges itſelf in 
the 
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the moſt boundleſs freedoms. There is a kind 
of nature that is to be obſerved in this fort of 
compoſlitions,. as well as in all other; and a 
certain regularity of thought which muſt diſco- 
ver the writer to be a man of ſenſe, at the ſame 
time that he appears altogether given up to ca- 
price. For my part, when I read the delicious 
mirth of an unikilful author, I cannot be fo 
barbarous as to divert myſelf with it, but am 
rather apt to pity the man, than to laugh at 
any thing he writes. 

The deceaſed Mr Shadwell, who had him - 
ſelf a great deal of the talent which I am treat- 
ing of, repreſents an empty rake, in one of his 
plays, as very much ſurprized to hear one ſay, 
that breaking of windows was not humour ; and 
I queſtion not but ſeveral Engliſh readers will 
be as much ſtartled to hear me affirm, that ma- 
ny of thoſe raving incoherent pieces, which are 
often ſpread among us, under odd chimerical 
titles, are rather the offsprings of a diſtempered 
brain, than works of humour. | 

It is indeed much ealier to deſcribe what is 
not humour, than what is; and very difficult 
to define it otherwiſe than, as Cawley has done 
wit, by negatives. Were I to give my own 
notioas of it, I would deliver them after Plato's 
manner, in a kind of allegory, and by ſuppoſing 
humour to be a perſon, deduce to him all his 
qualifications, according to the following gene- 
alogy. Truth was the founder of the family, 
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and the father of Good Senſe. Good Senſe was 
the father of Wit, who married a lady of a col- 
lateral line, called Mirth, by whom he had iſſue 
Humour. Humour therefore being the young - 
eſt of this illuſtrious family, and deſcended from 
parents of ſuch different diſpoſitions, is very va- 
rious and unc qual in his temper; ſometimes you 
fee him putting on grave looks and a folemn ha- 
bit, ſometimes airy in his behaviour, and fan- 
taſtic in his drefs : Infomuch that at different 
times he appears as ſerious as a judge, and as 
jocular as a Merry Andrew. But as he has a 
great deal of the mother in his conſtitution, 
whatever mood he is in, he never fails to make 
his company laugh. 

But fiace there is an impoſtor abroad, who 
takes upon him the name of this young gentle- 
man, and would willingly paſs for him in the 
world; to the end that well- meaning perſons 
may not be impoſed upon by cheats, I would 
deſire my readers, when they meet with this 
pretender, to look into his parentage, and to 
examine him ſtrictly, whether or no he be re- 
motely allied to Truth, and lineally deſcended 
from Good Senſe; if not, they may conclude 
him a counterfeit. They may likewiſe diſtin. 
guiſn him by a loud and exceffive laughter, in 
which he ſeldom gets his company to join with 
him. For as True Humour generally looks 
ferious, while every body laughs about him ; 
Falſe Humour is always laughing, whilſt every 

body 
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body about him looks ferions. I ſhall only add, 
if he has not in him a mixture of both parents, 
that is, if he would paſs for the offspring of Wit 
without Mirth, or Mirth without Wir, you 
may conclude him to be altogether ſpurious, 
and a cheat. 

The impoſtor, of whom I am ſpeaking, de- 
ſcends originally from Falſhood, who was the 
mother of Nonſenſe, who was brought to bed 
of a ſon, called Frenzy, who married one of 
the daughters of Folly, commonly known by 
the name of Laughter, on whom he begot that 
monſtrous infant of which I have been here 
ſpeaking. I ſhall ſet down at length the genea- 
logical table of Falſe Humour, and at the ſame 
time, place under it the genealogy of True 
Humour, that the reader may at one view be- 
hold their different pedigrees and relations. 


FALSH 00D. 
NONSENSE. 
FRENZY.——LAUGHTER. 
FALSE HUMOUR. 


TRUTH. 
GOOD SENSE. 
W1IT.——M11RiTEH. 

HuMoUuR 


I might extend the Allegory, by mentioning 
ſeveral of the children of Falſe Humour, who 


are more in number than the fands of the ſea, 
| I 3 and 
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and might in particular enumerate the many 
fons and danghters which he has begot in this 
iMand. But as this would be a very invidious 
taſk, I ſhall only obſerve in general, that Falſe 
Humour differs from the True, as a monkey 
does from a man. 

Firſt of all, he is exceedingly given to little 
apiſh tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He ſo much delights in mimickry, 
that itis all one to him whether he expoſes by 
it vice and folly, luxury and avarice ; or, on 
the contrary, virtue and wiſdom, pain and po- 
verty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, info- 
much that he will bite the hand that feeds him, 
and endeavour to ridicule both friends and 
foes indifferently, for having but ſmall talents, 
he muſt be merry where he can, not where he 
thould. 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of reafon, he 
purſues no point either of morality or inſtruc- 
don, but is ludicrous for the ſake of belng fo. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of having any thing 
but mock-repreſentations, his ridicnle is al- 
ways perſonal, and aimed at the vicious man or 
the writer ; not at the vice or at the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole ſpecies 
of falſe humouriſts; but as one of my principal 
defign: in this paper is to beat do wn that malig- 
nan: ſpirit, which diſcovers itſelf in the writ- 
ings of the preſent age, I ſhall not fcruple, = 
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the future, to ſingle out any of the ſinall wits, 
that infeſt the world with ſuch compoſitions as 
are ill-natured, immoral and abſurd. This is 
the only exception which I ſhall make to the 
general rule I have preſcribed myfelf, of at- 
tacking multitudes: Since every honeſt man 
ought to look upon himfelf as ina natural ſtate 
of war with the libeller, and lampooner, and 
to annoy them where-ever they fall in his way. 
This is but retaliating upon them, — 
them, as they treat ethers. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. — 
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Aly SPECTATOR, 

AVING in your paper of Monday laſt 
b publiſhed my report on the caſe of Mrs 
© Fanny Fickle, wherein I have taken notice, 
that love comes after marriage; I hope your 
© readers are ſatisfied of this truth, that as love 
© generally produces matrimony, ſo it often 
* happens that matrimony produces love. a 

It perhaps requires more virtues to make a 
© good huſband or wife, than what go to the 
* finiſhing any the moſt ſhining character what 
ſoever. 

+ Diſcretion ſeems abſolately neceflary, and 
* according}y we ſind that the beſt huſbands have 
deen moſt famous for their wiſdom. Ho- 
mer, who hath drawn a perfect pattern of a 
© prudent man, to make it the more complete, 

| | + hath 
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© hath celebrated him for the juſt returns of 
* fidelity and truth to his Penelope; infomuch 
that he refuſed the careſſes of a goddeſs for 
© her ſake, and to uſe the expreſſion of the beſt 
* of Pagan authors, vetulan ſuam pretulit 
* immortalitati, his old woman was dearer to 
* him than immortality. 

© Virtue is the next neceſſary qualification for 
© this domeſtic character, as it naturally pro- 
* dnces conſtancy and mutual eſteem. Thus 
* Brutus and Portia were more remarkable for 
virtue and affection than any others of the age 
in which they lived. 

+ Good nature is a third neceſſary ingredient 
in the marriage-ſtate, without which it would 
* inevitably four upon a thouſand occaſions. 
+ When greatneſs of mind is joined with this 
+ amiable quality, ic attracts the admiration and 
* eſteem of all who behold it. Thus Czfar, 
not more remarkable for his fortune and va- 
* lour than for his humanity, ſtole into the 
* hearts of the Roman people, when breaking 
* through the cuſtom, he an ora- 
tion at the funeral of his firſt and beit beloved 
+ wife. 

© Good nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be 
© ſteady and uniform, and accompanied with 
© an evenneſs of temper, which is, above all 
things, to be preſerved in this friendſhip con- 
- 
* 


tracted for life. A man muſt be eaſy within 
hinſelf, before he can be fo to his otner ſelf. 
© Socrates, 
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* Socrates, and Marcus Aurelius, are inſtances 
+ of who, by the ſtrength of philoſophy, hav- 
© ing entirely compoſed their minds, and ſub- 
+ dued their paſſions, are celebrated for good 
© huſbands, notwithſtanding the firſt was yoked 
with Xaatippe, and the other with Fauſtina. 
© If the wedded pair would but habituate 
© themſelves, for the firſt year, to bear with 
© one another's faults, the difficuity would be 
pretty well conquered. This mutual ſweet- 
+ nefs of temper and complacency was finely 
© recommended in the nuptial ceremonies 
© among the Heathens, who, when they ſacri- 
* ficed to Juno at that ſolemnity, always tore 
aut the gall from the encrails of the victim, 
* and caſt it behind the altar. 

I ſhall conclude this letter with a paſſage 
© out of Dr. Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Stafford. 
© ſhire, not only as it will ſerve to fill up your 
* preſent paper, but, if I find myſelf in the hu- 
* mour, may give riſe to another; I having by 
me an old regiſter belonging to the place here 
© undermentioned.” | 

Sir Philip de Somervile held the manors of 
Whichenovre, Sireſcot, Ridware, Netherton, 
and Cowley, all in Com. Stafford, of the Earls 
of Lancaſter, by his memorable ſervice. The 
ſaid Sir Philip ſhall find, maintain, and ſuſtain, 
one Bacon-Flitch, hanging in his hall at Whi- 
chenovre, ready arrayed all times of the year, 


but in Lent, to be given to every man or wo- 
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man married, after the day and the year of 
their marriage be paſt, in form following. 

Whenſoever that any one ſuch before-named 
will come to enquire for the bacon, in their 
own perſon, they ſhall come to the bailiff or to 
the porter of the lordſhip of Whichenovre, 
and ſhall ſay to them in the manner as enſueth ; 

© Bailiff, or porter, I do you to know, that I 
© am come for myſelf, to demand one Bacon 
* Flyke hanging in the hall of the Lord of 
* Whichenovre, after the form thereunto be- 
4 30 * 

After which relation, the bailiff or porter 
ſhall afgn à day to him, upon promiſe by his 
faith to return, and with him to bring twain of 
his neighbours. And in the mean time the faid 
bailif mall take with him twain of the free- 
hoiders of the lordſhip of Whichenovre, and 
they three ſhall go to the manor of Rudlow, be- 
longing to Robert Knightleye, and there ſhall 
ſummon the aforeſaid Knightleye, or his bailiff, 
commanding him to be ready at Whichenovre, 
the day appointed, at prime of day, with his 
carriage, that is to fay, a horſe and a ſaddle, 
a ſack and a prike, for to convey the ſaid bacon 
and corn a journey out of the county of Staf- 
ford, at his coſtages. And then the ſaid bailif 
ſhall, with the ſaid freeholders, ſummon all the 
tenants of the ſaid manor, to be ready at the 
day appointed, at Whichenovre, for to do and 
perfurm the ſervices which they owetothe bacon. 
And 
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And at the day aſſigned, all ſuch as owe ſervices 
to the bacon, ſhall be ready at the gate of the ma- 


nor of W hichenovre, from the ſun- rĩſing to noon, 


attending and awaiting for the coming of him 
who fetcheth the bacon. And when he is come, 
there ſhall be delivered to him and his fellov 
; and to all thoſe which ſhall be there, 
to do their ſervices due to the bacon. And 
they ſhall lead the ſaid demandant with trumps 
and tabours, and other manner of minſtrelſy, 
to the hall door, where he ſhall find the Lord 
of Whichenovre, or his ſteward, ready to de- 
liver the bacon in this manner. 
He mall enquire of him, which demandeth 
the bacon, if he have brought twain of his 
with him: Which muſt anſwer, 
© They be here ready. And then the it a 
ſhall cauſe theſe two neighbours to ſwear, if the 
ſaid demandant be a wedded man, or have been 
a man wedded ; and if fince his marriage one 
year and a day be paſt; and if he be a freeman, 
or a villain. And if his ſaid neighbours make 
oath, that he hath for him all theſe three points 
rehearſed; then ſhall the bacon be taken down 
be lad upon one half quarter of wheat, and 
upon one other of rye. And he that demandeth 
the bacon ſhall kneel upon his knee, and ſhall 


hold kis right-hand upon a book, which book 


ſhall make oath in this manner. 
Here 


% 
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© Here ye Sir Philip de Somervile, Lord of 
©* Whichenovre, mayntener and gyver of this 
© baconne: That I 4 fithe I wedded B my 
© wife, and ſithe I had hyr in my kepying, and 
© at my wylle, by a year and a day after our 
© marriage, I would not have chaunged for 
none other, farer ne fowler; richer, ne 


And his neighbours ſhall make oath, that 
they truſt verily he hath ſaid truly. And if it 
be found by his neighbours before-named, that 
he be a freeman, there ſhall be delivered to 
him half a quarter of wheat and cheeſe; and if 
he be a villain, he ſhall have half a quarter of 
rye without cheeſe. And then ſhall Knightleye, 
the lord of Rudlow, be called for, to carry all 
theſe things tofore rehearſed ; and the ſaid corn 
thall be laid on one horſe and the bacon above 
it; and he to whom the bacon appertaineth 
ſhall aſcend upon his horſe, and ſhall take the 
cheeſe before him, if he have a horſe. And if 
he have none, the Lord of Whichenovre ſhall 
cauſe him to have one horſe and ſaddle. to ſuch 
time as he be paſſed his lordſhip; and fo ſhall 


they 
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won it, with trumpets, tabourets, and other 
manner of minſtrelfie. And all the free tenants 
of Whichenovre ſhall conduct him to be paſſed 


the lordſhip of Whichenovre. And then hall 
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„ne uneaſineſs with which I recolle& the 
* paſt years, and the apprehenfions with which 
: is ſo general a diſtemper, that F 


| but imagine a ſpeculation on this ſub. 
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ordered my bones to be diſpoſed of in this 
manner for the good of my countrymen, 
Vho are troubled with too exorbitant a degree 
* of fire. All fox-hunters upon wearing me 
+ would in a ſhort time, be brought to endure 
their beds in a moruing, and perhaps even 
quit them with regret at ten: Inftead of hur- 
© rying aw'y to teize a poor animal, and run 
© away from their own thoughts, a chair or a 
+ chariot would be thought rhe m oft deſireable 
means of performing a remove from one 
place to another. I ſhonld Ee a cure for the 
* unnatural defire of John Trot for dancing, 
and a ſpecific to leſſen the inclination Mrs 
* Fidget has to motion, and cauſe her alw ys to 
© give her approbation to the preſent place ſhe 
* in. In fine, no Egyptian mummy was ever 
* half fo uſeful in phyſic, as I ſhould be to theſe 
( feveriſh conſtitutions, to repreſs the violent 
© ſallies of youth, and give each action its pro- 
per weight and repoſe. | 
© I can ſtifle any violent inclination, and op- 
+ poſe a torrent of anger, or the ſolicitations 
+ of revenge, with ſucceſs. But indolence is a 
© flream which flows lowly on, but yet under- 
© mines the foundation of every virtue. A vice 
of a more lively nature were a more deſirable 
+ tyrant than this ruſt of the mind, which gives 
© tincture of its nature to every action of 
one's life. It were as little hazard to be toſt 
in a ſtorm, as to lie thus perpetually becalm- 
K 2 ed: 
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+ ed: And it is to no purpoſe to have withi:: 
© one the ſeeds of a thoufand good qualities, it 
« we want the vigour and reſolution neceſſa- 
2 Death brings all 

perſons back to an equality; and this image 
+ of it, this lumber of the mind, leaves no dif. 
« ference between the greateſt genius and the 
* meaneſt underſtanding: A faculty of doing 
« things remarkably praiſe-worthy thus con- 
© cealed, is of no more uſe to the owner, than 
* a heap of gold to the man who dares not uſe 
© It 

* To-morrow is ftill the f tal time when all 
+ is to be reCtified: To-morrow comes, it 
goes, and fill I pleaſe myſelf with the ſha- 
« dow, whilft 1 loſe the reality; unmindful 
+ that the preſent time alone i ours, the fu- 
ture is yet unborn, and the pa“ is dead, and 
can only live (as parents in their children) in 
the actions it has produced. 

© The time we live ought not to be comput- 
ed by the number of years, but by the uſe 
has been made of it; thus it is not the extent 
* of ground, but the yearly rent which gives 
the value to the eftate. Vretched and 
« thoughtleſs creatures, in the only place where 
* covetouſneſs were a virtue we turn prodigals! 
Nothing lies upon our hands with ſuch uneaſi- 
' with, nn# hes ne been ſo many devices for 

+ any one thing, as to make it flide away im- 

+ perceptibly and to no purpoſe. A ſhilling 

«© tha"! 
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© ſhall be hoarded up with care, whilſt that 
© which is above the price of an eſtate, is flung 
© away with diſregard and contempt. There 
is nothing now-a-days fo much avoided as a 
© ſolicitous improvement of every part of time; 
© it is a report muſt be ſhunned as one tenders 
the name of a wit and a fine genius, and as 
© one fears the dreadful character of a labori- 
* ous plodder: Burt notwithſtanding this, the 
+ greateſt wits any age has produced thought 
far otherwiſe, for who can think either 80, 
* crates or Demomſthenes loſt any reputation, 
+ by their continual pains both in 
the defects and improving the gifts of nature. 
All are acquainted with the labour and afi- 
© duity with which Tully acquired his elo- 
* quence. Seneca in his letters to Lucelius aſ- 
+ ſures him, there was not a day in which he 
did not either write ſomething, or read and 
© epitomiſe ſome good author; and I remem- 
der Pliny in one of his letters, where he 
gives an account of the various methods he 
* uſed to fill up every vacancy of time, after 
* ſeveral employments which he enumerates; 
* ſometimes, ſays he, I hunt; but even then I 
* carry with me a pocket book, that whilſt my 
* ſervants are buſied in dipoting of the nets ande 
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* cially fince the good will not be confined to 
+ me alone, but will be of aniverial uſe. For 
* there is no hopes of amendment where men 
* are pleaſed with their ruin and whilſt they 
think lazineſs is a deſireable character: Whe- 
© ther it be that they like the ſtate itſelf, or 
that they think it gives them a new luſtre 
__ © when they do exert themſelves, ſeemingly to 
© be able to do that without labour and appli-- 
„ cation, which others attain. to but with the 
-. greateſt diligence. 
© I am, SIX, 
6 huznble ſervant 
Your moſt obliged _ 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 316. 
There are two forts of perſons within the 
conſideration of my frontiſpiece; the firſt are 


the mighty body of lingerers, perſons who do. 


kiefer 
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The others being ſomething more vivacious, 
are ſuch as do not only omit to ſpend their 
time well, but are in the conſtant purſuit of 
criminal fatisfaftions. Whatever the divine 
may think, the caſe of the firſt ſeems to me the 
moſt deplorable, as the habit of floth is more 
invincible than that of vice. The firſt is pre- 
ferred even when the man. is fully poſſefled of 
himſelf, and ſubmitted to with conſtant delibe- 
ration and cool thought. The other we are 
driven into generally through the heat of wine, 
„ 

ing the deprivation or ſuſpenſion of our reaſon, 
than in the poſſeſſion of it. The irregular 
ſtarts of vicious appetites are in time deſtroyed 
by the gratification of them; but a well order 
ed life of floth receives daily ſtrength from its 
continuance. I went (ſays Solomon) by the 
* field of the flothful, and the vineyard of the 
man void of underſtanding; and lo! it was 
+ all grown over with thorns, and nettles had 
© thereof was broken down.” To raiſe the 


in his bay 
* fom, and it grieveth him to bring it again to 
* his mouth.” If there were no future account 
expected of ſpending our time, the immediate 
convenience that attends a life of idlenefs, 

| 
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ſhould of itſelf be perſuaſion enough to the men 
of ſenſe to avoid it. I fay to the men of ſenſe, 
becauſe there are of theſe that give into it, and 
for theſe chiefly is this paper defigned. Argu- 
ments drawn from future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, are things too remote for the conſide - 
ration of ſhabborn ſanguine youth: They are 
affected by ſuch only as propoſe immediate plea- 
ſure or pain; as the ſtrongeſt perſuaſive to the 
children of Ifrael was a land flowing with 
milk and honey. I believe I may ſay there is 
more toil, fatigue and uneaſineſs in floth than 
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Thi:k-ey'd muſing curſed melancholy, . 


has that conſtant life in his viſage and converſa- 
tion, which the idle ſplenetick man borrows 
fometimes from the ſun-ſhine, exerciſe, or an 
agreeable friend. A recluſe idle ſubriety muſt 
be attended with more bitter remorſe, than the 
moſt active debaucllery can at any intervals be 
moleſted with: The rake, if he is a cautious 
manager, will allow himſelf very little time to 
examine his own. conduct, and will beſtow as 
few refleQions upon himſelf, as the lingerer does 
upon any thing elſe, unleſs he has the misfortune 
to repent: I repeat the misfortune to repent, 
becauſe I have put the great day of account out 
of the preſent caſe, and am now inquiring not 
whoſe life is moſt irreligious, but moſt incon- 
venient. A gentleman that has formerly been 
a very eminent lingerer, and ſomething ſplene- 
tick, informs me, that in one winter he drank 
fix hampers of ſpaw water, ſeveral gallons of 
chalybeate tincture, tu o hogſheads of bitrers at 
the rate of 60/. an hogſhead, laid one hundred 
ard fifty infallible ſchemes, in every one of 
which he was diſappointed, received a thouſand 
ia thort run thro* more miſery and expence, 
than the moſt meritorious bravo could boaſt of. 
Another tells me, that he fell into this way at 
the univerſity, where the youth are too apt to 

be 
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be lulled into a ſtate of ſuch tranquillity as pre- 
judices them againſt the buſtle of that worldly 
butineſs, for which this part of their education 
ſhould prepare them. As he could with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy be idle in his own chamber. he 
frys he was for ſome years irrecover:bly ſunk, 
and immerſed in the luxury of an eaſy chair, 
tho” at the ſame time, in the general opinion, 
he paſſed for a hard (ſtudent. During this le- 
thargy he had ſome intervals of application to 
books which rather aggravated than ſuſpended 
the painful thoughts of a miſ-ſpent life. Thus 
his ſuppoſed relief became his puniſament, and 
like the damn'd in Milton, upon their couvey- 
ance at certain revolutions from fire to ice, 


m— Hz felt by turns the bitter change 


Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 


Herre. 
When he had a mind to go out, he was ſo ſeru- 
pulous as to form ſome excuſe or other which 
the idle are ever provided with, and could not 
ſatisfy himſelf without this ridiculous appearance 
of juſtice. Sometimes by his own contrivance 
and infinuation, the woman that looked after 
his chamber would convince him of the neceſi t 
of waſhing his room, or any other matter of the 
like joyous import, to which he always ſubmit- 
ted, after having decently oppoſed it, and made 


his exit with much ſeeming reluctance, and in- 
ward delight. Thus did he paſs the noon of 
his 
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his life in the ſolitude of a monk, and the guilt 
of a libertine. He is fince awakened by appli- 
cation out of flumber, has no more ſpleen than 
a Dutchman, who, as Sir W. Temple obſerves, 
is not delicate or idle enough to ſuffer from this 
encmy; bus * bs avwaye wen when he is nor ih, 
always pleaſed when he is not angry. 

There is a gentleman I have ſeen at a coffee- 
houſe near the place of my abode, who having 
a pretty good eſtate, and a difinclination to 
books or buſineſs, to ſecure himſelf from ſome 
of the above-mentioned misfortunes, employs 
himſelf with mnchalacrity in the following me- 
thod. Being vehemently diſpoſed to loquacity, 
he has a perſon conſtantly with him, to whom 
he gives an annual penſion for no other merit 
but being very attentive, and never i 
him by queſtion and anfwer, whatever he may 
utter that may ſeemingly require it. To ſecure 
to himſelf diſcourſe, his fundamental maxim 
ſeems to be, by no means to confider what he 
is going to ſay. He delivers therefore every 
thought as it firſt intrudes itſelf upon him, and 
then, with all rhe freedom you could wiſh, will 
examine it, and rally the impertinence or e- 
vince the truth of it. In ſhort, he took the ſame 
pleaſure in confuting himſelf, as he could have 
done in diſcomfiting an opponent ; and his dif- 
courſe was as that of two perſons attacking 
each other with exceeding warmth, incoherence, 
and good-nature. There is another, whom I 

have 
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have ſeen in the park, employing himſelf with 
the ſame induſtry, tho? not with the ſame inno- 
cence. He is very dextrous in taking flies, and 
fixing one at each end of a horſe hair which his 
perriwig, ſupplies him with: he hangs them over 
a little ſtick, which ſuſpenſion inclines them 
immediately to war upon each other, there be- 
ing no poſſibility of retreat. From the frequent 
attention of his eyes to theſe combats, he per- 
ceives the ſeveral turns and advantages of the 
battle, which are altogether inviſible ro a com- 
mon ſpectator. I the other day found him in the 
enjoyment of a couple of gigantic blue · bottles, 
which were hung out and embattled in the 
aforeſaid warlike appointments. That I might 
enter into the ſecret ſhocks of this conflict, he 
lent me a magnifying-glaſ, which preſented 
me with an engagement between two of the 
moſt rueful monſters I have ever read of even in 
romance. 

If we cannot bring ourſelves to appoint and 
perform ſuch taſks as would be of conſiderable 
advantage to us, let us reſolve upon ſome other, 
however trifling to be performed at appointed 
times. By this we may gain a victory over a 
wandering unſettled mind, and by this regulation 
of the impulſe of our wills, may, in time, make 
them obedient to the diftates of our reaſon. 

When I am diſpoſed to treat of the irreligion 
of anidle life, it ſhall be under this bead, peremwnt 
& imputantur ; which is an inſcription upon 2 
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ſan dial in one of the inns of court, and is with 
propriety placed to public view in ſuch a 
oo where the inhabitants being in an ever- 
laſting hurry of buſineſs or pleaſure, the buſy 
may receive an innocent admonition to keeptheir 
appointments, and the idle a dreadful one not to 

keep theirs. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. r3t. 
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Nr 
correſpondents, I find ſeveral from women 
complaining of jealous husbands, and at the ſame 
time proteſting their own innocence; and deſi- 
ring my advice on this occaſion. I ſhall there- 
fore take this ſubject into my conſideration ; 
and the more willingly, becauſe I find that the 
marquis of Halifax, who, in his advice to a 
daughter, has inſtructed a wife how to behave 
herſelf towards a falſe, an intemperate, 4 cho- 
lerick, a ſullen, a covetous, or a filly hasband, 
has not ſpoken one word of a jealous husband. 
+ Jealouſy is that pain which a man feels from 
© the apprehenſion that he is not equally beloved 
by the perſon whom he entirely loves Now 
becauſe our inward paſſions and inclinations can 
never make themſelves vilible, it is impoſſible 
for a jealous man to be thoroughly cured of his 
ſuſpicion. His thoughts hang at beſt i i a ſtate 
ol doubtfulneſs and uncertainty; and are never 
Vol. III. L. | 
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capable of receiving any ſatiafu d ion on the ad- 
vantageouis fide ; fo that his inquiries are more 
ſucceſsful when they diſcover nothing : his plea- 
ſure ariſes from his difappointments, and his 
life is ſpent in purſuit of a ſ-cret that deſtroys 
his happineſs if he chance to fin! it. 

An urdent love is alwiys a ſtrong ingredient 
in this pahbion; for the Cime attection which ſtirs 
up the jealous man's defires, and gives the party 
beloved fo beautiful a ſigure in his imagination, 
makes him believe ſhe kindes the fame paſſion 
in others, and appears as amiable to all behol- 
ders. And as jealouſy thus ariſes from an ex- 
wraordinary lobe, it is of ſo delicate a nature, 
that it ſcorus tõ tale vp with any thing leſ than 
an e zual return of love. Not the w armeſt ex - 
prc ions of aTetion, the ſofteſt and moſt tender 
hypocriſy, are able to ge any ſatis: -attion, 
where we are not perſunged hit the aif-Aion is 
real and the ſatisfaction mutual Fortie jealous 
man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity to the perſon 
he loves: he would be the only pleaſure of her 
ſenſes, the emp'oyiment of her thouglits; and is 
angry at every thing ſhe admires, or takes de- 
light in, beſdes hin. H. 

Phe:tria's requeſt to his miſtreſs, upon his 
leaving her for three days, is inimĩtably beautiful 
and natural. 


Cum mili'e iſto praſens, abſens ut ſies : 
Dies nod:;/que me anes: me deſideres : 
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Ie ſumimtote mo exfedes? de me coott 8h, 
Me rere me te obe 5 meu tote fis * 
Aewus fac fir poſtremo aviinms, quando ers 
fram fits. 
Ter. Fun. Act. 1. Sc. 2. 


hen you are in company with that ſoldier, 
© behave as if you were abſent : but continue 
„to love me by day and night: want me; 
© dream of me; expect me; think of me; 
& with for me; delight in me; be wholly with 
me: in ſhort, be my very foul, as I am 
6 yours.” . 


The jealous man's diſeaſe is of to mali mant a 
nature, that it converts all it tikes int its own 
nouriſhment. A cool behaviour ſets lim onthe 
rack, and is interpreted as aa initance of aver- 
ſion or indifference; a fond one raites his ſuſpĩ- 
cions, and looks too much like diſſimulation and 
artitice. If theperſon he loves be chearſul, her 
thoughts mult be employed oa another; and if 
fad, ihe is certainly thin ing ouhlinſelf. Inizort 
there is no word or geiture fo utignificant, but 
it gives him new hints, feeds liis ſuſpicions, and 
furniches him with freſhi matters of diſcovery : 
ſo that if we conlider the effects of this paſtion, 
one would rather think it proceeded from an 
inveterate hatred than an exceffive love ; for 
certainly none can meet with more diiqjuietude 
and uncalinefs than a fuſpeted wife, if we ex- 
cept the jcalous husband. 

L 2 But 
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But the great uphappiacfs of this paſſion is, 


that it naturally t. s to alice nate the attteaion 
which it is f: fohc:wous to ecigrofs ; and that for 
theſę tuo re ſons, becuuſe it lays tuo great a 
conitraint ou the words and ctivas of the uſ- 
peded perſin, and at the fume time ſne n you 
tu have no honourabie vpwmica of her; both of 
which are ſtrong motives to averſion. 

Nor is this the worit eifeci o jeaioul; ; for it 
often draw after it a more fata trait of cunſe- 
quences, and makes the perſon you ſuipe ct gunty 
of the very crimes you are ſo much afraid of. 
It is very natural for ſuch who are treated ill 
and upbraided falfly, to hud out an intimate 
friend that will hear their conpiaints, condule 
their ſutferings, and endeavour to footh and aſ- 
ſuage their ſecret reſentments. Beſides, jealouſy 
puts a woman often in mind of an ill thing that 
ſhe would not otherwiſe perhzps have thought 
of, and fills her imagination with ſuch an un- 
lacky idea, as in time grows familiar, excites 
defire, and lofes all the thawe and horror when 
might at firſt attend it. Nor is it a vonder it 
the who ſuifers wrongfully in a man's opinion 
cf her, and has therefure nothing tv forfeic in his 
eſtet m, reſolves to give him reaſon for his fuſpi- 
cions, and to enjoy the pleaſure of the crime, 
lince ſhe muſt undergo the ignomiay. Such pro- 


bably were the conſiderations that directed the 


wiſe. man in his advice to huſbands ; Be not 
+ jealous ever the wife of thy boſom, and 
teach 


memo 
fo di vi. 
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teach her not an evil leſſon againit thyſelf.” 
Eccluf. 

And here, among the other torments which 
this paſlion produces, we may uſually obſerve 
that none are greater mouraers thn jealous 
men. when the perſon who provoked their jea- 
louſy is taken from them. Then it is that their 
love breaks out furiouſly, and throws off all the 
mixtures of ſifpicion which choaked and ſinu- 
tiered it before. The beautiful parts of the 
character r ſe uppermott in the jealous huſband's 
memocy, and uphraid him with the ill uſ.ge of 
fo divine a creatrre as was once in his poite Ton; 
whit all the little imperfec.ions, that were 
before fo uneaiy to him, wear off from his re- 
membrance, and ſew themſelves no more. 

We may ſce by what has been ſaid, thut jea- 
louſy takes tae deepelt root in men of ainorous 
diſpoticions; and of theſe we may fad three 

kinds who are moſt over-run witi it. 

Tune firſt are thoſe wio are conſcious to 
themſelves of an infirmity, whether it be weak- 
neſs, old age, defurmity, ignorance, or the 
lize. Theſe men are fo wel! acquricted with 
tue unamiable part of themſelves, that they 
have not the conſidlence to tuink they are really 
beloved; and are fo diſtruſtful of their own 
merits, that all fondneſs towards them put 
them out of countenance, and looks like a jet 
upon their perſons. They grow ſuſpicious on 
their firſt locking in a 8 5 aud are lung wich 
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iealoufy at the fight of a wriokle. A handſome 
fellow immediately alarms them, and every 
thing that looks young or gay turns their 
thoughts upon their wives. 

A ſecond fort of men, who are moſt able to 
this paſſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and 
ditruftfe! tempers. I: is a fault very juſtly 
found in hiſtories compoſe: by politicians, that 
they leave nothing to chaace or humour. but 
are fil fer deriving every action from ſome 
plot and centrivancs, for dfawing up  perpe- 
tual ſcheme cf cauſes and events, and preferv- 
ing a conſtant correſpondence between the 
camp and the council-table. And thus it hap- 
pens in the aiairs of love with men of too re- 
fined 'a thought. They put a con ruction on 
a look, and find out a deſign in a ſmile; they 
oive new ſenſes and fignifications to words and 
ations; and are ever tormenting themſelves 
with fanciesof their own raiſing. They generaily 
act in adiſguiſe themſelves, and therefore miſ- 
take all outward ſh-ws and appearances for hy- 
pocriſy in others fo that I believe no men fee 
leſs of the truth and reality of things, than 
theſe great refiners upon incidents, who are fo 
wonderful'y ſubtle and over-wiſe in their con- 


Now what theſe men fancy they know of 
women by reflection. your lewd and vicious 
men bclieve they have learned by experience. 
They have ſeen the poor huſband fo miſled by 
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tricks and artifices, and in the midſt of his in- 
quiries ſo loft and bewildered in a crooked in- 
trigue. that they ſtill ſuſpett an under plot in 
every female action; and eſpecially where they 
ſee any reſemblance in the behaviour ef two 
perſons, are apt to fancy it proceeds from the 
fame defign in both Theſe men therefore bear 
hard upon the ſuſpected party, purſue her cloſe 
through all her turnings and windings, and are 
too well acquainted with the chace, to be lung 
off by any falſe ſteps or doubles : Beides, their 
acquaintance and con erſation has lain whol- 
ly among the vicious part of womankind, 
and therefore it is no wonder tity cenſure all 
alike, and look upon the whole ſex as a ſpecies 
of impoſtors. But if, notwithſtanding their 
private experience, they can get over theſe 

prejudices, and entertain a favourable opinion 
of Come women; yet their own looſe defires 
will ſtir up new ſufpicions from another ſide, 
and make them believe all men ſubjett to the 
ſame inclinations with themſelves. 

Whether theſe or other motives are moſt 
pre dominant, we learn from the modern hiſto- 
ries of America, as well as from our own en- 
pecience in this part of the world, that jealoufy 
is no northern paſſion, but rages moſt in thoſe 
nations that he neareſt tue influence of the ſun. 
It is a misfortune for a woman to be bora- be- 
tween the tropicks; for there lie the hotteſt 
regioas of jealouſy, which as you come north- 

ward 
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ward cov all aloug with the climate. until you 
ſcarce meet with any thing like it in the polar cir- 
cle. Our own nationis very temperately ſituut- 
ed in this reſpect ; and if we meet with ſome 
few diſordered with the violence of this paſli- 
on, they are not the proper growth of our 
country, but are many degrees nearer the ſun 
ia theic conilitutiors than in their climate. 
After tis frightful account of jealouſy, and 
the perſon; who are moſt ſubject to it, it will 
be but fiir to ſhew by what means the pron 
may be beſt alla yed, and thoſe who arc poles! 
wich it fet at caſe. Other faults indeed are 
not under the s juriſdiction, ard f. duld, if 
poſlible, eſcape her obſervation; but jealouſy 
calls upon her particularly for its cure, and 
deſerves ail her art and application in the ar- 
tempt : Beiides, ſie has this for her encourage- 
ment, that her endeavours will be always 
pleaſing, and tliat ſhe will Nill find the affection 
of her luibaad riling towards her in proportion 
as his doubts and ſuſoicions vaniſh ; for, as we 
have ſeen all along, there is fo great a mixture 
of love in jc alouſy as is weil worth the feparat- 
ing. But this izall be the ſubjedt of another 
paper. 
©pr.CTATCR, Vol. III. No. 1-0. 


Having in my yeſterday's paper diſcovered 
the nature of jealouſy, na pointed out the per- 
ſons who are moſt ſuL ject to it, I mult acre apply 

| myſelr 
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myſelf to my fair correſpondents, who deſire 
to live weil witli a jealous anſband, and to caſe 
his mind of its un;utl ſuipicious. 

Tue irlt rule I mali propoſe to be obſerved 
is, that you never ſeem to diſlike in another 
what the jealous man is him elf guilry of, or 
to aduiire any thing in which he himteif does 
not excel. A jeaious man is very quick in his 
applications, ae knows how to find a double 
edge in an inveckve, aud % draw a ſatire on 
himneit out of a puncgyrice on another. He 
does not trouble bigue:: to conider the perſon, 
but to direct the character, aud is fecretiy 
piealed or confuunde d as he lind more or leſs 
of umſelf in it. The coinmendation of any 
thing in another itirs up his jealouſy, as it ſhiews 
you nave a value ivr others beiides himſelf; 
but the commeidatioa of that, which he him- 
ſeit wants, iwtlames nim more, as it thews that 
in ſome reipewus you prerer others before him. 

y is admirabiy delcribes in this view by 
Horace in bis ode to Lydia. 


Quam tu, Lydia, Telepli 
Ceraicem i e, & cerea Tele pu 
Loiedas rum, du Can 
tervens dige biie tumet jecur * 
Tunic hes mens mut, nec color 
Cert; jede manet; Aur EG in geras 
Furtim lavitur, argen, ; 
Que. am lentis penetits macerer ignibus. — — 
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When Telephus his youthful charms, 
His roſy neck and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 
And in the ple aſing name delight; 
My heart, ir flam'd by jealous heats, 
With numberleſs reſentments beats; 
From my pale cheek the colcrr flics, 
And all the man within me dies; 
By turns my hidden grief appears, 
In ring ſighs and falling tears, 
That ſhew too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, flew conſuming fires, 

M aich on my inmoſt vitals prey, 
And meit my very foul away. 


The ealous man is not indecd angry if you 
eiflike another; but if you tind thoſe favlts 
which are to be found in his own character, 
you diſcover not only your diflike of another, 
but of aimſelf. In ſhort. he is fo deſirous of 
engro!ag ail your love, chat he is grieved at 
tie want of any charm, which he believes has 
power to raife it; and if he finds by your cen- 
ſures on ethers, that he is not ſo agreeable in 
your opinion as he might be, he naturally con- 
cludes you coutd love him better if he had other 
qualifications, and that by couſequence your 
aeftion does not riſe fo high as he thinks it 
ought. If therefore his temper be grave or 
ſuilen, you mult not be too much pleaſed wit 
@ je:t, or traaſported with auy du that is — 
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and diverting. If his beauty be none of the 
beft, you mult be a profeſied admirer of pru- 
dence, or any other quality he is maſter of, or 
at leaſt vain enough to thin he is, 

In the next place, vuu mult be ſire to be free 
and open in your converſation with him, and 
to let in light upon your actions, to taravel all 
vonr deſigns, anc! diſcover every ſecret however 
trifling or indifferent. A ſeulous huſhand has a 
particular averſion to winks and whiſpers, and 
if he does not ſee to the bottom of every thing, 
will be fare to go beyond it in hi fears and ſuſ- 
picions. He will always expect to be zur 
chief confident, and where he {inds himſelf kept 
out of a ſecret, will believe there is more in it 
than there ſhould be. And here it is ef great 
concern, that von preferve the character cf 
your ſincerity uniform and of a piece: For it 
he once finds a faife gloſ put upon any iingle 
action. he quickly ſuſpects all the rel; lis 
working imagꝑin tion immediately takes a falſe 
hint, and runs off with it into ſeverzl remote 
conſequences, until he has proved very ipgenis 
dus in working out his own mf. ry. | 

If both theſe methods fail, the beſt way will 
be to let him fee you are much caſt down ard 
afflicted for the ill opinion he entertains of you, 
and the diſquĩetudes he himſelf ſuffers for your 
ſake. There are many who take a kid of 
barbarous pleaſure in the jealouſy of thuſe wo 
love them, that inſult over an aking heart, 

| and 
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and triumph in their charms which are able to 
excite ſo much uneaſineſs. 


Ardeat ipſa lcet, torme:ti; garidet man Hs. 
Juv. Sat. 6. v. 208. 


Tho? equal pains her peace of mind deſtroy, 

A lovcr”s torments give her ſpiteful joy. 
But theſe often carry the humour ſo far, until 
their affected coldneſs and indifference quite 
kills all the fondneſs of a lover, and are then 
ſure to meet in their turn with all the contempt 
and ſcorn that is due to fo infolent a behaviour. 
On the contrary, it is very probable a melan- 
choly, dejected carriage. the uſual effects of in- 
Jured innocence, may tcften the jealous huſband 
into pity, make him ſenlible of the wrong he 
does you, and work out of his mind all thoſe 
fears and ſuſpicions that make you both unhap- 
py- At leaſt it will have this good effect. that 
he will keep his jealouſy to himſelf, and repine 
in private, either becauſe he is ſenſible it is a 
weakneſs, and will therefore hide it from your 
knowledge, or becauſe he will be apt to fear 
ſome ill effect it may produce, in cooling your 
love towards him, or diverting it to another. 

There is ſtill another ſecret that can never 
fail, if you can once get it believed, and which 
is often practiſed by women of greater cunning 
than virtue : This is to change fides for a while 
with the jealous man, and to turn his own paſ- 
ſiou 
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fion upon himfelf; to take fome occaſion of 
growing jealous of him, and to follow the ex- 
ample he himſelf hath ſet you. This counter- 
feited jealouſy will bring him a great deal of 
pleaſure, if he thinks it real ; for he knows ex- 
how mnch love goes along with 
this paſſion, and will beſides feel ſomething like 
the ſatisfaction of a revenge, in ſeeing you un- 
dergo all his own tortures. But this, indeed, 
is an artifice ſo diftcult, and at the fame time 
ſo difingenuous, that it ought never to be put 
in practice, but by ſuch as have {kill enough to 
cover the deceit, and innocence to render it 
excuſable. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with the ſtory of 
Herod and Mariamne, as I have collected it our 
of Joſephus; which may ſerve almoſt as an ex- 
ample to whatever can be ſaid on this ſubject. 

Mariamne had all the charme that beauty, 
birth, wit and youth could give a woman, and 
Herod all the love that fuch charms are able to 
raiſe in a warm and amorous diſpoſition. In 
the mid(t of this his fondneſs for Mariamne, he 
put her brother to death, as he did her father 
not many years after. The barbarity of the 
action was repreſented to Mark Antony, who 
immediately ſummoned Herod into Egypt, to 
anſwer for the crime that was there laid to his 
charge. Herod attributed the ſummons to An- 
tony's deſire of Mariamne, whom therefore, 


before his departure, he gave into the cuſtody 
Vor. III. M of 
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of his uncle Joſeph, with private orders to put 
her to death, if any ſuch violence was offered 
to himſelf. This Joſeph was much delighted 
with Mariamne's converſation, and endeavour- 
ed, with all his art and rhetoric, to ſet out the 
exceſs of Herod's paſfion for her; but when he 
ſtill found her cold and incredulous, he inconſi- 
derately told her, as a certain inſtance of her 
lord's affeQtion, the private orders he had left 
behind him, which plainly ſhewed, according 
to Joſeph's interpretation, that he could neither 
live nor die without her. This barbarous in- 
ſtance of a wild unreaſonable paſſion, quite put 
out, for a time, thoſe little remains of affeftion 
ſhe ſtill had for her lord: Her thoughts were 
ſo wholly taken up with the cruelty of his or- 
ders, that ſhe could not conſider the kindneſs 
that produced them, and therefore repretented 
him in her imagination, rather under the fright- 


ful idea of a murderer than a lover. Herod 


was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed by Mark 
, when his foul was all in flames for his 


Mariamne ; but before their meting, he was 
not a little alarmed at the report he had heard 
of his uncle's converſation and familiarity with 
her in his abſence. This therefore was the 
firſt diſcourſe he entertained her with, in which 
ſhe found it no eaſy matter to quiet his ſuſpici- 
ons. But at laſt he appeared fo well ſatisfied 
of her innocence, that from reproaches and 


-wranglings he fell to tears and embraces. 


Both 
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Both of them wept very tenderly at their re- 
conciliation, and Herod poured out his whole 
ſoul to her in the warmeſt proteſtations of love 
and conſtancy; when amidit all his fghs and 
languiſhings ſhe aiked him, whether the private 
orders he left with his uncle Joſ-ph were an in- 
flance of ſuch an inflamed affection. The jea+ 
lous King was immediately rouſe:} at ſo unex- 
peded a queſtion, and concluded his uncle 
maſt have been too familiar with her, before 
he weuld have diſcovered ſuch a fecret. In 
ſhort, he put his uncle to death, and very dif- 
ficultly prevailed upon himſelf to ſpare Mari- 
amne. 

After this he was forced on a ſecond journey 
into Rgypt. when he committed his lady to the 
care of Sohemus, with the Came private orders 
he had before given his uncle, if any miſchief 
befel himſelf. In the mean while Mariamne fo 
won upon Sohemus by her prefents an obliging 
converfation, that ſhe drew all the ſecret from 
him, with which Herod had intruſted him; fo 
that after his return, when he flew to her with 
all the tranſports of joy and love, ſhe received 
him coldly with ſighs and tears, and all the marks 
of indifference and averſion. This reception ſo 
ſtiered up his indignation, that he had certainly 
flain her with his own hands, had not he feared 
he himfelf ſhould have become the greater ſuf- 
ferer by it. It was not long after this, when 
he had another violent return of love upon him; 

M 2 Mariamne 
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Mariamne was therefore ſent for to him, whom 
he endeavonred to ſoften and recoucile with all 
poſſible conjugal careſſes and endearments ; but 
ſhe declined his embraces and anfwered all his 
fondneſs with bitter inveftives for the death of 
her father and her brother. This behaviour ſo 
incenſed Herod, that he very hardly refrained 
from ftriking her ; when in the heat of their 
quarrel there came in a witneſs, ſuborned by 
ſome of Mariamne's enemies, who accuſed her 
to the king of a deſign to poiſon him. Herod 
was now prepared to hear any thing in her pre- 
judice, and immediately ordered her ſervant to 
be ſtretched upon the wrack ; who in the ex- 
tremity of his tortures confeſt, that his miſtreſs's 
averſion to the king aroſe from ſomething Sohe- 
mus had told her; but as for any deſign of poiſon- 
ing. he utterly diſo w ned the leaſt knowledge of 
it. This confeſſion quickly proved fatal to Sohe- 
mus, who now lay under the fame ſuſpicions and 
ſentence that Joſeph had before him onthe like 
occaſion. Nor would Herod reſt here; but ac- 
cuſed her with great vehemence of a deſign 
upon his life, and by his authority with the judges 
had her publicki'y condemned and executed. 
Herod foon after her death grew melancholly 


and dejected, retiring from the public admini- | 


tration of affairs into a ſolitaryforeſt, and there 
abandoning himſelf to all the black confiderati- 
ons, which naturally ariſe from a paſſion made 
up of love, remorſe, pity and deſpair. He uſed 
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to rave for his Mariamne, and to call upon her 
in his diſtracted fits; and in all probability would 
ſoon have followed her, had not his thoughts 
been ſeaſonably called off from ſo ſad an object 
by public ſtorms, which at that time very nearly 
threatened him. L 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 177. 


IMmMORTALITY. 


1 he courſe of my lat ſpeculation led me in- 
ſenſibly into a ſubject upon which I always 
meditate with great delight, I mean the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. I was yeſterday walking alone 
in one of my friend”s woods, and !oft myſelf in 
it very agreeably, as I was running over in my 
mind tae ſeveral arguments that eſtabliſh this 
great point, which is the baſis of morality, and 
the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and ſecret 
joys that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable 
creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs, 
drawn, 

Firſt, From the nature of the foul itſelf, and 
particularly its immateriality; which, though not 
abſolutely neceffary to the eternity of its dura- 
tion, has, I think, been evinced toalmoſt a de- 
monſtration. 

Secondly, From its paſſions and ſentiments, as 
particularly from its love of exiſtence, its hor- 
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with that ſecret fatisfaQtion which it finds in the 
practice of virtue, and that uneafinefs which fol- 
lows in it upon the commiſſion of vice. 

Thirdly, From the nature of the Supreme 
Being, whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom and 
veracity are all concerned in this point. 

But among theſe and other excellent argu- 
ments for the immortality of the foul, there is 
one drawn from the perpetual progreſs of the 
foul to its perfection. without a poſſibility of 
ever arriving at it, which is a hint that I do not 
remember to have ſeen opened and improved by 
others who have written on this ſubject, though 
it ſeems to me to carry a great weight with it. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the ſoul which is capable of ſuch immenſe per- 
fections, and of receiving new improvements to 
all eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing almoſt 
as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch abilities made 
for no purpoſe? a brute arrives at a point of 

jon that he cannever paſs : in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is capable of; ard 
mere he to live ten thouſand more, would be 
the fame thing he is at preſent. Were a human 
ſoul thus at a ſtand in her accompliſhments, 
were her faculties to be full blown, and incapa- 
ble of farther enlargements, I could imagine it 
might fall away inſe nſibly, and drop at once into 
a ſtate of anuihilation. But can we believe a 
thinking being that is in a perpetual progreſs oi 
improvements, and travelling on from perfection 
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to perfection, after having juſt looked abroad 
into the works of its creator, and made a few 
diſcoveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom and 
power, muſt per: th at her firſt ſetting out, and 
in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

A man conlidered in his preient ſtate, ſeems 
only ſent into the world to propagate his kind. 
He provides himſelf with a ſucceifor, and im- 
mediately quits his poſt to make room for him. 
— Heres 
Hæredem alteriius, vel:tunda ſuperdenit dau. 

Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 175. 


— Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 
wave urges wave. CREECH., 


He does not ſrem born to enjoy life, but to de- 
liver it down to others. This is not ſurpriſing 
to conſider in animals, which are fo med for 
our uſe, and can finiſh their buſineſs in a ſhort 
life. The filk-worm, after having ſpun her taſk, 
lays her eggs and dies. But a man can never 
have taken in his full meaſure of knowledge, 
has not time to ſubdue bis paſſions, eſtabliſh his 
ſoul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of 
his nacure before he is hurried off the ſtage. 
Would an infinitely wiſe being make ſuch glo- 
rious creatures for ſo mean a purpoſe ? can he 
delight in the production of ſuch abortive intel- 
ligences, fuch ſhort-lived reafonable beings ? 
would he give us talents that are not to be 
exerted? capacities that are never to be 

gratitied 
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gratified ? how can we find that wiſtlom 
which thines through all bis works, in the for- 
mation of man, without looking un this world 
as only a nurſery for the next, and believing that 
the ſeveral generations of rational creatures, 
which rife up andditappear in ſuch quick fucceſ- 
fions, are only to receive their firſt rudiments of 
exiſtence here, and afterwards to be tranſ. 
planted into a more friendly climate, u here they 
may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity ? 
There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing 
and triumphant conſideration in religion than 
this of the perpetual progreſs which the ſoul 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, 
withoutever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the ſoul as going on from ſtrength to 
ſtrength, to conſider that ſhe is to thine for 
ever with new acceſſions of glory, and brighten 
to all eternity ; that ſhe will be (till adding vir- 
tue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; 
carries in it ſomething wonderfully agreeable to 
that ambition which is natural to the mind of 
man. Nay, it muſt be aprofpect pleaſing to 
God himſelf, to fee his creation for ever beauti- 
fying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by 
Methinks this fingle conſideration, of the 
progreſs of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be 
ſufficient to extinguiih all envy in inferior na- 
tures, aud ail contempt in ſuperior. That 


im, which now appears as a God to a 
cherubim, — 
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gree of perfection, as much as {te now falls | 
ſhort of it. It is true the higher nature ſill | 
advances, and by what means preſerves his d:(- | 
tance and ſuperiority in the ſcale of Being; but 4 
he knows that, how high ſoever the ſtation is | 
of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the in- 
ferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 3 
ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. I 
With what aſtoniſhment and veneratien may | 
we look into our own fouls, where there are 
ſech hidden ftores of virtue and knowledge, I 
ſuch inexhauſted fources of perfection? We 
know not yet what we ſhall be, nor will it ever 
enter into the heart of man to conceive the F 
glory that will be always in reſerve for him. il 
The foul, confidered with its Creator, is lice 
one of theſe mathematical lines that may 
draw nearer to another for all eternity | 
without a poſſibility of touching it: And can f 
there be a thought ſo trauſporting, as to conſi- | 
der ourſelves in thefe perpetual approaches to | 
him, who is not only the ſtand ard of perfection | 
but of happineſs. . 1 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 111. 
SIR, | 


© I am fully perſuaded that one of the beſt : 
+ ſprings of generous and worthy actions, is the | 
+ having | 
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© curring with the proofs of our own immor- 
< tality. 

* You have, in my opinion, raiſed a good 
« preſumptive argument from the increaſing ap- 
« petite the mind has to knowledge, and to the 
extending its own faculties, which cannot be 
© accompliſhed, as the more reſtrained perfec- 
tion of lower creatures may, in the limits of 
+ a ſhort life. I think another probable con- 
+ jefture may be raiſed from our appetite to 
+ duration itſelf, and from a reflection on our 
+ progreſs through the ſeveral ſtages of it:“ 
„We are complaining,” as you obſerve in a 
© former ſpeculation,” of the ſhortneſs of 
„ life, and yet are perpetually hurrying over 
{© the parts of it, to arrive at certain little 
ſettlements, or imaginary points of reſt, 
« which are diſperſed up and duwn in it.“ 

© Now let us confider what happens to us 
© when we arrive at theſe imaginary points of 
© reſt: Do we ſtop our motion, and fit down 


© ſatisfied in the ſettlement we have gained? or 


+ are we not removing the boundary, and 
marking out new points of reſt, to which we 
+ preſs forward with the like eagerneſs, and 
© which ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we attain 
them? Our caſe is like that of a traveller up- 
on the Alps, who ſhould fancy that the top of 
* the next hill muſt end his journey, becauſe it 
© terminates his proſpect; but he no ſooner ar- 
* rives at it, than he ſees new ground and other 

. hills 
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© hills beyond it, and continues to travel on as 
© before. 

* This is fo plainly every man's condition in 
© life, that there is no one who has obſerved 
* any thing, but may obſerve, that as faſt as 
© his time wears away, his appetite to ſome - 
© thing future remains. The uſe therefore I 
* would make of it is this, that ſince nature (as 
+ ſome love to expreſs it) does nothing in vain, 
or, to ſpeak properly, fince the author of our 
* being has planted no wandering paſſion in it, 
no deſire which has not its object, futurity is 
the proper object of the paſſion fo conſtantly 
© exerciſed about it; and this reſtlefinefs in the 
« preſent, this aſſigning ourſelves over to far- 
ther ſtages of duration, this ſucceſſive graſp- 
* Inge ſomewhat tilt to come, appears to me 

© (whatever it may to others) as a kind of in- 
+ ſtinct or natural ſymptom which the mind of 
man has of its own immortality. 

I take it at the ſame time for granted, that 
© the unmortality of the ſoul is ſufficiently eſta- 
+ bliſhed by other arguments: And if fo, this 
© appetite, which otherwiſe would be very un- 
+ accountable and abſurd, ſeems very reaſon- 
© able, and adds ftrength to the concluſion. 
© But I am amazed when I conſider there are 
© creatures capable of thought, who, in ſpite 
+ of every argument, can form to themſelves a 
""_ ſatisfaction in thinking otherwiſe. 

7— 

+ inverted 
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© inverted ambition of that man who can hope 

+ for annihilation, and pleaſe himſelf to think 

© that his whole fabrick ſhall one day crumble 

into duſt, and mix with. the maſs of inanimate 

* beings, that it equally deſerves our admirati- 
< en and piry. The myſtery of ſuch mens? un- 

belief is not hard to be penetrated; and in 
esd amounts to nothing more than a fordid 

© hope that they ſhall not be immortal, becaufe 
© they dare hot be ſo. 

- © This brings me back to my firſt obſervati- 
© off, and gives me occaſion to ſay farther, that 
as worthy actions ſpring from wo. thy thoughts, 
© fo- worthy thoughts are likewiſe the conſe - 
*. quence of worthy aftions: But the wretch 
+ who has degraded himſelf below the charac- 
© ter of immortality, is very willing to refign 
© his pretenſions to it, and to ſubſtitute in its 
+ room a dark negative happinefs in the ex- 
tinction of his being. 

_ © The admirable Shakefpear has given us a 
< ſtrong image of the unfupported condition of 
* ſach a-perſon in his laſt minutes in the ſecond 
part of King Henry the Sixth, where Cardi- 
© nal Beaufort, who had been concerned in 
* the murder of the good Duke Humphrey, is 
* repreſented on his death-bed. After ſome 
* ſhort confuſed ſpeeches which ſhew an imagi- 
nation diſturbed with guilt, juſt as he was 


+ expiring, King Henry ſtanding by him full of 


Vol. III. 2 N Lord 
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4, | 
Hold up thy hand, make ſignal of that hope ! 


+ The afiutr which is have frown 0 
* word or action on the part of the dying per- 
© ſon, is beyond what could be painted by the 
© moſt forcible exprefions whatever. 

I ſhall net purſue this thought farther, but 
© only add, that as annihilation is not to be had 
« with a wiſh, ſo it is the maſt abje@ thing in 
+ the world to wiſh it. What are honour, 
© fame, wealth, or power, when compared 
© with the generous enpectation of a Being 
* without cad, and © heppincs adequate to 
© that Being? 

© I ſhall trouble you no farther but with a 
© certain gravity which theſe thoughts have 
© given me. I reflect upon ſome things people 
© ſay of you, (as they will of men who diſtin- 
+ guiſh themſelves) which I hope are not true; 
© and wiſh you as good a man as you are an 
an author. 


Fam, SIR, 
p Your moſt obechent humble ſercart. 
Z. T. D.“ 
enen, Vol. ** No. 210. 


© know what I think of death; for methink I 
© view 
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© view and underſtand it much better, the 
* nearer I approach to it. I am convinced that 
© your fathers, thoſe illaftrious perſons whom 
© I fo much loved and honoured, do not ceaſe 
to live, though they have paſled tlirough what 
we call deith; they are undoubtedly ſtill 
Bring, but it is that fort of life which alone 
© deferves truly to be called life. In eitect, 
+ white we are conlined to bodies, we ought 
to eſteem ourſelves no other than a ſort of 
© galley flaves at the chun, fince the ſoul, which 
© is ſomewhat divine, and deicends from hea- 
ven as the place oi its original, ſeems debaſed 
and diilionoured by the mixture with fleſh and 
+ blood, and to be in a ſtate of baniſhment from 
+ its celeſtial councry. I cannot help thinking 
too, that one main reaſun of uniting ſouls to 
© bodies was, that the great work of the uni- 
© verſe might have ſpectators to admire the 
© beautiful order of nature, the regular motion 
© of heavenly. bodies, -who ſhould ttrive to ex- 
© prefs that regularity in the uniformity of their 
© lives When I conſider the boundleſs activi- 
ty of our minds, the remembrance we have 
© of things palt, our foreſight of what is to come: 
© When I reflect on the noble diſcoveries, and 
© vaſt improvements, by which theſe minds 
© have advanced arts and ſciences ;- I am en- 
* tixely perſuaded, and out of all doubt, that a 
+ nature Which bas in itſelf a fund of ſo many 
ror wma + wana 1 

N 2 * obſerve, 
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« obſerve further, that my mind is. altogether 12 
* fmple, without the mixture of any ſubſtance oy 
or nature different from its own; I conclude 
* uns thetne tad it is inviſible, 2 
* quently cannot periſh. | 
* By no means think therefore, my dear 
friends, when I ſhall have quitted you, that I 
© ceaſe to be, or ſhall ſubiiſt no where.” I re- F 
* member that while we live together you do 
* nor ſee my mind, and vet are ture that I have 
one aftuating and movirg my body; doubt 
not then but that this ſame mind wilt have 2 


then fubliſt ? For my on part, I could never 
imagine that our minds live only when united 
© to bodies, and die when they leave them; or 
+ that they ſhall ceaſe to think and underſtand 
* when diſengaged from bodies, which without 
© them have neither ſenſe nor reaſon; on the 
© contrary, I believe the ſoul when ſeparated 
* From matter, to enjuy the —-— ane 
© Gmplicity of its nature,” and to have much 
© more wiſdom and ght thaw - while it was 
© tnited. We fre when the body dies what 
© becomes of alf the parts which compoſed it; 
© but we dv not fee the mind, either in the bo- 
dy, or when it leaves it. Nething-more- re- 
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ſembles death than fleep, and it is in that ſtate 
that the foul chiefly ſhews it has ſomething 
+ divine in its nature. How much more then 
+ muſt it ſhew it, when entirely diſengaged ? 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 53. 


INCONSTANCY. 


— U AT it ſhould come to this ! 


But two months dead! Nay, not ſo 
much, not two! 

So excellent a King! That was, to this 

Hyperion to a ſatyr: So loving to my mother, 

That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 

To viſit her face too roughly. Heaven and 

earth ! | 
Muſt I remember? Why ſhe would hang on 


As if increaſe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on! And yet within a month ! 

Let me not think on't——Frailty, thy name is 
woman! 

A little month! Or e'r thoſe ſhoes were old, 

With which ſhe followed my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears, Why ſhe, even ſhe, 

Oh Heav'n !. A brute, that wants diſcourſe of 


reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer married with 
mine uncle! 


, fat = & 1 
al N3 1 
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Than I to Hercules. Within a month! 

Ere yet the falt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the flaſhing of her gauled eyes, 

She marry'd—O moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 

With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good, 

But break my heart; for I muſt hold my 
tongue. HAMLET. 


INGRATITUDE. 


is common with me torun from book to book 

to exercife my mind with many objects,. and 
qualify myſelf for my daily abours. After an 
hour ſpent in this loitering way of reading, 
ſomething will remain to be food to the imagi- 
nation. The writings that pleaſe me moſt on 
ſuch occaſions are ſtories, for the truth of which 
there is a good authority. The mind of man 
is naturally a lover of juſtice, amd when we 
read a ſtory wherein a criminal is overtaken, in 
whom there is no quality which is the object 
- of pity, the ſoul enjoys a certain revenge for 
the offence done to its nature, in the wicked 
actious committed in the preceding part of the 
hiffory. This will be better underſtood by the 
reader from the following narration itfelf, than the det 
from any thing which I can fay to introduce it. tend th 
When Chartes Duke of Burgundy, fir- he had 


named The Bold, reigned over ſpacious do- ally pri 
f minions, 
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minions, now fwallowed np by the power of 
France, he heaped many favours and honours 
upon Claudius Rhynſault, a German, who had 
ſerved him in his wars againſt the inſults of his 
neighbours. A great part of Zeland was at 
that time in ſabj-&ion to that Dukedom. The 
Prince himſelf was a perſon of fiugular huma- 
nity and juſtice. RhynGult, wich no other 
real quality than courage, had diümulation 
enough to paſs upon his generous and unſuſpici. 
ons maſter for a perſon of blunt honeſty and 
fideliry, without anv vice that could iafs him 
from the execution of juſtice. His Highneſs pre- 
to his advantage, upon the deceaſe of 
the Governor of his chief town of Zeland, gave 
RIynſault that command. He was not long 
2 before he caſt his 


eyes upon '' Sapphire, a woman of exquiſite 
beauty, the wife ef Paul Daivelt, a wealthy 
merchant of the city under his proteftion and 
government. Rhynſaule was a man of a warm 
conftitution, and violent inclination to women, 
and not unſkilled in the ſoft arts which win 
their favour. He knew what it was to enjoy 
the ſatisfaions which: are reaped from the poſ- 
ſeſton of beauty, but was an utter ſtranger to 
the decencies, honoars and delicacies, that at- 
tend the towards them in elegant minds. 
However, he had fo muck of the world, that 
be had a great ſhare of the language which uſu- 


am prevaiſs ven the weaker page of that Gay 
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and he could wich his tongue utter a paſſion 
with which his heart was wholly 'untouched. 
He was one of thoſe brutal minds which can be 
gratified with the violation of innocence and. 
beauty without the leait pity, paſſion, or love 
to that with which they are ſo much delighted. 
Ingratitude is a vice inſeparable to a luſtful 
man; and the poſſeſſion of a woman by him 
who has no thought but allaying a paſſion pain- 
ful to himſelf, is neceſſarily followed by dif- 
taſte and averſion. Nhynſault being reſolved 
to accompliſh bis will on the wife of Danvelt, 
left no arts untried to get into a familiarity 
at her houſe; but ſhe knew his charafter and 
diſpoſition too well, not to ſhun all occaſions that 
governor. deſpairing of ſucceſs by ordinary 
band, under pretence of an information that he 
was guilty of a correſpondence with the ene- 
mies of the Duke to betray the town into their 
poſſefiion. This deſign had its deſired effect; 
and the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the 
day before that which was appointed for his. 
execution, prefented herſelf in the ball of the 
governor's houſe, and as he paſſed tbrough 
the apartment, threw. herſelf at his feet, and 
holding his knees, beſeeched his mercy. Rhyn-. 
ſault beheld her with a difſembled ſatisfaQtion, 
and aſſuming an air of thought and authority, 
. 


2 — _— w 
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to his cloſet; and aſking her whether ſhe knew 
the hand of the letter be pulled out of his poc- 
ket, went from her, leaving this admonition 
abou, * If you will ſave your buſbend, you 
© maſt give me an accoum. of all you know 
6 without prevarication; for every body is 
+ ſatisfied. he was toe fond of yen to be able 
te hide from you the names of the reſt 
© of the conſpirators, or any ether particulars 
- whanſfoever.*” He went to his cloſet, and 
ſoon after the lady was fent for to an audience. 
The ſervant knew his diſtance when matters of 
ſtate were to be debated; and the Governor 
laying afide the air with which he had appeared 
in/public, began to be the ſupplicant, to rally 
an affliftion, which it was in her power enſily 
to remove, and relieve an innocent man from 
tention, and, 'buthed in tears, began to depre- 
cate fo wicked a deign. Luſt, like ambition, 
takes all the faculties of the mind and body 
tears, her honeſt anguiſh, the wringing of her 
hands, and the many changes of her poſture 
and figure in the vehemence of ſpeaking, were 
but fo many attitudes in which he beheld her 
beauty, and farther incentives off his defice. 
All humanity was loſt in that one appetite, and 
he ſignifee to her in ſo many: plain — 
he was unhappy til he had poſſeſſed her, and 
FS 
4 
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Ife; and ſhe muſt before the following noon; 
err — CASA: 
vel. 

| After this notification, whes he faw Sapphies. 
enough again diſtrated ro make the fubject of 
their diſcourſe to common eves appear ditterent 
from what it was, he called ſervants to conduct 
her to the gate. Loaded with inſupport able 
affliction, ſhe immediately repairs to her huſ- 
band, and having ſignihed to his goalers, that 
ſhe had a propoſal to make to her huſband from 
the Governor, ſhe was left alune with him, 
revealed to him all that had paſſed, and re pre- 
ſented the endleſs conſlict ſhe was in between 
love to his perfon, and fidelity to his bed. It 
is eaſy to imagine the ſharp ai ction this honeſt 
pair was in upon ſuch an incident, in lives not 
uſed to any but ordinary occurrences. The 
man was bridled by ſhame from fpeaking what 
his fear prompted, upon fo near an approach of 
death; but let fall words that ſignified to her, 
not yet confeſſed to him that the Governor had 
violated her perſon, fince be knew her will had 
no part in the ation. She parted from. him 
with this oblique to: fave a life he 
os —< 0 — —— 
ty of his honour: 

K 
tended the Governor, and being led into a re- 
more apartment, ſubmitted to bie deſires. 

| Rhynſault 
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Rhynſ:lt commended ber charms, claimed a 
familiarity after what had paſſed between them, 
and with an air of gaiety in the language of a 


gallant, bid her return, and take her huſband 
out of priſon: But, comtivued he, my fair one 


muſt not be offended that I have taken care he 
ſhould not be an intecraption to our future aſ- 


fignations. Theſe laſt words forboded what 


ſhe found when ſhe came tu the goal. her huſ- 
band executed by the order of Rhynſault. 
It was remarkable that the woman, who 


— of the Duke ber Se: 


222 1 
* nocence and virtue, it is not in your power to 
* redreſs my injuries, but it is to avenge them. 
© And if the protection of the diſtreſſed, and 
the puniſhment of oppreſſors, is a taſk worthy 
© a Prince, I bring the Duke of Burgundy 
« ample matter for doing honour to his own 

great name, and wiping infamy oif mine.” 
When 
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Duke a paper reciting her fory; he read it 
with all the emotiens that indignation and pity 
could rate in 2 Prince jealous of Ms honour in 
the behaviour of kis officers, eren 


for to Court, and in the preſe nee of a few of the 
Council, confronted by Sapphirs: The Prince 
alking, * Do you know that Lady?“ Riyn- 
fault, as foon as he could recover his ſurprize, 
told the Duke he would marry her, if Ms 
Highneſs wonld-pleaſe to think that a reparati- 
on. The Duke feemed contented with this. ga- 
fwer, and food by during the immediate fo- 
lemnization of the ceremony. At the conclu- 
fion of it he told Rhynfault, * Thus far you 
© have done as conſtrained by my authority: 
Iman not be ſatisfied of your kind uſage of 
© her, without you fign a gift of your whole 
eſtate to her after your detesſe. To the 
performance of this alfo the Duke was a wit- 
neſs. When theſe two ats were | 
the Duke turned to the Lady, and told her, 
it now remains for me to put you in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of what your huſband has fo bountifully 
mann 
execution of MrynfaultG. . 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 491. 
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FuSTICE. 


1 Do ů — —— gs 
the virtues of created beings, or accommodated 
de our nature as we ae men. Juſtice is that 
which is practiſed by God himſelf, and to be 
praftiſed in its perfection by none but him. 
the fall exertion of it. The one to diſcover 
every degree of uprightneſs or infos * 
thoughts, words and actions. The other, to 
meaſure out and impart ſuitable rewards and 
puniſhments. 

As to be perfectiy juſt is an attribute- in the 
abilities is the glory of a man. Such an one wo 
has the public adminiſtration in his hands, ads 
penſing the virtuous, and puniſhing: the offen- 
der. By the extirpating of a crimina] he 
tie judgments of heaven, — 
upon an impious people; or, as my friend Cato 

g eſſes it much better in a- ſentiment con- 
formable to his character, 


hen by e mins. mate | 
| The gods behold their puniſhment with- plea- 


ſure, 
And lay th uplified” 28 aſide. 
Vol. III. 
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When a nation once loſes its regard to juſ- 
tice; when they do not look upon it as ſome- 
thing venerable, holy and inviolable; when 
any of them dare preſume to leſſen, affront or 
terrify thoſe who have the diſtribution of it in 
their hands; when a judge is capable of being 
influenced by any thing but law, or a cauſe 
may be recommended by any thing th:t is fo- 
reign to its own merits, we may venture to 
pronounce that ſuch a nation is haſtening to its 
ruin. 

I always rejoice when I ſee- a tribunal filled 
with a man of an upright and inflexible temper, 
who in the execution of his country's laws can 
overcome all private fear, reſentment, ſolici- 
tation, and even pity itſelf. Whatever paſſion 
enters into a ſentence or deciſion, ſo far will 
there be in it a tincture of injuſtice. In ſhort, 
Juſtice diſcards party, friendſhip, kindred, and 
is therefore always repreſented as blind, that 
we may ſuppoſe her thoughts are wholly intent 
on the equity of a cauſe, without being divert- 
ed or prejudiced by objects foreign to it. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a Perſian 
ſtory, which is very ſuitable to my preſent ſub- 

It will not a little pleaſe the reader, if 
he has the ſame taſte of it which I myſelf have. 

As one of the Sultans lay encamped on the 
plains of Avala, a certain great man of the army 
entered by force into a peaſant's houſe, and find- 
ing his wife very handſome, turned the good man 
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out of his dwelling and went to bed to her. The 
peaſant complained the next morning to the 
Sultan, and defired redre%; but was not able 
to point out the criminal. The Emperor, 
who was very much incenicd at che injury done 
to the poor man, told him that probably the 
offender might give his wite another viſit, and 
if he did, commanded him immediatly to re- 
pair to his tent and acquaint him with it. Ac- 
cordingly within two or three days the officer 
entered again the peaſant's houſe, and turned 
the owner out of doors; who thereupon appli- 
ed himſelf to the imperial teat, as ke was or- 
dered. Tue Sultan went in perſen, with his 
guards, to the poor man's houſe, where he 
arrived about midnight. As the attendants 
carried each of them a flam beaux in their hands, 
the Sultan after having ordered all the lights to 
de put out. gave the word to enter the houſe, 
find out the criminal, and put him to death. 
This was immediately executed. aac! the corps 
laid out upon the floor by tie Emperor's com. 
mand. He then bid every one light his flam- 
beaux, and ſtand about the dead body. The 
Sultan approaching it looked upon the face, and 
immediately fell upon bis keees in prayer. 
Upon his riting up he ordered the peaſant to ſer 
before him whatever food he had in his 


houſe. The peaſant brought out -a great 
deal of coarſe fare, of which the Emperor 
O 2 eat 
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eat very heartily. The peafant fecing him 
in good-humour, prefimred to ak of him, 
why he had ordered the flambeanx to be put 
out before he had commanded the adulterer 
mould be flain? Why wpon their being Ighted 
again he fooked upon the face of the dead 
body, and fel down in prayer? And why, 
«fter this he had ordered meat to be ſet 


© and pave thanks to God. As for my eating 
«* heartily of the food you have ſet before me, 

© you will ceaſe to wonder at it, when you 
* know that the great anxiety of mind I have 


© been in, upon this occaſion, fince the firſt 
* cunplaints you ought me, hes Hnided my 
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* eating any thing from that time until this 
* very moment.” 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 99. 


* 
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for filling vp thoſe 
empty ſpaces of life which are ſo tedious and 
burdenſome to idle people, is the employing 
ourſelves in the purſuit of knowledge. I re- 
member Mr Boyle, ſpeaking of a certain mine- 
ral, tells us, that a man may conſume his whole 
life in the ſtudy of ir, without arriving at the 
knowledge of all irs qualities. The truth of it 
is, there is not a fingle ſcience, or any branch 
of it, that might not furniſh a man with buſineſs 
for life, rhough it were much longer chan it is. 

I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten ſubjects 
of the uſefulneſs of knowledye, nor of the ple a- 
fure and perfection it gives the mind, nor on the 
methods of attaining it, nor recommend any par- 
ticular branch of it, all which have been the to- 
picks of many other writers; but thall indulge 


myſelf in a ſpeculation that is more uncommon, 
and may therefore perhaps be more enter- 
taining. 


I have before ſhewn how the 
parts of life appear iong and tedious, and ſhall 
here endeavour to ſhew how thoie parts of life 
which are exerciſed in ſtudy, reading, and the 
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purſuits of knowledge, are long but net tedious, 
and by that means diſcover a method of length - 
ening our lives, and at the fame time of turning 
all the parts of them to our advantage. 
3 That we get the idea 
time, or duration. by reflecting on that train 
++ of ideas which ſucceed one another in our 
82828 That for this reaſon, when we fleep 
. — we have no per- 
ception of time, or the length of it, whilit 
„% we fleep ; and that the moment whereia we 
„leave of to think, till the moment we 
+ begin to think again, ſeems to have no diſ- 
«+ tance.” To which the author adds, And 
++ I doubt not but it would be to a waking 
„% man, if it were poflible fer him to keep only 
+ one idea in his mind, without variation, and 
- — and we ſee, that one 
„thing ſo as to take but little notice of the 
fucceſſion of ideas that paſs in his miad whit 
« he is taken up with that earneſt contempla- 
«© tion, lets flip out of his account a good part 
« of that duration, and thinks that time ſhorter 
„ than it is. | 
We might carry this thonght farther, and con- 


£ a quick and conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas. Ac- 
cordingly Monſie ur Mallebranche, in his inquiry 
after 
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after truth, (which was publiſhed ſeveral years 
before Mr Lockeꝰs F ſſay on Human Underſtand- 


ing) tells us, that it is poſſible fome creatures 


may think half an hour as long a we do a thou- 
fand years; or look upon that fpace of duration 
which we call a minute, as an hour, a week, a 
month, or a whole age. 

This notion of monſieur Mallebranche is ca- 
pable of fame little explanation from what I 
have quoted out of Mr Locke; for if our notion 
of time is produced by our reſlecting on the ſuc · 
ceffion of ideas in our mind, and thr ſucceſſion 
may be infinitely accelerated or retarded, 
it will follow, that different beings may have 
according as their ideas, which we ſuppoſe are 
equally diſtind in each of them, follow one 
another in a greater or leſs degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous paſſage in the Alcoran, 
which looks as if Mahomet had been poſſeſſed 
of the notion we are now ſpeaking of. It is 
there faid, that the angel Gabriel took Maho- 
fight of all things in the ſeven heavens, in para- 
diſe, and in hell, which the Prophet took a di- 
ſtinct view of; and after having held ninety 
thouſand couferences with God, was brought 
back again to his bed. All this, ſays the Alco- 
ran, was tranſacted in ſp ſmall a ſpace of time 
that Mahomet at his return found his bed fill 
warm, and took up an earthen pitcher, (which 
was thrown down at the very inſtant that the 


angel 
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angel Gabriel carried him away) before the 
water was all ſpilt. 

There is a very pretty ſtory in the Turkiſh 
tales relates to this paſſage of that famous im- 
poſtor, and bears ſome affinity to the ſubject 
we are now upon. A Sultan of Egypt, who 
was an Infidel, uſed to laugh at this circum- 
ſtance in Mahomet's life, as what was altoge- 
ther impoſſible and abſurd: But converfing one 
day with a great Doctor in the law, who had 
the gift of working miracles, the Doctor told 
him he would quickly convince him of the 
truth of this paſſage in the hiſtory of Mahomer, 
if he would - onfent to do what he ſhould deſire 
of him. Upon this the Sultan was directed to 
place himſelf by an huge tub of water, which 
he did accordingly; and as he ſtood by the tub 
amidſt a circle of his great men. the holy man 
bid him plunge his head into the water, and 
draw it up again: The King accordingly thruft 
his head into the water, and at the ſame time 
found himſelf at the foot of a mountain 
on a ſea-ſhore. The King immediately be- 
gan to rage againſt his Doctor for this piece of 
rre:chery and witchcraft ; but at length, know- 
ing it was in vain to be angry, he ſet himſelf to 
think on proper methods for getting a liveli- 
hood in this ſtrange country: Accordingly he 
applied himſelf ro ſome people whom he faw at 
work in a neighbouring wood ; thete people 
6 8 
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ſtance from the wood, where, acer ſome adven- 
wares, he married a woman of great beauty and 
fortune. He lived with this woman fo long 
till he had by her ſeven ſons and ſeven daugh- 
ters: He was afterwards reduced to great 
want, and forced to think of plying in the 
ftreets as a porter for his livelihood. One day 
as he was walking alone by the ſea-ſile, being 
his former and his preſent ſtate of life, which 
had raiſed a fit of devotion in him, he threw 
of his clothes with a defign to waſh himſelf ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the Mahometans, be- 


fore he ſaid his prayers. 

After his firſt plunge inte the fea, he no 
fooner raiſed his head above the water but he 
found himſelf ſtanding by the ſide of the tub, 


but was wonderfully ſurprized when he heard 
that the ſtate he talked of was only a dream 
and delnfion; that he had not ftirred from the 


of inſtructing the Sultan, that nothing was im- 
poſlible with God; aud that He, with whom 
a thou- 
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a thouſand years are but as one day, can, if he 
pleaſes, make a fingle day, nay a ſingle mo- 
ment, appear to any of his creatures as a thou- 
ſand years. 

1 mall leave my reader to compare theſe 
Eaſtern fables with the notions of thoſe two 
great Philoſophers whom I have quoted in this 
paper; and ſhall only, by way of application, 
deſire him to conſider how we may extend life 
beyond its natural dimentions, by applying our- 
ſelves diligently to the purſuits of knowledge. 
| The hours of a wiſe man are lengthened by 
his ideas, as thoſe of a fool are by his paſſions : 
The time of the one is long, becauſe he does 
not know what to do with it; ſo is that of the 
other, becauſe he diſtinguiſhes every moment 
of it with ufeful or amuſing thoughts; or. in 
other words, becauſe the one is always withing 
it away, and the other always enjoying it. 

- How different is the view of paſt life, in the 
man who is grown oid in knowledge and wiſ- 
dom, from that of him u ho is grown old in ig- 
norance and foliy: The latter is like the owner 
of a barren country that fills his eye with the 
of uaked hills and plains, which pro- 

duce nothing either profitable or ornamental ; 
the other beholds a beautiful and ſpacious land- 
ſkip, divided into delightful gardens, green 
meadows, fruitful fie'ds, and can ſcarce caſt 
his eye on a ſingle ſpot of his poſleflions that 
is 
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is not covered with ſome beautiful plant or 
flower. | L. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 94. 


all thoſe improvements in wiſdom and know- 
ledge which may make them eaſy to themſelves 
and uſeful to the world. The greateſt part 
of our Britiſh youth loſe their figure and grow 


have nothing left to recommend them, but ke 


every day the man of fifty, or to conſider how 
to make himſelf venerable at threeſcore. 
Young men, who are naturally ambitious, 
would do well to obſerve how the greateſt men 
of 
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of antiquity made it their ambition to excel all 
their contemporaries in knowledge. Julius 
C:eſar. and Alexander, the moſt celebrated in- 
ſtances of human greatneſs, took a particular 
care to diſtinguith themſelves by their ſkill in 
the arts and ſciences. We have tilt extant ſe- 
veral remains of the former, which juſtify the 
character given of him by the learned men of 
his own age. As for the latter, it is a known 
ſaying of his, that he was more obliged to Ari- 
ſtotle who had inſtructed him, than to Philip 
who had given him life and empire. There is 
a letter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus 
Gellius, which he wrote to Ariſtotle upon 
hearing that he had publiſhed thoſe lectures he 
had. given him. in private. This letter was 
written in the following words at a time when 
he was in the height of his Perſian conqueſts. 


ALEXANDER fo ARISTOTLE, greeting. 
6 O have. not done. well to publiſh your 
* + books of ſelect knowledge; for what is 
+ there now in which I can, farpaſs others, if 
©, thoſe. things which. I have been inſtructed in 
are communicated to. every body? For my 
on part, I declare to you, I would rather 
© excel others in knowledge than power. 
© Farewel.” | 
We ſee. by this letter, that the love. of con- 
der*'s ſonl, Knowledge is. indeed that which, 
next. 
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next to virtue, truly and effentially raiſes one 
man above another. It finiſhes one half of the 


ons. It gives eaſe to ſolitude, and 

to retirement. It fills a public ſtation with ſuĩ- 
table abilities, and adds a luſtre to thoſe who 
are in the poſſeſſion of them. 

Learning, by which I mean all uſeful know- 
ledge, whether ſpeculative or practical, is in 

and mixt governments the natural 
fource of wealth and honour. If we look into 
moſt of the reigns from the Conqueſt, we ſhall 
find that the favourites of each reign have been 
thoſe who have raiſed themfelves. The great- 
eſt men are generally the growth of that par- 
ticular age in which they flouriſh. A ſuperior 
capacity for bulineſs, and a more extenſive 
knowledge, are the ſteps by which a new man 
often mounts to favour, and outſhines the reſt 
of his contemporaries. But when men are 
actually born to titles, it is almoſt impoſſible 
that they ſhould fail of receiving an additional 
greatneſs, if they take care to accompliſh them- 
ſelves for it. 

The ftory of Solomon's choice does not only 
inſtruct us in that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes 
out a very fine moral to us, namely, that be 
who applies his heart to wiſdom, does at the 
ſame time take the moſt proper method for 
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gaining long life, riches and reputation, which 
are very often not only the rewards, but the 
effects of wiſdom. 

As it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, I 
ſhall firſt of all quote this paſſage in the words 
of Sacred Writ, and afterwards mention an al- 
legory, in which this whole paſſage is repreſent- 
ed by a famous French poet; not queſtioning 
but it will be very pleaſing to ſuch of my read- 
ers a< have a taſte of fine writing. 


my God, 


thou haſt made thy ſervant King inſtead of 


_ * David my father: And 1 am but a little 
© child: I know not how to go out or come in. 
* Give therefore thy ſervant an underſtanding 
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* not aſked for thyſelf long life, neither haſt 
* aſked riches for thyſelf, nor haſt aſked life 
* of thine enemies, but haſt aſked for rhyſelf 
+ underſtanding to difcerr judgment: Behold 
* I have done acco ding to thy words: Lo I 
* have given thee a wiſe and underſtanding 
© heart, fo that there was none like thee before 
+ thee, neither after thee ſhall any ariſe Fke 
+ unto thee. And I have allo given thee 
© that which thou haſt not aſked, both riches 
* and honour, fo that there ſhall not be any 
* among the Kings like un © thee all thy days. 
And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep 
+ my ſtatutes, and my commandments; as thy 
* father David did walk, then I will lengthen 
© thy days. And Selemen awoke, and behold 
* It Was a dream 


The French poet has ſhadowed this ſtory in 
an allegory, of which he ſeems to have taken 
the hint from the fable of the three 


making their court to the hero with all their 
Heaith, 
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and ſo captivates him ith her appearance that 
he gives bimſelt up to her. Upon which ſhe in- 
Forms him, that thoſe who appeared before her 
were nothing elſe but her equipage, and that 
fince he had placed his heart upon Wiſdom; 
Health, Wealth, Viftory and Honour ſhould 
always wait on her as her handmaids. 
GUuanrDFAN, Vol. II. No. 111. 
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to his vices, or miſtake even his vices for 
virtues. It is this fatal hypocrify and ſelf-de- 
ceit, which is taken notice of in thoſe words, 
* Who can underſtand his errors? cleanſe thou 
* me from ſecret faults.” 

If the open profeſſors of impiety deſerve the 
utmoſt application and endeavours of moral 
writers to recover them from vice and folly, 
how much more may thoſe lay a claim to their 
care and compaſſion, who are walking in the 
paths of death, while they fancy themſelves en- 
gaged in a courſe of virtue! I ſhall endeavour 
therefore, to lay down ſome rules for the diſ- 
covery of thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret 
corners of the foul, and to ſhew mv reader 
thoſe methods by which he may arrive at a 
true and impartial knowledge of himſelf. The 
uſual means preſcribed for this purpoſe, are to 
examine ourſelves by the rules which are laid 
down for our direction in Sacred Writ, and to 
compare our lives with the life of that perſoa 
who acted up to the perfection of human na- 
ture, and is the ſtanding of thoſe who receive 
be too much infilted upon, I ſhall but juſt men- 
tion them, fiace they have been handled by 

I would therefore propuſe the following me- 
thods to the conſideration of ſuch as would fiad 
out their ſecret faults, and make a true eſti» 
mate of themſelves. 
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Tn the firſt place, let them conſider welt 
what are the characters which they bear among 
their enemies. Our friends very often flatter 
us, as much as our own hearts. They either 
do not ſee our faults, or conceal them from us, 
or ſoften them by their repreſentations, after 
ſuach a manner, that we think them too trivial 
to be taken notice of. An adverſary, on the 
contrary, makes a ſtrifter ſearch into us, dif- 
covers every flaw and imperfeftion in our tem- 
pers, and though his malice may fet them in 
too ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome ground 
for what it advances. A friend exaggerates a 
man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. 
A wiſe man ſhould give a juſt attention to both 
of them, ſo far as they may tend to the im- 
provement of one, and the diminution of the 
other. Plutarch has written an effay on the 
benefits which a man may receive from his ene- 
mies, and, among the good fruits of enmity, 
mentions this in particular, that by the re- 
proaches which it caſts upon us we ſee the worſt 
fide of ourſelves, and open our eyes to ſeveral 
blemiſhes and defects in our lives and converſa- 
tions, which we ſhould not have obſerved, 
without the help of ſuch ill- natured monitors. 

In order likewiſe to come at a true know- 
tedge of ourſelves, we ſhould conſider on the 
ether hand how far we may deſerve the praiſes 
and approbations which the world beſtow upon 
wz whether the aftions they celebyate proceed 
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from laudable and worthy motives; and how 
far we are really poſſeſſed of the virtnes which 
gain us applanſe among thoſe with whom we 
coaverſe. Such a reflection is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, if we conſider how apt we are either to 
value or condemn ourſclves by the opinions of 
hearts to the judgment of the world. 
In the next place, that we may not deceive 
ourſelves in a point of fo much import::nce, we 
ſnould not lay too great a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed 
virtues we pofleſs that are of a doubiful nature: 
And ſuch we may eſteem all thoſe in which 
multitudes of men diſſent from us, who are 
as good and wiſe as ourſelves. We ſhould al. 
ways act with great cautiouſueſs and circum- 
ſpeQion in points, where it is not impuſſible that 
we may be deceived. Intemperate zeal, bigo- 
try and perſecution for any party or opinion. 
how praiſe-worthy ſoever they may appear to 
weak men of our own principles, produce infi- 
nite calamities among mankind, and are highly 
criminal in their owa nature; and yer bow 


many perſons, eminent for piety, ſuffer ſuch 


monitrous and abſurd principles of action to 
take root in their minds under the colour of 
virtues? For my own part I muſt own, I never 
yet knew any party ſo jult and reaſonable, that 
a man could follow it in its height and vio- 
lence, and at the ſame time be innocent. 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of 
thoſe adi on which proceed from natural con- 
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great day, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of infi- 
nite wiſdom and juſtice. 


ninth Pſalm. The folly of the firſt kind of hy- 
pocriſy is there ſet forih by reſlections on God's 
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lebrated in as noble ſtrains of poetry as any 
other I ever met with, either Sacred or pro- 
fane. The other kind of hypocriſy, whereby 
a man deceives hamfſelf, is intimated in the two 
laſt verſes, where the Pſalmift addreſſes bimſelf 
to the Great Searcher of hearts in that empha- 
tical petition; * Try me, O God, and feck 
the ground of my heart; prove me, and ex- 
© amine my thoughts. Look well if there be 
* any way of wickedneſs in me, and lead me 
+ in the way everlaſting.” 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 399. 


LETTERS en various occafions. 


SIR, | 
of 22 ne 05 ee? 
* & plagued with a goipei-goſlip, fo com- 
© mon among diflenters (eſpecially friends). 
+ Leftures in the morning, church-meetings at 
© noon, and preparation ſermons at night, 
© ſhe knows what we have for dinner, unleſs 
© when tne preacher is to be at it. With him 
+ come a tribe, all brothers and liſters it ſeems; 
+ while others, really tuch, are deemed no re- 
tion. If at any time I have her company 
© alone, the is a mere ſermon pop-gun, repeat - 
ing and diſcharging texts, proofs, and appli- 
© cations ſo perpetu ally, that hos ; — 
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* I may goto bed. the noiſe in my head will 
* not let me fleep untill towards morning. 
* The miſery of my caſe and great numbers of 
* fuch ſufferers plead your pity and ſpeedy re- 
* lief, otherwiſe muſt expect, in a little time, 
to be leftured, preached and prayed into 
* want, unleſs the happineſs of being ſooner 
* talked to death prevent it. 
© I am, Se. R. G.“ 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 46. 


To Colonel R 7 a.N. 


rok this can reach the beſt of huſ- 
* XZ bands and the fondeſt lover, thoſe ten- 
* der names will be no more of concern to me. 
The indiſpoſition in which you. to obey the 
* difates of your honour and duty, left me, 
* has increafed upon me; and I am acquainted 
* by my phyſicians I cannot live a week longer. 
* At this time my fpirits fail me; and it is the 
© ardent love I have for you that carries me 
| © beyond my ſtrength, and enables me to tell 
* you, the moſt painful thing in the proſpect of 
© dearth, is, that I muſt part with you. But 
© tet it be a comfort to you, that I have no guilt 
© hangs upon me, no unrepented folly that re- 
© tards me; but I paſs away my laſt hours in 
© refleftion upon. the happineſs we have lived 
© in together, and in forrow that it is fo ſoon to 
© have an end, This is a frailty which hy 
* 
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© is fo far from criminal, that methinks 


© there is a kind of piety in being fo unwilling 
© to be ſeparated from a ſtate which is the in- 
© ftitution of Heaven, and in which we have 
© lived according to its laws. As we ko no 
© more of the next life, but that it will be an 
© happy one to the good, and miſcrable to the 
« wicked, why may we not pleaſe ourſelves at 
+ leaſt, to alleviate the diikculty of religning 
© this being, in imagining that we thall hve a 
«© ſenſe of what paſſes below, and may poſlibly 
© be employed in gniding the ſteps of thoſe 
+ wich whom we walked with innocence when 
mortal? Why may not I hope to go on in my 
© uſual work, and though unknown to you, be 
« affiltant in all the conflids of your mind: 
+ Give me leave tu ſay to you, O beſt of men, 
that I cannot figure to myſelf a greater hap- 
«* pinefs than in ſuch an employment: To be 
+ preſent at all the adventures to which human 
© life is expoſed, to adminiſter flumber to thy 
6 eyelids in the agunies of a fever, to cover thy 
4 beloved face in the day of battle, to go with 
© thee a gnardian angel, incapable of u ound or 
© pain, where I have longed to attend thee 
© when a weak, a fearful woman: Theſe my 
+ dear, are the thoughts with which I warm 
+ my poor languid heart; but indeed I am not 
© capable under my preſent weakneſs of bear- 
© ing tae ſtrong agonies of mind I fall into, 
+ when I form to myſelf the grief you will be 
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© in upon your firſt hearing of my departure. 
I will not dwell upon this, becaufe jour kind 
© and generous heart will be but the more af- 
« flifted. the more the perſon for whom you 
© lament offers you conſolation. My laſt breath 
« will, if I am myſelf, expire in a prayer 
« for you. I ſhall never ſee thy face again. 
© Farewell for ever.” . 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 204. 


To Mr SPECTATOR, 


STR, 
- JEST honing Gene contin Reviees: 
© orders of families, and ſeveral wives having 
© preferred your advice and directions to thoſe 
© of their huſbandꝰs. emboldens me to apply to 
© you at this time. I am a ſhopkeeper, and 
* though but a young man, I find by experience 
© that nothing but the utmoſt diligence both of 
© huſband and wife (among trading people) can 
© keep affairs in any tolerable order. My wife 
© at the beginning of our eſtabliſhment ſhewed 
© herieif very aſſiſting to me in my buſineſs, as 
© much as could he in her way, and I have 
© reaſon to believe it was with her inclination ; 
© but of late ſhe has got acquainted with a 
© ſchoo'man, who values himfelf for his great 
© knowledge in the Greek tongne. He enter- 
© tains her frequently in the ſhop with difcour- 
© ſes of the beauties and excellencies of that 

* language ; 
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© language; and repeats to her ſeveral paſſages 
© out of the Greek poets, wherein he tells her 
© there is unſpeakable harmony and agreeable 
© ſounds, that all other languages are wholly 
© unacquainted with. He has ſo infatuated 
© her with his jargon, that inſtead of uſing her 
© former diligence in the ſhop, ſhe now neg lects 
«© the affairs of the houſe, and is wholly taken 
© up with her tutor in learning by heart ſcraps 
© of Greek which ſhe veuts upon all occaſions. 
© She to'd me ſome days ago, that whereas I uſe 
« ſome Latin infcriptions in my ſhop, the adviſ- 
© ed me, with a great deal of concern, to have 
+ them changed into Greek; it being a lan- 
© guage leſs underſtood, would be more con- 
© formable to the myſtery of my profeſſion ; that 
© our good friend would be a'ifting to us in 
* this work; and that a cert:in faculty of 
© gentlemen would find themſ-lves ſo much 
+ obliged to me. that they would infal:ivly 
+ mike my fortune: In ſhort her frequent im- 
© portunities upon this and other impertinen · 
« cies of the like nature make me very uneaſy; 
© and if your remonſtrances have no more ef- 
© fect upon her than mine, I am afraid I ſhall be 
+ obliged to ruin myſelf to procure her a ſettle- 
ment at Oxford with her tutor, for ſhe is al- 
© ready too mad for Bedlam. Now, Sir, you 
© ſee the danger my family is expoſed to, and 
* the likelihood of my wife's becoming both 
* troubleſume and uſeleſs, unleſs her reading 
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© herſelf in your paper may make her refle&. 
© She is ſo very learned that I cannot pretend 
« by word of mouth to argue with her. She 
laughed out at your ending a paper in Greek, 
© and ſaid it was a hint to women of literature, 
© and very civil not to tranſlate it to expoſe 
© them to the vulgar. You fee how it is 
ich, | 
«SIR, Your humble ſervant.” 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 258. 


When T conſider the falſe imprefions which 

are received by the generality of the world, I 
am troubled at none more than a certain levity 
of thonght, which many young women of qua- 
ty have entertained, to the hazard of their 
characters. and the certain mi-fortune of their 
lives. The firſt of the following letters may 
beſt repreſent the faults I would now point at, 
and the anſwer to it the temper of niind in a 
contrary character. 


My dear HarrioT, 

© FF thou art ſhe, but oh! how fallen, how 
* A changed, what an apoſate! how loft to 
all that it is gay and agreeable! To be married 
© I find is to be buried alive; I cannot conceive 
© it more diſinal to be ſhut up in a vault to 
© converſe with the ſhades of my anceſtors, 
+ than to be carried down to an old manor 
* koufe in the country, and confined to the con- 
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© yerſation of a ſober huſband and an aukward 
© chaiaber-maid. For variety I ſuppoſe you 
may entertain yourfelf with Madam in her 
© grograin gown, the ſpouſe of your pariſh Vi- 
* car, wao has by this time I am ture well tur 
© niſhed you with receipts for ming falves and 
© poflers, diſtitiag cordial waters, making )- 
6 rups, and applymyg, pouitices. 

+ Bleftl fulitude! I with thee joy, my dear, 
© of thy loved retirement, which indeed you 
© would perſuade me is very agreeable, and 
+ diftcrent enough from what I have here de- 
© ſcribed: But, child, I am afraid thy bruing 
© are a little diſordered w. th romances and no- 
© vels: After fix months marriage to hear thee 
© talk of love, and paint the country ſcenes ſo 
© ſoftly, is a little extravagant; one would 
© think you lived the lives of Sylvan deities, 
© or roved among the walks of paradiſe, like 
© the firſt happy pair. But pray thee leave 
© theſe whimfies, and come to town in order 
© to live and talk like other mortals. How. 
© ever, as I am extremely intereſted in your 
«© reputation, I would willingly give you a little 
good advice at your firit appearance under 
© the charalter of a married woman: It is a 
© little inſolence in me, perhaps, to adviſe a 
« matron; but I am fo afraid you will make ſo 
„ filly a figure as a fond wife, that I cannot 
© help warning you not to appear in any public 
6 places with your huſband, and never to ſanter 
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* about St. James's Park together: If you 
+ preſume to enter the ring at Hyde Park to- 
© gether you are ruined for ever; nor muſt 
© yon take the leaſt notice of one another at 
* the Play-houſe or Opera, unleſs you would 
+ be laughed at for a very loving couple moſt 
* happily paired in the yoke of wedlock. I 
6 would recommend the example of an ac- 
« qn:imance of ours to your imitation; ſhe is 
the moſt negligent and iathionable wife in the 
e worid; ſhe is hardly ever ſeen in the fame 
« place with her huſband, and if they happen 
© to meet. you would think them perfect tiran- 
gers: She never was heard to name him in 
© his abſence, and takes care he ſhall never be 
the ſubject of any diſcourſe that ſhe has a 
© ſhare in. I hope you will propoſe this Lady 
« as a pattern, though I am very much afraid 
© you will be ſo ſilly to think Portia, & c. Sabine 
© and Roman wives, much brighter examples. 
+ I with it may never come into your heid to 
« jmitate tl oſe aritiquared creatures fo far, as 
to come into public in the habit as well as air 
« of a Roman matron. You make already the 
entertainment at Mrs Modiih's tea table; ſhe 
« favs he always thought you a diſcreet perſon, 
and qualified to manage a family withadmirable 
pruuence; ſhe dies to fre what demure and 
© ſerious airs wedlock has given you, but the 
© ſays the ſhall never forgive your choice of ſo 
* gallant a man as Bellamour to transform him 
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© to a mere ſober huſband; it was unpardon- 

able: You ſee, my Cear, we all envy your 
© happineſs, and no perſon more than 
© Your humble ſercant. 

LYDIA. 


+ 2 2 good Madam, for my ap- 
, pearance in town; I ſhall frequent no 
public places, or make any viſits where the 
© character of a modeft wife is ridiculous. As 
for your wild raillery on matrimony, it is all 
© hypocriſy; you, and all the handſome young 
© women of your acquaintance, ſhew your- 
© ſelves to no other purpoſe than to gain a con- 
© queſt over ſome man of worth, in order to 


© beftow your charms and fortune on him. 


« There's no indecency in the confeſſion, the 
« deſign is modeſt and honourable, and all your 
affe ctation cannot diſguiſe it. 

I am married, and have no other concern 


but to pleaſe the man I love; he is the end 


© of every care I have; if I drefs it is for him; 
© if I read a poem or a play, it is to qualify 
© myſelf for a converſation agreeable to his 
* taſte: He is almoſt the end of my de- 
* votions; half my prayers are for his happineſs 
AI love to talk of him, and never hear him 
* named but with pleaſure and emotion. I am 


your friend, and wiih you happineſs. but am 


* ſorry to ſee by the air of your letter that there 
© are a ſet of women who are got into the 
Q3 com- 
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* common-place rallery of every thing that 58 
* ſober, decent, and proper: Matrimony and 
0 the clergy are the topicks of people of litrle wit 
* and no underſtanding. I own to you, I have 
* learned of the Vicar's wife all you tax me 
with: Sheis a difcreet, ingenious, pleaſunt. 
* pious woman; I wiſh ſhe had the handling of 
* you and Mrs Modiſh; you would find, it you 
© were too free with her, ſhe would ſoon make 
you as charming as ever you were, ſhe would 
* make you bluſh as much as if you never 
© had been fine k:dies. The Vicar, Madam, is 
© ſokind as to vit my huſband, and his agree - 
* able converſation has brought him to enjoy 
© many ſober happy hours when even I am 
* ſhut out, and my dear maſter is entertained 
* only with his own thoughts. Theſe things, 
© dear Madam, will be laſting ſatisfaftions, 
« when the fine ladies, and the coxcombs by 
« whom they form themſelves, are irreparably 
* ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. I am, 
Madam, your moſt humble ſervant. 
* Mary Hon.“ 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 254. 


Mr SPECTATOR, 
12. happy father — 
ſon, in whom I do not only fee my life, 
© but alſo my manner of life, renewed. It 
« weuld be extremely beneficial to ſociety, if 
+ you would frequently reſume ſubjects which 
* ſerve 
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© ſerve to bind theſe fort of relations faſter, 
© and endear the ties of blood with thoſe of 
© good-will, protection, obſervance, indul- 
+ gence and veneration. I would, methinks, 
© have this done after an uncommon method, 
and do not think any one, ho not capable of 
© writing a good playy fit to undertake a work 
© wherein there will neceflurily occur ſo many 
© ſecret inſtincts, and bĩaſſes of human nature 
© which would paſs unobſerved by common 
© eyes. I thank Heaven I have no outrageous 
© offence againſt my own excellent parents to 
+ anſwer for; but when I am now and then 
© alone, and look back upon my paſt life, from 
* my earkeſt infancy to this time, there are 
© many faults which I committed that did not 
© appear to me, even till I myſelf became a 
+ father. I had not till then a notion of the 
+ earnings of heart, which a man has when he 
+ ſees his child do a laudable thing, or the ſud- 
© den damp which ſeizes him when he fears he 
« will act ſomething unworthy. It is not to be 
+ imagined, what a remorſe tc::ched me for a 
© long train of childiſh neghgruces of my mo- 
* ther, when I ſaw my wife the other day look, 
+ out of the window, and turn as pale as aſhes 
upon ſeeing my younger boy fliding upon the. 
© ice. Thefe flight intimations will give you 
© to underſtand, that there are numberleſs 
© little crimes which children take no notice of. 
6 white they are doing, which upon reflection, 

* when 
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© when they ſhall themſelves become fathers, 
© they will look upon with the utmoſt forrow 
© and contrition, that they did not regard, be- 
* fore thoſe whom they ottended were to be no 
more ſeen. How many thouſand things do 1 
© remember, which would have highly pieaſed 
* my father, and I omitted for no other reaſon, 
but that I thought what he propoſed the 
© effe&t of humour and old age. which I am 
© now convinced had reaſun and good ſenſe in 
* it. I cannot now go into the parlour to kim, 
© and make his heart glad with an account of 
© a matter which was of no conſequence, but 
that I told it, and ated in it. The good 
* man and woman are long ſince in their 
© graves, who uſed to fit and plot the welfare 
of us their children, while, perhaps, we 
« were ſometimes laughing at the old folks at 
* another end of the houſe. The truth of it is, 
© were we merely to follow nature in theſe 
great duties of life, though we have a ſtrong 
© initiaQt towards the performing of them, 
« we ſhould be on both fides very deficient. 
Age is ſo unu elcome to the generality of man- 
kind, and growth towards manhood ſo deſir - 
* able to all, that reſignation to decay is too 
difficult a taſk in the father; and deference, 
© amidit the impulſe of gay defires, appear un- 
* reaſonable to the ſon. There are fo few 
* who can grow old with a good grace, and 
« yet fewer who can ects. = 
* 
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* the world, that a father, were he to be 
* aftuated by his deſires, and a ſon, were 
he to conſult himſelf ouly, could neither of 

them behuve himſelf as he ought to the 
* other. But when reaſon interpoſes againſt 
© initindt, where it would carry either out of 
the intcrelis of the other, there ariſcs that 
* happ.elt intercourſe of good offices between 
* thoſe dearcit relations of human life. The 
father, according to the opporruaities which 
© are offered to him, is throwing down blei- 
+ ſings on the ſon, and the ſon endeavouring to 
appear the worthy off i ring of ſuch a fatner. 
It is after this manner that Camillus and his 
© firit-born dwell together. Camillus enjoys 
© plealing and indolent old age, in which paſti- 
on is (ubdued, aid realon exalted. He 
© waits the day of his diſſolution with a reſig- 
© nation mixed with delight, and the ſon fears 
the acceſſion of his father's fortune with dith- 
© dence, leſt he ſhould not enjoy or become it 
© as well as his predeceflur. Add to this, that 
© the father knows he leaves a friend to the 
© children of his friend, an eafy landlord to his 
© tenants, and an agreeable companion ro his 
© acquaintance. He believes his ſon's behavi- 
+ our will make him frequently remembered, 
+ but never wanted. This commerce is ſo well 
© cemented, that without the pomp of ſaying,“ 
© Son, be a friend to ſuch a one when I am 
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„gone; “ * Camillus knows, being in his fa- 
* your, is direction enough to the grateful 
© youth who is to ſucceed him, without the 
* admonition of his mentioning it Theſe 
* gentlemen are honoured in all their neigh- 
* bourbocd, and the ſame effect which the 
© court has on the manners of a kingdom, their 
characters have on all who live within tae 
© influence of them. 

My fon and I are not of fortune to com- 
© municate our good ad ion or intentions to ſo 
© many as theſe gentlemen do; but I will be 
bold to ſay, my fon has, by the applauſe and 
* approbation which his behaviour towards me 
has gained him, occaſioned that many an oid 
© man, beſides myſelf, hus rejoiced. Other 
© mens children follow the example of mine, 
and I have the inexpreſible happineſs of over- 
* bearing our neighbours, as we ride by, point 
* to their children, and ſay, with a voice of 
joy, there they go. 

* You cannot, Mr SPCTATOR, paſs your 
* t.me better than in inſinuating the deliglits 
* which theſe relations well regarded beiiory 
upon each other. Ordinary paſſages are no 
longer fuch, but mutual love gives an impor - 
© tance te ; the moſt indinerent things, and a 
merit to actions the mott inſignice ant. When 
© we look round the world, and obſerve the 
+ many mitunderitandings which are created 
+ by the malice and inſinuation of the meaneſt 
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« ſervants between people thus related, how 
© neceſſary will it appear that it were ingulcat- 
© ed that men would be upon their guard to 
© ſupport a conſtancy of affetion, and that 
© grounded upon the principles of reaſon, not 
the impulſes of inſtinct. 

It is from the common prejudices which 
men receive from their parents, that hatreds 
© are kept alive from one generation to ano- 
© ther; and when men act by inſtinct. hatreds 
© will deſcend when good offices are forgotten. 
© For the degeneracy of human life is ſuch that 
© our anger is more ealily transferred to our 
© children than our love. Love always gives 
© ſomething to the object it delights in, and 
© anger ſpoils the perſon again't whom it is 
moved of ſomething laudable in him: From 
© this degeneracy therefore, and a ſort of ſelf. 
© love, we are more prone to take up the - 
will of our parents, than to follow them in 
© their frienclihips. 

+ One would think there ſhould need no 
© more to make men keep up this rt of relu- 
© tion with the utmoſt ſanctity, than to exa- 
© mine their own hearts. If every father re- 
* membered his own thoughts and inclinations 
* when he was a fon, and every fon remem- 
* bered what he expected from his father, 
© when he himſelf was in a ſtate of dependence, 
* this one reflection would preſerve men from 
being diſſolute or rigid in theſe ſeveral capa- 
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© cities. The power and ſubjectĩion between 
© them, when broken, make them more em- 
© phatically tyrants and rebels againſt each 
© other, with greater cruelty of heart, than 
© the diſruption of ſtates and empires can poſ- 
© fibly produce. I ſhall end this application to 
yon with two letters which paſſed between a 
mother and her fon very lately, and are as 
follows.“ 


Dear FRANxk. 
4 1 the pleaſures, which I have the grief to 
* 4 hear you purſue in town, do not take up 
© all your time, do not deny your mother fo 
© much of it, as to re d ferioufly this letter. 
© You ſaid before Mr Letacre, that an old wo- 
man might live very well in the country upon 
© half my jointure, and that your father was 
© a fond fool to give me a rent-charge of eight 
© hundred a-year to the prejudice of his fon. 
What Letacre ſaid to you upon that occaſion, 
© you ought to have borne with more decency, 
© as he was your father's well- beloved ſervant, 
X © than to have called him Comm try pret. In the 
* firſt place, Frank. I muſt tell you, Iwill kave 
© my rent duly paid, for I will make up to 
© your ſiſters for the partiality I was guilty of, 
in making your father do fo much as he has 
+ done for you. I may it ſeems live upon half 
m jointure! I lived upon much leſs, Frank, 
* when I carried you from place to place in 
+ theſe 
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© theſe arms, and could neither eat, drei, or 

* mind any thing for feeding and tending you a 

+ weakly child, and ſhedding tears when the 

© convulſions you were then troubled with re- 
© turned upon you. By my care you outgrew 
| © them, to throw away the vigour of your 
youth in the arms of harlots, and deny your 
© mother what is not yours to detain. Both 
your ſiſters are crying to ſee the paſſion which 
© I ſmother; but if you pleaſe to go on thus 
© like a gentleman of the town, and forget all 
© regards to yourſelf and family, I hall imme. 
© diately enter upon your eſtate for the arrear 
© due to me, and without one tear more con- 
© temn you for forgetting the fondneſs of yur 


mother, as much as you have the example 
_ © of your father, o Frank, do I live to omit 
18 « writing myſelf, 
i © Your affetionate mother, 
Bo YT 
„ MADAM, 
** 1 come down to-morrow and pay 
c. * 3 the money on my knees. Pray write ſo 
e no more. I will take care you never ſhall, 
24 for I will be for ever hereafter 
to * Your moſt dutiful ſon, 
F. P. . 1 
as © T will bring down new heads for my | 
alf * ſiſters. Pray let all be forgotten. T. 
x,  SpECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 263. 
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Mr SPECTATOR, | 
A correſpondent”s letter relating to 
fortune-hunters, and your ſubſequent 
<« diſcourſe upon it, have given me encourage- 
* > yo» oc Wy cf, by which 
© you will ſee, that the matter complained of 
* is a common grievance both to city and coun- 
try. 
© F am a country gentleman of between five 
© and fix thouſand a year. Ir is my misfortune 
© to have a very fine park and an only daugh- 
© ter; upon which account I have been ſo 
© plagued with deer-ſtealers and fops, that 
© for theſe four years paſt I have ſcarce enjoyed 


© a moment's reſt. I look upon myſelf to be 


© in a ſtate of war, and am forced to keep as 
© conſtant watch in my feat, as a governor 
« would do that commanded - a town on the 
© frontier of an enemy's country. I have in- 
© deed pretty well ſecured my park, having for 
© this purpoſe provided myſelf of four keepers, 
© who are left-handed, and handle a quarter - 
© ſtaff beyond any other fellows in the country. 
+ And for the guard of my houſe, beſides a 
hw indy > + py yes rg ng 
£ relation, whom I keep on conſtant duty, I 

© have blunderbuſles always charged, and fox- 


eins planted in private places about my gar- 


den, of which 1 have given frequent notice 
© in the neighbourhood; yet i it is, that 
in ſpite of all my care, | Ralf 2822 

© then 


7 


EEE 
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then have a ſaucy raſcal ride by reconnoitring 
2 (an } obj: yaw. caſt under my windows, 
* as ſprucely dreſt as if he were going to a ball. 
© I am aware of this way of attacking a 
© miſtreſs on horſe-back, having heard that it 
© is a common practice in Spain; and have 
therefore taken care to remove my daughter 
© from the road - de of the houle, aud to lodge 
© her next the garden. But to cut ſhort my 
© ſtory; what can a man do after all? I durſt 
© not ſtand for member of parliament laſt elec- 
\. ſlum, Sar fear of frane 1 goatoqmence Tong 
my being off my poſt. What I would there. 
© fore deſire of you, is to promote a project I 
© have ſet on foot, and upon which I have wris 
to ſome of my friends; and that is, that care 
may be taken to ſecure our daughters by law, 
* as well as our deer; and that ſome honeſt 
« oentleman at 2 public ſpirit, would move for 
{ leave to bring in a bill For the better preſerve 

* ing of female game. 

* fam, 
SIX, 

— Grume. 
srserares, Vol. V. No. 326. 


fortune which 
— | inſom h that 
before buried 
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« inſtru me in the management or enjoyment 
* of it. "The natural conſequence of this 
© (though I wanted no director, and foon 
+ lows who found the out For baer you” 
* gentleman, and led me into all the debauch- 
* cries of which I-was capable) that my compa- 
* our! in debt. —— 
* by, until ee arreſted, aan conveyed, with 
© « guard firong enough for the moſt deſperate 
alte, to © bailif”s houſe, where I lay for 
* days ſarrounded with very merry but not very 
* agreeable company. As ſoon as I had extri- 
* cated myſelf from that ſhameful confinement 
222 thar 
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„ good company in the county ; and the great 

obligation I have to him fur this kind notice, 
« and cefidence with him ever ſince, has made 
* ſo ſtrong, an impreffion. upon me, that he has 
© an authority of a father over me, founded 
rr I have a good 

* ſindy of books, a good ſtable of horſes always 
© at my command; and though I am not now 
* quite eighteen years of age, familiar converſe 
on bis part, and a ſtrong inclination to exert 
+ myſelf on mine, - have bad en effect ypon me 
that makes me acceptable | wherever I go. 
« Thus, Mr SpECTAaTOR, by this gentleman's 
© favour and patronage, it id my own fault if I 
dam not wiſer and richer every dag I live. 1 
„ ſpeak this as well by ſubſeribing the initial 
* letters of my name to thank him, as to incite 


© others to an imitation of his virtue. It would- 


© be a worthy work coſhew what great. chorules 
© are to be done without expence,, and how 
many noble actions are loſt, out of inadyver- 
* tency in perſons capable of performing them, 
« if they were put in mind. of it. If a gentle- 
+, man of figure in the comngry would make his 
family a pattern of ſobriety good ſenfe, and 


« breeding, and would kindly endeavour ig in- 


© fluence the education, and growing, proſpects 
+, of the younger gentry about him, I am apt 
© to believe it would ſave him a great deal of 
. . n and render 


Sid? 1 97 in Daun 23 24 — . ÞuB- 
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© him the leader of his country from their 
© titude to him, inſteag of 


gra- 
| of being a flave to 
their riots and tumults in order to be made 


their repreſentative. The ſame thing might. 


de recommended to all who hav 


e made any 
or arriv- 


* progreſs in any parts of knowled 


_ Y — a. pry i * 


am. 


I went. Our ai "halls 


S ates. berry me tne ads is ay Here 
. and I dream two or three vights in a week I 
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— hin } r and Ho —— . My raſt * 
© ſeems as well pleuſed with my performances 
© as any boy's in the fame cla. I think, if I 
© know my own mind, I wovld choefe rather er 
© to be a ſcholar than a Prince without Iearn- 


© money and lay it out for a book, now and 
© then, that he does not know of. He has or- 
« dered my maſter to buy no more books for 
© me, but ſays he will buy them hinifelf. I 
© aſked him for Horace the other day, and he 
© told me in a paſſion he did not believe I was 
* fit for it, but only my maſter had a mind to 


make him think I had got a great way in my 
+ learning, I am ſometimes a month 
other boys in getting the books my maſter 
« yives orders xs in 

© 'but I, have 't Me- 

«- phins, wil on the ba 

© tliet is den | how 

© beers at 'fchool, and tells ine b 

+ than 3 5 r 

© rages me, that he makes ie grow' dull and 
+ melancholy. My maſter wonders what is 
+ the Natter with int; ai afraidto'tell him; 


„ 
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for he is a man that loves to encourage learn- 
© ing, w_ EY father, 


| + James Diſciphus.” 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 330. 


Afr SPECTATOR, 
8 you are the daily endeavourer to pro- 


* There is an evil which has prevailed from 
« generation to generation, which grey hairs 
© and tyrannical cuſtom continue to ſupport ; 
I hope your Spectatorial authority will give 
a ſeaſonable check to the ſpread of the infec- 
+ tion; I mean old mens overbearing the 
6 

force 
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force of ſenivrity; ſo that for a young man 
© in the bloom of life and vigour of age to give 
© a reaſonable contradiftion to his elders, is 
$ eſteemed an unpardonable inſolence, and re- 
* garded as a reverſing- the decrees of nature. 
* I am a young man, I confeſs, yet I honour 
* the grey head as much as any one; however, 
* when, in company with old men, I hear 
* them fpeak obſcurely, or reaſon prepolſterunt- 
© ty (into which abſurdities, prejudice, pride, 
© or intereſt, will ſometimes throw the wiſeſt) 
© I count it no crime to rectify their reaſonings, 
« unleſs conſcience muſt truckle to ceremony, 
and truth fall a ſacrifice to complaifance. 
The ſtrongeſt arguments are enervated, and 
* the brighteſt evidence diſappears, before 
* thoſe tremendous reafonings and dazzling 
© diſcoveries of venerable old age: You are 


6 — wo wilt to: 922 — + 
* yours — EIS fellows, you nav Hor 


yet had experience of the world. Thas we 
young folks find our ambition cramped, and 
© our lazineſs indulg:'d, fiiice, while young. we 
© have little room to diſplay ourſelves; and, 
© when old, the weakneſs of nature muſt paſs 
for ſtrength of ſenſe, and we hope that hoary 
heads will raiſe us above the attacks of con- 
+ tradifion. Now, Sir, as you would enliven 
our aQtivity in the purſuit of learning, take 
6 our caſe into conficeration; and, with a 
* gloſs om brave Elihu*s ſentiments, aſſert the 
* rights of youth, and prevent the pernicious 

* | 6 iN» 
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© incroachments of age. The generous reafon- 
« ings of that gallant youth would adorn your 
< paper” and I beg you wonld inſert them, 
* not donbting but that they will give good en- 
* tertainment to the moſt intelligent of your 
© readers.” 

| + Lo thefe three men ceaſed to anfwer Job, 
© becauſe he was righteous in his own eyes. 
© Then was kindl.d the wrath of Flihu the 
* fon of Barachel the Buzire, of the kindred of 
Ram: Againſt Job was his wrath kiudled. be- 
© cauſe he juſtified himſelf rather than God. 
© Alfo againſt his three friends was his wrath 
© kindled, becauſe they hid found nd anſwer, 
© and yet had condemned Job. Now F lihu had 
© waited till Job had ſpoken. becauſe th y were 
© elder than he. When Elihu ſaw there was 
© no anſwer in the mouth of theſe three men, 
© then his wrath was kindled. And Elihu the 
* ſon of Barachel the Buzite anſwered and ſaid, 
I am young and ye are very old, wherefore 
I was afraid, and durſt not ſhew you my opi- 
nion. I faid, days ſhould fpeak and multi- 
© tude of years ſhould teach wiſdom. But there 
© is a ſpirit in man; and the inſpiration of the 
© Almighty giveth them under:tanding. Great 
men are not always wite: Neither do the aged 


© anderſtand judgment. Therefore I aid, 


© hearken to me, I alſo will ſhew mice opi- 
© niven Behold I waited for your words; I 
c 

© out 
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© ont what to ſay. Yea, I attended unto you: 
© And behold there was none of you that con- 
« vinced Job, or that anſwered his words; leſt 
© ye ſhould fay, we have found out wiſdom : 
«© God thruſteth him down, not man. Now he 
© hath not directed his words againſt me : Nei- 
© ther will I anſwer him with your ſpeeches. 
© They were amazed, they anſwered no more: 
© They left off ſpeaking. When I had waited, 
(for they ſpake not, but ſtood ſtill and an- 
© ſfwered no more) I ſaid, I will anſwer alſo 
© my part, I alſo will ew mine opinion. For 
© I am full of matter, the ſpirit within me con- 
© ftraineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine 
« which hath no vent, it is ready to burſt like 
© new bottles. I will fpeak that I may be re- 
«© freſhed: I will open my lips and anſwer. Let 
* me not, I pray you, accept any man's per- 
+ ſon, neither let me give flattering titles unto 
© man. For I know not to give flattering 
«© titles; in fo doing my Maker would foon 
+ take me away.” 

SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 336. 


Queen Ann Boleyn“: laſt letter to King Henry. 


— 
278 diſpleaſure, and 
— 10. my impriſonment, are things 
© fo ſtrange unto me, as what to write, or what 
© to excuſe, I am altogether ignorant. Where- 
as you ſend unto me (willing me to confeſs. a 
truth 
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« me; neither let that ſtain, that unworthy 
© [bain, of a difloyal heart towards yuur good 
« Grace; ever caſt fo foul 'a blot on your moſt 
„ Snriful wife, and the infant Princeſs your 
„daughter. Try me, good King, but Tec me 
© have a lawful trial, and let not my fworn 
enemies fit as my accuſers and judges : Yen, 
© let me receive an open trial, fer my truth 
© ll fear tio open ame; then ſhalt you ſee 
© flander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt 
« openly declared. 80 that, whatſoever God 
© or you may determine of me, your Grace may 
© be freed from art open cenfure, and, mine of- 
< fence being fo lawfully proved, your Grace is 
© at liberty; both before God and man, not 
only to execute worthy puniſhment on me as 
« an untwwful wift, bur to follow your n 
4 already ſettled on that party. whoſe 
— whoſe name I could 


* 

+ But if you have already determined of me, 
« and that not only my death, 2 — 
© flander muſt bring the enjoying of your 
+ defired happineſs ; T 1 defire of God, that 
© he will pardon your great fin therein, and 
© Wkewiſe mine enemies, the inſtruments there- 
+ of, arid that he will not calf you tot ac 
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* copnt;for. your ungrincely. and, cryel uſage of 
„me, * bis general judgment :- ſeat. wherg 
© both you and-myſcIf. muſt ſhortly appear, and 
* whoſe judgment I doubt not (whatſoever 

Na of me) mine innocence 
5 - a and ſufficiently clear- 


ry VEE LECT Y IPL that my- 
© ſelf may only bear the burden of your Grace's 
+ difpleaſnre, and that it may not touch: the 
innocent ſouls of theſe poor geutlemen, who 
(as I underitand) are likewiſe in ſtraĩt im- 
© prifonment for my. ſake. If ever I have 
+ found favour in your fight, if ever the name 
+ of Ann Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your 
+ ears, then Jet me abtain this requeſt, and I 
+ will, fo leave to trouble your Grace any far- 
ther, with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity 
to have your Grace in his good keeping, and 
to direck you in all your actions. From my 
* doleful priſon in the Tower, this ſixth of 
May. aur moſt loyal | 
as - 7; Ann Boiuvs,”. 
eee, Vol. VI. No. . 


„ 18:3: By -: :-; Y 
PON par ms: the 
Pleaſures of the Imagination, I find among 
the three fources of thoſe pleaſures which you 
r . a This has 

83 ſuggeſted 


nh Ns I think, —_—_— 


world of fluid matter, without thinking on the 
hand chat firft ponred it out, and made a pro- 


underſtanding, 
and, by tlie greatneſs of the ſenſible object, pro- 
duces ixrit. the idea of a being who is neither 
circumſcribed by time nor ſpace. 

As I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, 
I have often been toſſed in ſtorms, and on that 
occaſion have frequently reflected on the de- 
ſeriptions of them in ancient poets. I remem- 
ber Longinus highly recommends one in Homer, 
* 22. : 2 * becauſe 
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— | 4 "with 
letle fancies upon the occaſion, as Authors of 
an inferior genius, whom he mentions, had done, 
—— — — oe thoce cir- 

ances which are the moſt apt to terrify the 
imagination, and which really happet in the ra- 
ging ofa tempeſt. It is for theſamereaſon, that I 
prefer the following deſcription of afhipin aſtorm 
which the Pfalmiſt has niade, before any other 
T have ever met with: * They that go down to 
2 that do buſineſs in great wa- 
ga nog ob may rod nedthones ary 

wonders in the deep. For he commandeth 


their Soul is melted becanſe of | 
«reel to andfre, and ſtagger ikea drunk: They 

6 and are at their wits end. Then they 
to the Lord in their tronble, and he cry un- 
them out of their diſtreſſes. — — 
122 — ſo that the waves — the 
: — Hr Ado born they be 
* haves. > 3:37 4 unco their deſired 
. 
the Pagan Scheme in Virgil, and ot} 5 
99 where one deity is repreſented as railing 
— as layingit? Were we on- 
ſublime in this piece of poetry, 

4 7 
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What can be nobler than the idea it gives us of 


the Supreme Being thus railing a tumult among 
the elements, and recovering them out of their 


this ſinall ſketch may deſerve a place among 
. your works, I ſhall accompanyit with a divine 
Ode, made by a gentleman upon the concluſion 
of his travels. 

I. 


JE cate fon tk O Lord? 
How ſure is their defence! 

Eternal wiſdom. is their guide, 
2 


n 
Supported by thy care, 
Thro? burning climes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath d in tainted air. 
mW. 


Thy wercy frexten'd eyry foil, | 
Made ev'ry region pleaſe : 
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V. 
Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart; 
When waves on wakes, and gulphs on gulphe, 

63 
VI. 
Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſet me free, 
Wil in the confidence of pray'e Þ + 
My foul took hold on thee. ws 4 4 
„„ 0M: - | | 
For tho? in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert rot flow to hear, 
1 . ä 
1; x: 1121 n 
The fiorm. was laid, the winds retir d 
- Obedient to thy will; 
The ſea that roar'd at thy command, 
2 
nr "I 
In aid af droge, from, ans denck, 
Thy goodneſs I'll adore, 


My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my life, 
Thy ſacriſice ſhall be; 
And death, if death muſt be my doom, 
Shall join my ſoul to thee. 
SPECTATOR, Vo'. VII, No. 489. 
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SIR, | 
© Yer of —— with the 
ſtory of Socrates, muſt have read how, 
upon his making a diſcourſe concerning love, 
Mo ts eo his point with ſo much ſucceſs, 
' © that all the batchelors in his audience took 
a reſolution to marry by the firſt opportunity, 
and that all the married men: immediately 
* rook horſe and-galloped home to their wives. 


* of marriage, have had a very good effect this 
© way in England, We are obliged to you, 
© at leaſt for having taken off that ſenſeleſs ri. 
* dicule, which for many years the witlings of 
the town have turned upon their fathers and 
© mothers. Fer my own part, I was born in 
+ wedlock, and I do not care who knows it: 
* For which reaſon, ameng many others, I 
+ Bank) had Gyre GEES ode 
© coxcomb, did I endeavour to maintain that 
© cuckoldom was inſeparable from marriage, 
+ or to make uſe of Hufband and Wife as terms 
* of reproach: Nay, Sis, I win go one ſtep 
further, and declare to you before the whole 
© world, that I am a married man, and at the 
fame time I have fo much affurance as not to 
* be aſhamed of whes 3 ror an: 
Among the ſeveral pleaſures that accompa- 

© ny this ſtate of life, and which you have de- 
* ſcribed in your former papers, there are two 
you 


be | 
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am the father of a family. I am perpetual- 
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+ feldom' caft into the account, by thoſe wh 
* wtite on this fubfect. You muſt have ob- 
* ſerved, in your fperulations on human na- 
© rare, that nothing is more gratifying to the 
+ mind of man than power or dominion; and 
+ this I think myſelf amply poſſeſſed of, as I 


* ly taken up in giving out orders, in preſcrib- 
ing duties, in hearing parties, in 
t juſtiee, and in diftributing rewards arid pu- 
+ niſhments. To fpeak in the. language of the 
« centurion,” I ſay unto one, go, and he 
« goeth; and to another, come, and he com- 
„ eth; and to my ſervant, do this, and he 
doch st.“ © In ſhort, Sr, 1 loo upon my 
« farhilyas a patriarchial ſovereignty, in which 
© Tam myfeif both King and Prieſt. All great 
« governments are nothing elſe but cluſters of 
« theſe little private royalties. and therefore I 
* conſider the maſters of families as ſmall de- 
© puty-governors prefiding over the ſeveral 
© lirtle parcels and diviſions of their fellow - ſub- 
© jeas.- As I take great pleafure in the admi- 
© niſtration of my government im particular, ſo 
© F look upon myſelf not only as a more uſeful, 
+ but as a much greater and happier man than 
1 
condition. . 
: « There is another accidental advantage in 
. wah ns Show Rip = wy 
* thare 
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Here, I mean the having a 'multicude of. chil. 
tren. "Theſe. I cannoe bot regard: as very 
© great hleffings. When I ſee my little troop 
* before me, I rejoice in the additions which 
I have made to my ſpecies, to my country, 
* and to my religion, in having produced ſuch 
* a number of reaſonable creatures, citizens, 
* and chriſtians. 1 am pleaſed. to ſee myſelf 
„ thus perpetunted; and as chere is no produc- 
* tion comparable to that of a human creature, 
© 1 am more proud of having been che occaſion 
* of ten ſuch 


s 


or in the fleet, is 
. - 47 eng — 
© trade, or any three learned effions 


from long ex- 
© for you muſt kuow, Sir, that 


perienc of 
i e 

N hat ſeems a paradox to moſt han 
with > ww namely, That g 
Ge children, _—— 
3 is more likely to raiſe a : 
oe romance „ 
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© now perhaps in petticoats; and when I fee 
© the motherly airs of. my little | daughters 
6 when they are playing with their puppets, I 
© cannot but flatter myſelf that their huſbands 
— road run 
© ſuch wives and mothers... 
© If you are a father, you will-net 
© think this letter impertinent; bur if you are 
© a fingle man; you will not know the 
+ of it, and probably throw: it into che fire : 
© Whatever you determine of it, you may aſ- 
* ſure yourſelf chat it comes frum one who is, 
© Your moſt humble ſervant. 
" GI 
© Philogamus.” 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII No. $00. 


— het? eouics/20 nix fidiia that 
excellent man in Holy Orders, whom I have 
mentioned more than once as one of that fo. 
ciety who aſſiſts me in my ſpeculations. It is a 
Thought in Sickneſs, and of a very ſerious na- 
ture, for which reaſon 1 give it a place in the 


paper of this day. 


- SIR . 
3 indiſpoſition which has long 1 
0 upon me is at laſt grown to ſuch a head, 
© that it muſt quickly muke an end of me, or 
© of irfelf. | You may imagine, that whilit I 
Wo ome aaa" 
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A your works which I read with greater plea... 
* ſure than your 


Q 
ing te appear naked and nnbodied befure 
* Hina who made him. When a man | 

* that as ſoon as the vital union is diffolved, he 
' ſhall fee the Supreme Being. whom he now 
* contemplates at a. diſtance, and only in his 
* works; or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, 
* when by ſome faculty in the ſoul he ſhall ap- 
* prehend the Divine Being, and be more feu- 


* ible of his prefence, than we are now of the 


© a man malt be loſt th careleſweſs and ſtupidi- 
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„through this grofſer world of matter, which 


© 5s accommodated to our ſenſes in this life. 


all of ie; for this veil of fleſh parts the viſible 
© and inviſible world : But when we put of 


* 


fiir: 


Esst sd 


| 


5 


Fiat 
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+ wonders preſent themſelves. to our views; 
+ when theſe material ſpectacles are taken off, 
the ſoul with its own naked eyes, ſees what 
Was inviſible before: And then we are in the 
* other world, when we, can fee it, and con- 
* verſe withit: Thus St. Paul tells us,” © Thar 
++ when we are at T ve are 


3 v. 6, 8.” Aud wethipks 


* this is enough to cure us of our fondneſs fur 
© theſe bodies, unleſs we think it more deſi- 


* Fable to be confined to a priſon, . and to look 


©« the heart of man to conceive :” © Death 
+ opens. our eyes, enlarges our proſpect, pre- 
which. we can never.ſce while we are ſhut up 
© in fleſh; which ſhould make us as willing 
+ to part with this veil, as to take the film off 
© our eyes, which hinders our light. 
. eras bedhe very mack 


T2 © preſence 
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preſence of that Being whom! none can ſee 
* and live ;“ * he muſt be much more affefted 
© when he confiders that this Being whom he 
* appears befare, will examine all the actions 
* of his paſt life, and reward or puniſh him ac- 
6 I muſt confeſs that I think there 
* is no theme of religion, befides that of Chri- 
* Kianiey, which can poſfibly ſupport the moſt 
©* virtuous nnder this thought. Let a 
* man's innocence be what it will, let his vir- 
* tnes rife to the higheſt pitch of perfection at- 
_ © tainable in this life, there will be fill in him 
+ ſo many ſecret fins, ſo many human frailties, 
© ſo many offences of ignorance, paſſion, and 
© prejudice, ſo many unguarded words and 
© thoughts, and in ſhort, ſ{ many defects in 
5 dls deft alllome, that, without the vdvants- 
ges of ſuch an expiation and atonement as 
* Chriſtianity has revealed to us, it is impoſſible 
arm eter rey dog ery, a 
| * Judge, or that he ſhould be able to ſtand in 


It is Bs it ot ii tee Fac an- 
+ deavoured to expreſs in the following bymn, 
+ which I have 9 my fick- 
nes. 
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l 
N riting from the bed of death, 
O' erwhelm'd with guilt and fear 
I fee my Maker, face to face, . 
O how ſhall I appear!, . 3 
II. 
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Mapa, 
12 to yon 6n Saturday by Mrs Lury, 
and give you this trouble to urge the ſame 
* requeſt I made then, which was, that I may 
© be admitted to wait ups you. I ould be 
» vey he Sui RE if it were a tranſ- 
+ greffion of the moſt ſevere rules to allow it: 
I know you are very much above the Fictle 
das wag = agree ag An 
* unneceffary wrmmems to their admirers; 
* therefere hope you will do ſo much juſtice to 
- the generuus paſſion I have for yen, as to let 
me have an opportunity ef acquainting you 
* upon what motives F pretend to vor goo! 
+ opinion. I hail nde trouble you- with my 
* ſentiments, till I know how they will be re- 
+ ceivedg and as f:know no- reaſbs why di- 
+ rence of ſex ſhould make our language to 
each other differ from the ordinary rules or 
© right reaſon, I Galt affe@ plainneſs and fince- 
* rity in my diſcourfe to yen, as much as other 
lovers do perplexity und rapture. bnitead of 
+* ſaying, I ſhall die fer you, I profeſs I ſhould 
* be glad to lead my Me with yuu : Vow are 
as beautiful, as witty, as prudent, as good- 
+ humonred, as any woman breathing; but I 
+ muſt confeſs to you, I regave all thefe excel- 
© lencies as you will pleaſe to dive@ them, for 
* my happineſs or miſery. With me, Madam, 
the only laſting motive to love is the hope of 
& its becoming mutual. I beg” of you * 
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* Mrs Lacy ſend me word when I may attend 
+ you. I promiſe you, I will talk of nothing 


- + but indifferent things; though at the ſame 


+ time I know not how I ſhall approuch you 
in the tender moment of firit ſeeing you, after 
* this declaration of, 
- *<MADAN, 
© Your mot adedient, 
+ and moſt farthful humble ſervant, Gr. 
TAE, Vol. I. No. 35. 


SIR. ee. Fly 1713. 
. went imo the houſe of 
, one of my tenants, whoſe wife was for- 
* merly a ſervant in our family, and (by my 
* grandmother's kindneſs) bad her education 
+ with my mother from ber infaacy; ſo that ſhe 
is of a ſpirit and underſtanding greatly fuperior 
to thuſe of ber own rank. I found the poor 
* woman in the utmoſt diforder of mind and at- 
tire, drowned in tears, and reduced to a con- 
dition that looked rather like ſtupidity than 
grief. She leanded upon her arm over a table, 
on winch lay a letter fulded up and directed to 
a certain noblemon very famous in eur parts 
for low intreagne or (in plainer words) for 
© debanching country girls; in which number is 
© the unfortuuate daughter of my poor tenant, 
© as 8 len from the following letter written 
hy ber mother. I have feng you here a copy 


An, which made public in your paper, may 
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perhaps farniſh uſeful refleftions to many mea 
of figure and quality, who indulge themſelves 
+ in a paſſion which they poſſeſs but in common 
66 . 


My Lord, f 
LT I diſcovered the injury you have 
done to my daughter. Heaven knows 
how long and piercing a torment that ſhort- 
1 ſhameful pleafure of yours mult bring 
* upon me ; upon me, from whom you never 
received any offence. This conſideration 
alone ſhould have deterred a noble mind from 
fo baſe and ungenerous an aft. But, alas! 
© whar is alt the grief that maſt be my ſhare, in 
* comparifon of that, with which you have re- 
-quited her by whom you have been obliged ? 
©Loſs of good name, anguiſh of heart, ſhame and 
©infamy, are what muſt inevitably fall upon her, 
© anlefs ſhe gets over them by what is much 
©worſe, open impudence, profeſſed leudneſs, 
and abandoned proftitution. Theſe are the 
{ * returns you have made te her. for putting in 
your power all her livelihood and dependance, 
© her virtue and reputation. O, my Lord, 
ſhould my ſon have practiſed the like on one of 
© your daughters ? —— I know you ſwell with 
© indignation at the very mention of it, and 
© would think he deſerved a thouſand — 
ſhould he make ſuch an attempt upon 


nor? your ami, well wy Lord ad 
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eis then the honour of your daughter, whom 
« Hf, tho” it had been violated, you might have 
© maintained in plenty, and even lifzury, of 
© greater moment to her, than to my danghter 
© hers, whoſe only faſtenance it was? and muſt 
my ſon, void of all the advantages of a generous 
© education, mait he, I ſay, conſider : And may 
your Lordſhip be excuſed from all refletion ? 
© Eternal contumety attend that guilty title 
* which claims exemption from thought, and 
* arrogates ts itz wearers the prerogative of 
* brates. Ever curfed be its falſe luſtre, which 
* cookd dazzle my poor daughter to her undo- 
* ing, Was it for this that the exalted merits 
* and godlike virtnes of your great anceſtor 
© were honoured with a coroner, that it might 
© be a pander to his poſterity, and confer a 
* privilege of diſhonouring the innocent and de- | 
fenreſeſi ? Ar this rare the laws of rewards 1 
© ſhould be inverted, and he who is generous 1 
© and good ſhould be made a beggar and a | 


1 
4} 
Jil 
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ar © come my everlaſting portion! Your crime, 

ith my Lord, wilt draw perditivn even upon my | 
and © head. I may not ſue for forgivnes of my | 
hs, © own failings and mifdeeds, for I never can 3 
the © forgive yours; but mall curſe yon with my J 
_ * dying breath, and at the laſt tremendous 14 


© day 
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© day hell held fond in mg aqme_ wy mack 
+. wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance 
© on her defiler. Under theſe preſent horrors 
A mind I could be content to be your chief 
© tormentor, ever paying you mock-reverence, 
- © and founding in your ears, to your unutter- 
© able loathing, the empty title which inſpired 
von with preſumption to attempt, and over- 
* awed my daughter. to comply. 
' * Theo ton Betis Bing your 22 aa fee 
row, nor fear I to awaken you to repen- 
* tance, ſo that your fin may be forgiven: 
© The Divine Laws have been broken, but 
© much injury, irreparable injury, bas been al- 
S 
© pardon that till I do. 
| * My Lord, _ 
y Se cans 
- Guannian, Vol. II. No. 123. 


To the GUARDIAN. 


ld NeESTOR, 

+ BELIEVE you diſtance me not ſo much in 
* & years: as in wiſdom, and. therefore ſince 
_ © you have gained fo deſerved. a reputation, I 
© beg your aſſiſtance in correfting the manners 
© of an untoward lad, who perhaps may liſten 
to your adinonitions, ſooner than to all the 
© ſevere checks, and grave reproofs of a fa- 
© ther. Without any longer preamble, you 
ere 

© Eek 
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Jack my eldeſt ſon and heir was ſent up to 
© Londen. to be admitted of the Temple, not ſo 
* much with a view of his ſtudying the law, as 
© a defire to improve his breeding. This was 
done out of a complaiſance to a couſin of his, 
+ an airy Lady, who was continually teazing 
© me, that the boy would ſhoot up into a mere 
© country booby, if he did not ſee à little of the 
© world.” She herſelf was bred clilefly in town, 
* and fince- ſhe was married imo the country, 
neither looks, nor talks, nor drefles like any 
© of her neighbours, and is grown the admira- 


tion of every one but her buſbarid. The lat- 


© ter end of laſt month ſome important buſineſs 
+ called me up to town, and the firſt thing I 
did, the next morning about ten, was to pay 
ehadartr bon dre — 
© begun to knock at the'door, I was interrupt- 
© ed by the bed-maker in the ſtuir · caſe, who 
told me her maſter ſeldom roſe till about 
© twelve, and about one I might be ſure to find 
* him drinking tea. 1 tid ber ſomewhat deftly 
© accordingly ſhe did. The firſt thing ILobſer- 
© ved upon the table was the ſecret :amours of 
6 aud by it ſtood a box of pills; on 


6 a chair lay a ſhuf-box with a fan half broke, 
© and on the floor a pair of foils. Having ſeen 
© this furniture I entered his bed-chamber, not 
without ſome noiſe, whereupon he began to 
— bed - maker (as be thought) for 

diſlurbing 
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1 
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at 
waked hi 
« gave me to umierſtand, that he was bur 
© ly recovered out of 2 violent fever, amd the 
© reaſon why he did not acquaint me with it, 
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But ſoldiers of a ruffic mould. 
Rough, kwdy, ſeafon'd, many, bold; 
Either they dug the ſtubborn ground, 
Or through tewn woods their weighty ſtrokes 
did ſonnd. 
And after the declining ſun 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk was 


done, 

Flome with their weary team they took their 
way, 

And drown's in friendly bowls the labour of 


P. & 'I forgot to tell you that white I 
* oper the —— I found 
* uporr the table the following bill. 


© Sold to Mr Jonathan 
[tm rnd oor, 18 6 
© with colbertine hace. 

Six pair of white kid gloves for 
© Madam Salley. 

+ Three handkerchiefs for Ma- 4 —_ 
« dum Salfey. . 

© In his chamber-window 1 ſaw his ſhoe- 
© maker's bill, with this remarkable article, 

For Mr Ringwood three pair of F 
© aced ſhoes, » 
© And 


© 14 © 
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© Aud in the drawer of the table was the 
+ following billet, 


Afr Ringwood, 

I defire, that becauſe you are ſuch a coun- 
* try booby, that you forget the nſe and care 
* of your ſnuf-box, you would not call me a 
* thief, Pray ſee my face no mare. | 

Your abuſed friend, 
Sarah Gallopp. 

+ Under theſe words my hopeful heir had 
© writ, memorandum, to fend her word I 
5 dad dn: cltrogaao— 
= 
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L ABOUR. 


ODILY labour is of two kinds, either 
that which a man ſubmits to for his liveli- 


B 
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ruſtie phraſe, a bundle of pipes and ftrainers, 
ficted to one another after ſo wonderful a 
manner as to make a proper engine for the ſoul 
to work with. This deſcription does not only 
comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, 
nerves and arteries, but every muſcle and every 
ligature, whi-h is a compoſition of fibres, that 
are ſo many imperceptible tubes or pipes inter- 
woven on all fides with inviſible glands or 
ſtrainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without 
confidering it in its niceties of anatomy, let us 
ſee how abſolutely neceſſary labour is for the 
right preſervation of it. There muſt be fre- 
quent motions and agitations, to mix, digeſt, 
and ſeparate the juices contained in it, as well 
as to clear and cleanfe that infiaitude of pipes 
and ftrainers of which it is compoſed, and to 
give their folid parts a more firm and laſting 
tone. Lahour or exercife ferments the hu- 
mours, caſts them into their proper channels, 
throws off redundancies, and helps nature in 
thoſe ſecret diſtributions, without which the 
| body cannot ſubliſt in its vigour, nor the ſoul 
act with chearfulneſs. 

I might here mention the effects which this 
das upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping 
the underſtanding clear, the Imagination un- 
_ troubled, and refining thoſe fpirits that are ne- 
 ceffary for the proper exertion of our intellectual 


faculties, during the preſent laws of union be- 


tween 
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tween foul! and body. It is to a negle@ in this 
particular that we muſt afcribethe ſpleen, which 


| is ſo frequent in men of ſtudious and ſedentary 
ö tempers, as well as the vapours to which thoſe of 
the other ſex are ſo often ſubject. 

7 Had not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary 
t for our well-being, nature would not have 
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mankind, unleſs they indulge themſelves in that 
voluntary labour which goes by the name of 
exerciſe. 

My friend Sir RoGEr has been an indefati- 
ga ble man in buſineſs of this kind, and has hung 
| feveral parts of his houſe wich the trophies of his 
former  labours. The walls of his great hall 
are covered with the horns of ſeveral kinds of 
Deer that be has killed in the chace, which he 
thinks the moſt valuable furniture of his houſe, 
as they afford him frequent topicks of diſcourſe. 
and ſhew that he has not been idle. At the 
wer end of the hall, is a large Otter's ſkin 
'fuffed with hay, which his mother ordered to 
be hung up in that manner; and the knight 
-tooks upon with great ſatisfaction, becauſe it 
ſeems he was but nine years old, when his dog 
killed him. A little room adjoining to the hall 
is a kind of arfenal filled with guns of ſeveral 
fines and inventions, with which the knight has 
made great havock in the woods, and deſtroye d 
many thouſands of pheaſants, partridges and 
weedeveks. His able doors are patched with 
noſes that belonged to foxes of the knight's own 
Hunting down. Sir Roc rx ſhewed me one of 
them, that for diſtinction ſake has a braſs nail 
firuck thro? it, which colt him about fixteen 
hours riding, carried him through half a dozen 
counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and 
Joſt above half his dogs. This the Knight looks 


vpon as one [of the — 
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The perverſe widow, whom I have given ſume 
account of, was the death of ſeveral foxes; for 
Sir Roc Ex has told me that in the courſe of his 
amours he patched the weſtern door of his 
ſtable. Whenever the widow was cruel, the 
foxes were ſure to pay for it. In proportion 
as his paſſion for the widow abated and old age 


came on he left of fox-hunting ; but a hare 
is not yet ſafe that fits within ten miles of his 


houſe. 


There is no kind of exerciſe which I would. 


fo recommend to my readers of both ſexes as 
this of riding, as there is none which ſo much 
conduces to health, and is every way accomo- 
dated to the body, according to the idea which 
I have given of it. Doctor Sydenham is very 
laviſh in its praiſes ; and if the Engliſh reader 
will ſee the mechanical effects of it deſcribed at 
length, he may find them in a book publiſhed 
not many years fince, under the title of Medi- 
cina Gynmmaſtica. For my own part, when I 
am in town, for want of rheſe opportunities, I 


exerciſe myſelf an heur every morning upon a 
dumb bell that is placed in a corner of my room 


and pleaſes me the more becauſe it does every 
thing I require of it in the moſt profound 
filence. My landlady and her daughters are ſo 
well acquainted with my hours of exerciſe, that 
they never come into my room to diturd me 
whilſt I am ringing. 


When 
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When I was ſome years younger than I am 
at preſent, I uſed to employ myſelf in a more 
laborious diverſion, which I learned from a 
Latin treatiſe of exerciſes that is written with 
greaterudition : It is there called the oxopaxiz 
or the fighting with a mans own ſhadow, and 
confiits in the brandithing of two ſhort flicks 
graſped in each hand, and loaden with plugs of 
lead at either end. This opens the cheſt, exer- 
ciſes the limbs, and gives a man all the pleaſure 
of boxing without the blows. I could with the 
ſeveral learned men would lay out that time 
which they employ in controverſies and diſput-s 
about nothing, in this method of fighting with 
their own thadows. It might conduce very 
much to evaporate the ſpleen which makes 
them uneaſy to the publick as well as to them- 
ſelves. 

To conclude, as I am a compound of ſoul and 
body. I conſider myſelf as obliged to a double 
ſcheme of duties; and think I have not fulfilled 
the buſineſs of the day when I do not thus em- 
ploy the one in labour and exerciſe, as well as 
the other in ſtudy and contemplation. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 115. 


LIBERALTITY. 


S no one can be ſaid to enjoy health, who 
is only not ſick, without he feel within 


ÞDimſelf a lightening and invigorating principle, 
which 
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which will not ſuffer him to remain idle, but 
ſtin ſpurs him on to action; ſo in the practice 
of every virtue, there is ſome additional grace 
required, to give a claim of excelling in this or 
that particular action. A diamond may want 
poliſhing, though the value be ftill intrinſically 
the ſame; and the fame good may be done 
with different degrees of lufire. No man 
ſhould be contented with himſelf that he barely 
does well, but he ſhould perform every thing 
in the beſt and moſt becoming manner that he 
is able. 

Tully tells us he wrote his book of Offices 
becauſe there was no time of life ia which ſome 
correſpondent duty might not be practiſed; nor 
is there a duty without a certain decency ac- 
companying it, by which every virtue it is join- 
ed to will ſeem to be doubled. Another may do 
the ſame thing, and yet the action want that 
air and beanty which diſtinguiſh it from others; 
like that inimitable ſanſhine Titian is faid to 
have diffuſed over his landſkips; which denotes 
them his, and has been always unequalled by 
any other perſon. | 
There is no one action in which this quality I 
am ſpeaking of will be more ſenſibly perceived, 
than in granting a requeſt or doing an office of 
kindnefs. Mummius by his way of confenting 
to a benefaction, ſhall make it loſe its name; 
while Carus doubles the kindneſs and the obli- 
gation: From the firſt the deſired requeſt drops 

indeed 
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indeed at laſt, but from fo doubtful a brow, 
that the ebliged has almoſt as much reaton to 
reſent the manner of beſtowing it, as to be 
thankful for the favour itſelf. Carus invites 
with a pleaſing air, to give him an opportunity of 
doing an act of hunanity, meets the petition 
half way, and conſents to a requeſt with 2 


The decency then that is to be obſerved in 
Lberality ſeems to conſiſt in its being perform- 
ed with ſuch chearfulneſs, as may expreſs the 
godlike pleaſure is to be met with in obliging 
one's fellow creatures; that may ſhew. goad- 
nature and benevolence overfiowed, and do 
not as in ſome men run upon the tilt, and taſte 
of the ſediments of a grudging uncommunica- 
Since I have intimated that the greateſt de- 
corum is to be preſerved in the beſtowing our 
good offices, I will illuſtrate it a little by an 
_ example drawn from private life, which car- 
ries with it ſuch 2 profuſion of liberality, that 
it can be exceeded by nothing but the hu- 
manity and good - nature which accompanies it. 
It is a letter of Pliny's, which I ſhall here tranſ- 
late, becauſe the achion will beit appear in its 
firſt dreſs of thought, without any foreign or 
ambitious ornaments. 

PLINY 
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PLINY @® QUINTILIAN. 


I I am fully acquainted with the 
: contentment and juſt moderation of 
© your mind, and the conformity the education 
+ you have given your daughter bears to your 
+ own character; yet ſince ſhe is ſuddenly to be 
© married to a perſona of diſtindtion, whoſe 
figure in the world makes it neceffury for her 
© to be at more than ordinary expetixe in 
clothes and equipage ſuitable to her haſband's. 


© eftate to be as moderate as the riches of your 
+ mind are abundance, I muſt challenge to my- 
© ſelf fome part of the burden; and as a parent 
« of your child, I preſent her with twelve 
+ hundred and fifty crowns towards theſe ex- 
+ pences; which ſum had been much larger, 
© had I not feared the ſmallneſs of it would be 
* the greateſt inducement with you to accept 
© of it. Farewel.” 

Thus ſhould a benefaction be done with a 
good grace; and ſhine in the ſtrongeſt point 
of light; it ſhould not only anfwer all the 
hopes and exigencies of the receiver, but even 
out-run his wiſhes: It is this happy manner of 
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agreeable. Without it, valour would degene- 
rate into brutality, learning into pedantry, and 
the genteeleſt demeanor into affettation. Even 
religion itſelf, unleſs decency be the handmaid 
which waits upon her, is apt to make people 


| appear guilty of ſourneſs and in- humour; but 


this ſhews virtue in her firſt original form, adds 


If you examine each feature by itſelf, Ag- 
laura and Callicles, are equally handſome ; 
but take them in the whole, and you cannot 
ſuffer the compariſon : The one is full of num- 
beriefs nameleſs graces, the other of as many 
nameleſs faults. | 
The comelinefs of perſon, and the decency 
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So ſpake the cherub, anc his grave rebuke, 
Severe in yuuthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible: Abaſh'd the devil ſtood, 
And felt how awful goudnefs is, and ſaw 
Virtue in her own thape how lovely! ſaw 


'T was her laſt thought, how decently to fall. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 292. 


8 4 4 


UGUSTUS, a few mements before his 
death. aſked his friends, who ſtood about 
li, If they thought he had aBted bis part well; 

Vor. III. and 
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and upon receiving ſuch an anſwer as was due 
to his extraordinary merit. Let me then,” 
ſays he, go off the ſtage with your applauſe ;* 
uſing the expreflion with which the Roman 
actors made their exit at the concluſion of a dra 
matick piece. I could wiſh that men, while 
they are in health, would conſider well the na- 
ture of the part they are engaged in, and what 
figure it wilt make in the minds of thoſe they 
leave behind them : Whether it was worth 
coming into the world for; whether it be ſuit- 
able to a reaſonable being; in ſhort, whether 
it appears graceful in this life, or will turn to 
an advantage in the next. Let the ſycophaar, 
or buffoon, the fatyriſt, or the good companion, 
conſider with himſelf, when his body ſhall be 
hid in the grave, and his ſoul paſs into another 
ſtate of exiſtence, how much it would redound 
to his praiſe to have it ſaid of him, that no man 
in England eat better. that he had an admirable 
ralent at turning his friends into ridicule, that 
no body out- did him at an ill-natured jeſt, or 
that he never went to bed before he had diſ- 
patched his third bottle. Theſe are, however, 
very common funeral orations, and elogiums 
on deceaſed perſuns who have ated among 
mankind with ſome figure and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our ſpecies, 
they are ſach as are not likely to be remem- 
bered a moment after their diſappearance. 
They leave behind them no traces of their ex- 
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iſtence, but are forgotten as though they had 
never been. They are neither wanted by the 
poor, regretted by the rich, nor celebrated by 
the learned. They are neither miſſed in the 
commonwealth, nor lamented by private per- 
fons. Their actions are of no ſigniſicancy to 
mankind, and might have been performed by 
creatures of much !efs dignity than thoſe who 
are diſtinguiſhed by the faculty of reaſon. An 
eminent French author ſpeaks ſomewhere to 
the following purpoſe : I have often ſeen from 
my chamber-w:ndow two noble creatures, both 
of them of an erect countenance and endowed 
with reaſon. Theſe two intellectual beings are 
employed from morning to night, in rubbing 
two ſmooth ſtones one upon another ; that is, 
as the vulgar phraſe it, in poliſhing marble. 
My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were 
ting in the club laſt night, gave us an account 
citizen, who died a few days ſince. 
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years laſt paſt lived altogether upon a moderate 
annuity. 

Monday, eight o'clock. I put on my clothes, 
and walked into the b 
Nine o'clock ditto. Tied my knee-{trings, 
and waſhed my hands. 

Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked 
three pipes of Virginia. Read the Supplement 
and Daily Courant. Things go ill in the north. 


thereupon. 

One o'clock in the afternoon.. Chid Ralph 
for miſlaying my tobacco-box. 

Two oc! Sat down to dinner. Mem. 
Too many pl and no ſewet. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon's 
nap. 

From four to fix. Walked into the fields. 
Wind S. S. E. 

From fix to ten. At the club. Mr Niſby's 
Ten o'ciock. Went to bed, flept ſound. - 
Tueſtlay being Holiday. Eight o'clock. 
Roſe as uſual. 

Nine o'clock. Waſhed hands and face, 
ſhaved, put on my double-foaled ſhoes. | 
Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to 
Iſlington. 

One. Took a pot of Mother Cob's mild. 
Between two and three. Returned, dined 
on a knuckle of yeal and bacon. Mem. Sprours 


wanting. 
Three 
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Three. Nap as uſual. 

From four to fix. Coffee-honſe. Read the 
news. A diſh of twiſt. Grand Vizair firang- 
led. 

Gs w— At the club. Mr Niſby's 
account of the Great Turk. 

Ten. Dreamt of the Grand Vizir. Broken 
ſleep. 

Wedneſday, eight o'clock. Tongue of my 
ſhoe-buckle broke. Hands but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. 
To be allowed for the laſt leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the Coffee-houſe. More 
work in the north. Stranger in a black wig 
alked me how ftocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. 
Wind to the ſouth. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and an 
half. 

Two. Dined as uſual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pew- 
ter diſh. Mem. Cook-maid in love, and 
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Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept with- 
out waking until nine next morning. 

Thurſday, nine o'clock. Staid within till 
two o'clock for Sir Timothy; who did not 
bring me my annuity according te his promiſe. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner: 
Loſs of appetite. Small beer four. Beef 
over-corned. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the 
ear. Turned of my cock maid. Sent a meſ- 
ſenger to Sir Timothy. Mem. I did not go to 
the club to-night. Went to bed at nine 
o*clock.. 

Friday. Paſſed the morning in meditation 
upon Sir Timothy, Who was with me a quar- 
rer before twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought a new head to my 
cane, and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a 
glaſs of puri to recover appetite. 

Tuo and three. Dined and flept well. 

From four. to fix. Went to the Coffees 
houſe. Met Mr Niſby there. Smoked ſeveral 
pipes. Mr Niiby of opinion that laced coffee is 
bad for the head. 

Six o'clock. At the club as feward. Sat late. 

Twelve o'clock. Went to bed, dreamy 
that I drank fmall beer with the Grand Vizir. 

Sarurday. Wekad ot 88. watked babe 
fields. Wind N. E. 

Twelve. Caught in a ſhower. 


One 
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Two. Mr Niſby dined with me. Firſt 
courſe, mnarrow-buues; ſecond, 
with a bottle of Brooks and Hellier. 

Three o'clock. Overſſept myſelf. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fal- 
len into a gutter. Grand Vizir certainly dead. 
Kc. : 


I queſtion not but the reader will be ſurprĩ- 
zed to find the above-mentioned Journaliſt ta- 
king ſo much care of a life that was filled with 
ſuch inconſiderable actions, and received fo 
very ſmall improvements; and yet, if we look 
into the behaviour of many whom we daily 
converſe with, we ſhall find that moſt of our 
hours are taken up in thoſe three important 
articles of eating, drinking, and fleeping. I 
do not ſuppoſe that a man loſes his time, who 
is not engaged in public affairs, or in an illaftri- 
ous courſe of action. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve our hours may very often be more profi- 
tably laid out in fuck tranſaftions as make no 
figure in the world, than in ſuch as are apt to 
draw npon them the attention of mankind. 
One may become wiſer and better by ſeveral 
methods of employing one's felf in ſecrecy 
and filence, and do what is laudable withour 
noiſe or oltentation. I would, however, re- 
commend to every one of my readers, the 
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keeping a journal of their lives for one week, 
and ſetting down punctually their whole ſeries 
of employments during that ſpace of time. 
This kind of ſelf- examination would give them 
a true ſtate of themſelves, and incline them to 
conſider ſeriouſly what they are about. One 
day would rectify the omiffions of another, and 
make a man weigh all thoſe indifferent actions. 
which, though they are eaſily forgotten, muſt 
certainly be accounted for. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 217. 


Max. 


1 ͤ — 24 
and a very wretched being. He is ſubject 
every moment to the greateſt calamities and 
misfortunes. He is beſet with dangers on all 
ſides, and may become unhappy by numberleſs 
caſualties, which he could not foreſee, nor have 
prevented had he foreſeen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious 
to fo many accidents, that we are under the 


care of one who dĩrects contingencies, and has 


who knows the afiltance we ſtand in need of, 
and is always ready to beſtow it on thoſe who 
all it of him, - 

The 
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The natnral homage which ſuch a creature 
bears to ſo infinitely wiſe and good a Being, is a 
firm rehance on him for the bleſſings and conve- 
niancies of life, and an habitual truſt in him 
ſe Getiverance cut eF at fork „ͤ 
culties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this diſpoſition 
of mind, has not the fame dark and melancholy 
views of human nature, as he who conſiders 


himſelf abſtrafted!y from t his relation to the ſu- 
preme being. At the ſame time that he refleas 


upon his own weakneſs and imperfectiun, be 


thoſe divine attributes, which are employed for 
his ſafety and his welfare. He finds his want 
of foreſight made up by the omniſience of him 
who is his ſupport. He is not ſenſible of his 
own want of ſtrength, when he knows that his 


helper is Almighty. In ſhort, the perſon who 


has a firm truſt on the ſupreme being is power- 
ful in his power, wiſe by his wiſdom, happy by 


his happineſs. He reaps the benefit of every 
divine attribute, and loſes his own inſufficiency 
in the fulnefs of infinite perfection. 


To make our lives more eaſy to us, we are 
commanded to put our truſt in him, who is thus 
able to relieve and ſuccour us; the Divine 


Goodneſs having made ſuch a reliance a duty, 


Among 
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Among ſeveral ' motives, which might be 
made uſe of to recommend this duty to us, I 
ſhall only take notice of rhoſe that follow. - 

The firit and ſtrongeſt is, that we are pro- 
miſed, he will not fail thoſe who put their truſt 
in him. | 

But without conſidering the ſupernatural 
blefi:g which accompanies this duty, we may 
obſerve that it has a natural tendency to its 
own reward, or, in other words, that this firm 
truſt and confidence in the great diſpoſer of all 
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The practice of this virtue adminiſters great 
comfoct to the mind of man in times of poverty 
and afflition, but moſt of all in the hour of 
death. When the foul is hovering in the laſt 
moments of its ſ-paration, when it is juſt enter- 
ing on another ſtate of exiſtence, to converſe 
der ſuch tremblings of thought, ſach fear, ſuch 
anxiety, ſuch apprehenſions, but the caſting of 
who ha: conducted her through one ſtage of it, 
fort her in her progreſs through eternity ? 

David has very beautitul'y repreſented this 
ſteady reliance on God Almighty in his twenty- 
third pſulm, which is a ki id of paſtoral hymn, 
and filled with thoſe allufions wh:ch are uſual 
exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader with the 
following traſlation of it. 

| jp 3 

The Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 

And feed me with a ſhepherd's care: 

His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye : 

My noon-day walks be ſhall attend, 

And all my midaight hours defend. 

| 1 


| When in the ſultry glebe I faint, | 
Or en the thirily mountain pant; 4 
0 
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To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wand'ring ſteps he leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, 
Amid the verdant landſkip flow. 
III 
Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, 
My ſtedfaſt heart ſhall fear no IN, 
For thou, O Lord art with me till; 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful ſhade. 
IV. 
Though is . way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I ſtray, 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile : 
The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmite, 
With ſudded greens and herbage crown'd, 
And ftreams ſhall murmur all around. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 441. 


MARRIAGE. 


Mr S$yECTATOR, 
yon the young widow of a country gentle- 

man, who has left me entire miſtreſs of a 
large fortune, which he agreed to as an equi- 
valent for the difference in our years. In theſe 
circumſtances it is not extraordinary to have a 
crowd of admirers; which I have abridged in 
my own thoughts, and reduced to a couple of 
candidates only, both young, 2 
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them diſagreeable in their perſons; according 
to the common way of computing, in one the 
eſtate more than deſerves my fortune, in the 
other my fortune more than deſerves the eſtate. 
When I conſider the firſt, I own I am fo far 
a woman I cannot avoid being delighted with 
the thoughts of living great ; but then he ſeems 
to receive ſuch a degree of courage from the 
knowledge af what he has, he looks as if he 
were going to confer an obligation on me; and 
the readineſs he accoſts me with, makes me 
jealous I am only hearing a repetition of the 
ſame things he has faid to a hundred women 
before. When I conſider the other, I fe my. 
ſelf approached with ſo mach modeſty and re- 
ſpect. and ſuch a doubt of himſelf, as betrays 
merhinks an affecłion within. ahd a belief at 
the fame time that he himſelf would be the 

i confent. What an unexcep- 
n 


SYLVIA. 
MADAM, 


OU do me great honour in your application 
2 on this important occaſion; I ſhall 
therefore talk to you with the tenderneſs of a 
father, in gratitude for your giving me the au- 
thority of one. You do not ſeem to make any 
great diſtinction between theſe gentlemen as 

Vor. III. Y to 
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to their perſons; the whole queſtion lics upon 
their circumſtances and behaviour: If the one 
is leſs reſpectful becauſe he is rich, and the 
other more obſequious becauſe he is not fo, 
they are in that point moved by the ſame prin- 
ciple, the conſideration of fortune, and you 
mult place them in each others circumſtances, 
before you can judge of their inclination. To 
avoid confuſion in diſcufling this point, I will 
call the richer man Strephon, and the other 
Florio. If you believe Florio with Strephon's 
eſtate would behave himſelf as he does now, 
Florio is certainly your man; but if you think 
Strephon, were he in Florio's condition, would 
be as obſequious as Florio is now, you ought 
for your own ſake to chooſe Strephon ; for where 
the men are equal, there is no deubt riches 
ought to be a reaſon for preference. After 
this manner, my dear child, I would have you 
abſtrat them from their circumſtances; for 
you are tu take it for granted, that he who iz 
very humble only becauſe he is poor, is the very 
fame man in nature with him who is haughty 
becauſe he is rich. 

When you have gone thus far, as to conſider 
the figure they make towards you; you will 
pleaſe, my dear, next to conſider the appearaice 
you make rowards them. If they are men 
of diſcerning, they can obſerve the motives 
of your heart; and Florio can fee when 
he is diſregarded ouly upon account of for- 
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tune, which makes you to him a mercenary 
creature; and you are (till the ſame thing to 
Strephon, in taking bim for his wealth only : 
You are therefore to conſider whether you had 
rather oblige, than receive an obligation. 
The marriage-life is always an inſipid, a 
vexatious, or an happy condition. The firſt 
is, when two people of no genius or. taſte fur 
themſelves meet together. upon ſuch a ſertie- 
ment as has been thought reaſonab e by parents 


or vulgar of the rich, and 
the lumber of buman race, without 
ence 
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of two people of quick taſte and reſentment, 


Tueſe good people live in a coaſtant con'{tcaint 
before company, and too great familiarity 
Y 2 | alone; 
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alone; when they are within obſervation they 
fret at each other's carriage and behaviour: 
when alone they revile each other's perfon and 
conduct: In company they are in a purgatory, 
when only together in an hell. 

The happy marriage is, where two perſons 
meet and voluntarily make choice of each 
other, without principally regarding or negle&- 
ing the circumſtances of fortune or þ 
Theſe may ſtill love in ſpite of adverſity or 
ſickneſs: The former we may in ſome meaſure 
defend ourſelves from, the other is the portion 
of our very make. When you have a true no- 
tion of this fort of paſſion, your humour of 
Hving great will vaniſh out of your imagination, 
and you will find love has nothing to do with 
ſtate. Solitude, with the perſon beloved, has 
a pleaſure, even in a woman's mind, beyond 
ſhow or pomp. You are therefore to conſider 
which of our lovers will like you beſt undreſſ- 
ed, which will bear with you moſt when out 
of humour; and your way to this is to aſk of 

which of them you value moſt for his 
own fake? and by that judge which gives the 
greater inſtances of his valuing you for yourſelf 


+ - After you have ſome ſenſe of the 
humble approach of „and a little diſdain 
at Strephonꝰs affurance in his addreſs, you cry 


© What an unexceptionable huſband 
© could I make out of both” It would there- 
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fore methinks be a good way to determine 
yourſelf: Take him in whom what you like is 
not transferable to another ; for if you chooſe 
otherwiſe, there is no hopes your huſband will 
ever have what you liked in his rival; but in- 
trinſick qualities in one man may very probably 
purchaſe every thing that is adventitious in 
another. In plainer terms; he whom you 
take for his perſonal perfections will ſooner ar- 
rive at the gifts of fortune, than he whom you 
take for the ſake of his fortune to attain to per- 
ſonal perfections. If Strephon is not as accom- 
pliſhed and agreeable as Florio, marriage to 
you will never make him ſo; but marriage to 
you may make Florio as rich as Strephon: 
Therefore to make a ſure purchaſe, employ 


— kromble ſervant. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 149- 


Mr SPECTATOR, 

Your difceurſe ea love and marriage is of fo 
uſeful a kind that I cannot forbear adding my 
thoughts to yours on that ſubject. Methinks ir 
is a misfortune, that the marriage ſtate, which 
in its own nature is adapted to give us the 
completeſt happineſs this life is capable of, 
ſhould be fo uncomiortable a one to ſo many as 
it daily proves. But the miſchief generally 

VY proceeds 


places her chief happineſs in the practice of vir - 
rue, and makes her duty her continual plea- 
fure? No: Men rather ſeek for money as the 
of all their deſires; and regardleſs 

of what kind of wives they take, they think 
riches will be a miniſter to all kind of pleaſures, 
and enable them to keep miſtreſſes, horſes, 
hounds, to drink, feaſt, and game with their 
companions, pay their debts contracted by for- 
mer extravagancies, or fome ſuch vile and un- 
worthy 
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worthy end; indulge themſelves in pleaſures 
which are a ſhame and ſcandal to human na- 
ture. Now, as for the women; how few of 
them are there who place the happineſs of their 
marriage in having a wiſe and vir:uous friend ? 
One who will be faithful and ju't to all, and 
conſtant and loving to them? Who with care 
and diligence will look after and improve the 
eſtate, and without grudging allow whatever 
is prudent and convenient? Rather, how few 
are there whodo not place their happineſs in out- 
ſhining others in pomp and ſhow ? and that do 
not think within themſelves when they have 
martian God = rich geotan, thet vane of their 


Scent in their furniture as themſelves? Thus 
their heads are filled with vain ideas; and I 
heartily with I could ſay that equipage and 
ſhow were not the chief good of fo many wo- 
men as I fear it is. 

After this manner do both ſexes deceive 
upon the molt happy and moſt honourable ſtate 
of life; whereas if they would but correct 
their depraved taſte, moderate their ambition, 
we ſhould not fiad felicity in the marriage ſtate 
ſuch a wonder in the world as it now is. 

Sir, if you think theſe thoughts worth in- 
ſerting among your own, be pleaſed to give 

| them 
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them a better dreſs, and let them paſs abroad; 
and you will oblige, 

Yorr admirer, A. B. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 268. 


Many are the epiſtles I every day receive 
from huſbands, who complain of vanity, pride, 
but above all ill- nature in their wives. I can- 
not tell how it is. but I think I fee in all their 
letters that the cauſe of their uneafineſs is in 
themſelves; and indeed I have hardly ever ob- 
ſerved the married condition unhappy, but for 
want of judgment or temper in the man. The 
truth is, we generally make love in a ſtile, and 
with ſentiments very unfit for ordinary life: 
They are half theatrical, half romantic. By 
this means we raiſe our imaginations to what is 
not to be expected in human life; and be- 
cauſe we did not beforehand think of the crea- 
ture we are enamoured of, as ſubject to diſho- 
nour, age, ficknefs, impatience or ſulleneſs, 
but altogether conſidered her as the object of 
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ſqualling brats; and then ends with a gallant 
refletion upon the comforts of matrimony, 
runs out of the hearing, and drives to the 
Chocolate- bouſe. 

According as the huſband is difpoſed in him - 
ſelf, every circumſtance of his life is to give 
him torment or pleaſure. When the affection 
is well placed, and ſupported by the confidera- 
tions of duty, honour, and friendſhip, which 
are in the higheſt degree engxped in this alli- 
ance, thrre can nothing rite in the common 
courie of life, or from the blows or favours of 
fortune, in which a man will not find matters 
of ſome delight nnknown to a ſingle condition. 

He who fincerely loves his wife and family, 
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his own head, when the clock in the parlour 
firuck two, ſa d, papa would come home to 
dinner prefently. While the father has him ia 
a rapture in his arms and is drowning him with 
kifles, the wife tells me he is but juſt four years 
old. Then they both ſtruggle for him, and 
bring him up to me, and repeat his obſervations 
of two o'clock. I] was culled upon, by looks 
upon the child, and then at me. to fav ſumo - 
thing ; and I told the father, that this remark 
of the infant of his coming h me, and foining 
the time with it, was a certain ind cation 
that he would be a great Hiſtorian and Chro- 
nologer. They are neither of them fools, yet 
received my compiiment with great acknow- 
ledgment of my preſcience. I fared very well at 
dinner, and] heard many other notable ſayings 
of their heir, which would have given very 
little entertainment to one lefs turned to reflec - 
tion than I was; but it was a pleaſing ſpecula- 
tion to remark on the happineſs of a life in 
which things of no moment give occaſion of 
hope, ſlf-ſatisfattion, and triumph. On the 
other hand, I have kaown an ill-natured 
coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any 
thing but bulk. for want of thiz diſpoſition, 
filence the whole family, as a ſet of lilly wo- 
men and children, for recounting things which 

were really above his own capacity. 
Waen I fay ail this, I cannot deny but there 
are perverſe jades that fall to meas lots, with 
| whom 
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whom it requires more than common proſi- 
ciency in philoſophy to be able to live. When 
theſe are joined to men of warm ſpirits, with- 
out temper or learning, they are frequently 
corrected with ſtripes ; but one of our famous 
lawyers is of opinion that this ought to be uſed 


drawn from his wiſe anſwers to people of leſs 
fortitude than himſelf on her ſubje& : A friend, 
with indignation, aſked how ſo good a man 
could live with fo violent a creature ? He ob- 
ſerved to him, * That they who learn to keep 
© a good ſeat on horſeback, mount the leaſt 
© manageable they can get, and when they have 
© maſtered them, they are ſure never to be dif- 
© compoſed on the backs of ſteeds lefs reſtive. 
At ſeveral times to different perſons, on the 
fame ſubject he has ſaid, * My dear friend, you 
* are beholden to Xantippe, that I bear ſo well 
+ your flying out in a diſpute.” To another, 
© my hen „ — bur the brings me 

- © chickens. 
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| But inſtesd of purſaing my deſign of difplay. 
ing conjugal love in its natural beanties and at. 


bles ſatĩst action becauſe dathers participate them 
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n this reliſh of 
their circumſtance, are in either a taſteteſ in- 
dolence and negligence, | which i hardly to be 


attained, or elſe live in the houriy repetition 
of ſharp anſwers, eager nen,, and di- 
ſtracting reproaches. In a word. e marrigtl 
ſtare, with and without the affection ſuitable to 

Vor. III. 2 it, 
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it, is the compleateſt image of heaven and hell 
we are capable of receiving ia this life. | 
. ' + . +» - -» SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. its. 


Mops. 
* * in his treatiſe of human under · 
ſtanding, has ſpent two chapters upon the 
abuſe of words. The firſt and moſt palpable 
abuſe of wards, be fays, is, when they are uſed 
withour'cleat and diſtint ideas: The fecond, 
when we are fo inconſtant and unſteady in the 
application of them, that we ſometimes uſe to 
ſignify one idea, fometimes another. He adds, 
that rhe reſult of oar comemplations and rea- 
ſoningi, while we hoeve no preciſe ideas fixed to 
our words, muſt needs be very confuſed and 
abſurd. ''To avoid this inconvenience, more 


eſpecially in moral diſcourſes, where the fame 


word ſhould conſtantly be uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 
he earneſtly recommends the nſe of difinitions. 
© A difmition, fays he, is the only way whereby 
© the preciſe 'meaning of moral words can be 
© known.” He therefore accuſes thoſe of great 
whe diſcourſe. of moral things with 
ths leaſt obſcurity in the terms they make uſe of, 
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I know no twp words that have been more 
abuſed by the diſſeren: and wrong interpreta- 
tions which are put upon them, than theſe two, 
Modeſty and Aﬀarance. To ſay, ſuch a one is 
a modeſt man, fometimes indeed paſſes for a 
good charafter; but at preſent is yery often 
uſed to ſignify a ſheepiſh aukward fellow, who 
knowledge of the world. been 

Again, * A man of aſſurance, though at firſt 
it only denoted a perſon of a free and open carri- 
age, is now very uſually applied to a profligate 
of decency and morality without a bluſh. . 

I ſhall endeavour therefore in this effay to 
reſtore theſe words to their true meaning, to 
founded with that of Sbeepiſhneſp, and to hin- 
_ If T was-put to define Modeſty, I would call 
it, + The reflection of an ingennom mind, 
either when a man has committed an action 
for which he cenſures himſelf, or fancies that 
© he is expoſed to the cenſure of others,*”  - 
For this reaſon a man truly modeſt is as much 
ſo when he is alone as in company, and as ſub- 

I do not remember to have met with any in- 
ſtance of modeſty with which I am fo well 
pleaſed, as that celebrated one of the young 

2 2 Prince, 
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It is more than probable, that the Prince 
theſe 
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A man without aſſurance is liable to be made 
uneaſy by the folly or ill- nature of every one 
he converſes with. A man without 


loſt to all ſenſe of honour and 
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Such a perſon ſeems to have made a reſulu- 
tion to do ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in de- 
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man's to be active in the improvement of his 
fortune, and ready to undertake whatever is 
conſiſtent with his reputation for that end. 
Modeſty therefore in a woman has a certain 
agreeable fear in all ſhe enters upon; and in 
men it is compoſed of a right judgment of what 
is proper for them to attempt. From hence it 
is, that a diſcreet man is always a modeſt one. 
It is tobe noted, that modeſty in a man is never 
to be allowed as a good quality, but a weakneſs, 
if it ſupreſſes his virtue, and hides it from the 
world, when he has at the fame time a mind to 
exert himſelf. A French author fays very 
juſtly, that modeſty is to the other virtnes in a 
man what ſhade in a picture is to the parts of 
the thing repreſented. It makes all the other 
de but a wild heap of colours. This ſhade in 
our actions muſt therefore be very juſtly appli- 
ed; for if there be too much, it hides our 
good qualities, inflead of ſhewing them to ad- 
vantage. 
Neſtor in Athens was an unhappy inſtance of 
this truth; for he was not only in his profeſſion 
the greateſt man of that age, but had given 
more proofs of it than any other man ever did; 
yet for want of that natural freedom and auda- 
city which is neceſſary in commerce with men, 
his perſonal modeſty overthrew all his public 
actions. Neſtor was in thoſe days a ſkilful ar- 
_ Re RR 


fore, but the ſettling of = Wren upon the top 
of it. Yer Nefſtor's modeſty was ſuch, that his 
art and fkill were ſoon difregarded, for want of 
that manner with which men of the world ſup- 
port and affert the merit of their own 

ances. Soon after this inſtance of his art, 
Athens was, by the treachery of its enemies, 
burnt to the ground. This gave Neftor the 
greateſt occaſion that ever builder had to ren- 
der his- 
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which has as fatal an effect upon men's reputa- 
tion as poverty; for as it was faid, the poor 
man faved the ciry, and the poor man's labour 
was forgot; ſo here we find. the modeſt man 
built the city, and the modeſt man's ſkill was 

Thus we fee every man is the maker of his 
own fortune; and what is very odd to conſider, 
he mult in ſome meaſure be the trumpet of his 
fame: Not that men are to be tolerated who 
directiy praiſe themſebves. but they are to be 
endued with a fort of defenfive eloquence, by 
which they ſhall be always capable of expreſſing 
CEO WIT UE Cp Rn WD 
ſelves. 

|Vailline was the man, of all I have read of, 
the happieſt in the true poſſoſſion of this quality 
of modefty. My author ſays of him, modeſty 
in Varillus is really a virtue; for it is a-volun- 
tary quality. and the efieX-of good ſerifſe. He 
is naturally bold and evterprizing; but ſo juſt - 
ly diſcreet, that he never acts or fpeaks: any 
thing, but thoſe who behold him know that he 
or uttered, out of deference to the perſons: bes 
fore whom he k. This makes Varillus truly 
amiable; and all his attempis fuccefsful; for as 
bad as the world is thouglt to be by thoſe who 
are perhaps unſkilled in it, want of ſucceſs in 
our actions is generally owing to want of judg- 
ment in what we ought to attempt, or a ruſtic 
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modeſty which will not give us leave to nader- 
take what we ought. But how unfortunate 
this diffident temper is to thoſe who are poſſeſſ- 
ed with it, may be the beſt ſeen in the- faccefs 
of fuch as are wholly unacquainted with it. 
We have one peculiar elegance in our lan- 
guage above all others, which is conſpicuous in 
the term Fellow. This word added to many 
of our adjeQives extremely varies, or quite 
alters the ſenſe of that with which it is joined. 
Thus though a modeſt man is the moſt unfortu 
nate of all men, yet a modeſt fellow is as ſuper · 
latively happy. A medeſt fellow is a ready 
creature, who with great humility, and as 
great forwardneſs, viſits his patrons at all hours, 
and meets them in all places, and has ſo mode- 
rate an opinion of himſelf, that he makes his 
court. at large, If you will not give him a 
great employment, be will be glad of a little 
one. He has fo great a deference for his bene- 
factors judgment, that as he thinks himſelf fit 
for any thing he can get, ſo he is above nothing 
which is offered. He is like the young batche- 
lor of arts, who. came to town recommended 
to a' Chaplain's place; but none being vacant, 
modeſtly accepted of that of a Poſtillion. 
We have very many conſpicuous perſons of 
this undertaking yet modeſt turn: I have a 
grandſon who is very happy in this quality: I 
ſent him} in the time of the laſt peace into 
France. — 
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ſent me an exact account of the nature of the 
people, and the policies of the King of France. 
I got him ſince choſen a member of a corpora- 
tion: The modeſt creature, as ſoon as he came 
into the common council, told a ſenior burgeſs, 
he was perfefaly out of the orders of their 
houſe. In other circumſtances, he is fo tho. 
roughly modeſt a fellow, that he ſeems to pre- 
tend only to things he underſtands. He is a 
citizen only at court, and in the city a courtier. 
In a word, to ſpeak the characteriſtical diſſe - 
rence between a modeſt man and a modeſt fel- 
ow; the modeſt man is in doubt in all his 
actions; a modeſt fellow never has a doubt 
from his cradle to his grave. f — 
1 TATrTLEM, Vol. II. No. 32. 


NATURE, 


S the Crea - 
tor of the univerſe has appointed every 
thing to a certain uſe and purpoſe, and deter- 
mined it to a ſettled ceurſe and ſphere of 
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dicule we meet with in the world, is generally 
owing to the impertinent affeQations of excel- 
ing in characters men are not fit for, and for 
which nature never defigned them. 

Every man has one or more qualities which 
may make him uſeful both to himſelf and 
others; nature never fails of pointing them out, 
and while the infant continues under her guar- 
danſhip, ſhe brings him on in his way, and then 
offers herſelf for a guĩde in what remain» of the 
journey ; if he proceeds in that conrſe, he can 
hardly miſcarry: Natnre makes good her en- 
gagements; for as ſhe never promiſes what ſhe is 
not able to perform, ſo ſhe never fails of per- 
rune is, men deſpiſe what they may be maſters 


fled with for what they have nor. 
Cleanthes had good ſenſe, a great memory, 
and a conſſitutĩon capable of rhe cloſeſt appii- 
cation. In a word. there was no profeſſion in 
which Cleanthes might not have made a very 
good figure ; but this will not ſatisfy him, he 
«IJ takes 
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takes up an unaccountable fondneſs for the 
character of a fine gentleman; all his thoughts 
are bent upon this; initead of attending a diſ- 
ſection, frequenting the courts of juſtice, or 
ſtudying the fathers, Cleanthes reads plays, 
dances, dreſſes, and ſpends his time in drawing- 
rooms; inſtead of being a good lawyer, divine, 
or phyſician, Cleanthes is a downright cox- 
comb, and will remain to all that knew him 
a coutemptible example of talents miſapplied. 
It is to this affectation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs : Nature in her whole 
drama never drew ſuch a part; ſhe has fume» 
times made a fool, but a coxcomb is always of 
a man's own making, by applying his talents 
otherwiſe than nature deſigned, who ever 
bears a high reſentment for being put out of 
her courſe, and never fails of taking her re- 
venge on thoſe that do ſo. Oppoling her ten- 
dency in the application of a man's parts, has 
the ſame ſucceſs as declining from her courſe in 
the production of vegetables, by the aſſiſtance 
of art and an hot-bed : We may poſſibly extort 
an unwilling plant, or an untimely ſallad ; but 
how weak, how taſteleſs and infipid? Juſt as 
inſipid as the poetry of Valerio: Valerio had 
an univerſal character, was genteel, had learn- 
ing, thought juſtly, ſpoke correctly; it was be- 
lieved there was nothing in which V alerio did 
not excel; and it was ſh far true, that there 
was but one; Valerio had no genius for poetry, 

Vor. III. Aa yet 
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and were rewarded. Had Virgil attended the 
bar, his modeſt and ingenious virtue would 
ſurely have made but a very indifferent figure ; 
— - > > 00pm treo 
been as uſeleſs in poetry. Nature, if left to 
herſelf, leads us on in the beſt courſe, but will 
do nothing by compulſion cad conttraint ; and 
if we are not ſatisfied to go her way, we ar- 
always the greateſt ſufferers by it. 

Wherever nature deſigns a production, fie 
always difpoſes ſeeds proper for it, which are 
as abſolutely neceſſary to the formation of any 
moral or intellectual excellence, as they are to 
rhe being and growth of plants; and I know 
not by what fate and folly it is, that men are 
— reacataand cr 
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will write verſes in ſpite of nature, with that 
gartiner that ſhould undertake to raiſe a joaquil 
or tulip without the help of their reſpeQive 
ſeeds. 

As there is no good or bad quality that does 
not aſſect both ſexes, ſo it is not to be imagined 
but the fair ſex mult have ſuffered by an aftec- 
tation of this nature, at leaſt as much as the 
ether: The ill effe@ of it is in none ſo conſpi- 
cuous as in the two oppoſite characters of Czlia 
and Iras : Czlia has all the charms of perſon, 
together with an abundant ſweetnels of nature, 
but wants wit, and has a very ill voice; Iras 
is ugly and ungenteel, but bas wit and good 
ſenſe : If Czlia would be filent, her beholders 
would adore her ; If Iras would talk, her hear- 
ers would admire her; but Cælia's tongue runs 
inceflantly, while Iras gives herſelf filent airs 
and ſoft languors; ſo that it is difficult to per- 
ſuade one's felf that Calia has beauty and Iras 


wit: Each negle@s her own excellence, and is 


ambitious of the other's character; Iras would 


be thought to have as much beauty as Czlia, 
and Czlia as muck wit as Iras. 
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PASSION. 


is a very common expreflion, that ſuch a 
one is very good-natured, but very paſſi- 
onate. The expreflion indeed is very good- 
natured, to allow paſſionate people fo much 
Aa2 quarter: 
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quarter: Put I think a paſſionate man deſerves 
the leaſt indulgence imaginable. It is ſaid, it is 
foor over; that is, all che miſchief be does is 
quickly difpatched, which, I think, is no great 
recommendation to favour. I have known 
one of thoſe good-natured paſſionate men ſay 
in a mixed company, even to his own wife or 
child, ſuch things as the moſt inveterate enemy 
of his family would not have ſpoke, even in 
imagination. It is certain that quick ſenſibility 
is inſeparable from a ready underſtanding ; but 
why ſhould not that good underſtanding call to 
itſelf all its force on ſach occaſions, to maſter 
that ſudden inclination to anger? One of the 
greateſt ſouls now in the world is the moſt ſub- 
jeQ by nature to anger, and yet ſo famous for 
'2 conqueſt of himſelf this way, that he is the 
known example when you talk of temper, ard 
command of a man's ſelf. ' To contain the ſpi- 
rit of anger, is the worthieſt diſcipline we can 
put ourſelves to. When a man has made any 
progreſs this way, a frivolous fellow in a paſſion 
is to him as contemptible as a froward child. It 
ought to be the ſtudy of every man, for his own 
-0w1 quiet and peace. When he ſtands com- 
buſtible and ready to flame upon every thing 
that touches him, life is as uneaſy to himſelf as 
it is to all about him. Syncropius leads, of all 
men living, the moſt ridiculous life; he is ever 
offending, and begging pardon. If this man 
enters the room without — he ſent for. 
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wife ſtands by in pain for him, which he ſees 
in her face, and anſwers as if he had heard all 


ſhe was thinking; Why, what the devil! 
Why do not you take care to give orders in 
His friends fit down to a taſte.. 
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ed ia a mad hero, drawn by a mad-poet. Nat. 
Lee makes his Alexander ſay thus: 


Away, begone, and give a whirhvind room, 
Or I will blow you ud like duſt! Avant ; 
Madneſs but meanly repreſents my toil. 
Eternal diſcord ! 

Fury! revenge! — 
Tear my ſmalm breaſt, make way for fire and 


tempeſt. 
aly brain is burſt, debate and reaſon 
'd; 

The ſtorm is up, and my hot bleeding heart 
Spit with the rack, while paſſions like the 
wind - 6+ 2 * 

Niſe up to heavn, aud, put out all the ſtars. 
Every paſſionate fellow in town talks half the 
day with as little conſiſtency, and threatens 

things as much out of his power. 

The next diſagreeable perſon to the outra- 
geous gentleman, is one of a much lower or- 
der of anger, and he is what we commonly call 
a peeviſh fellow. A peevilh fellow is one who 
has ſome reaſon in himſelf for being out of hu- 
mour, or has a natural incapacity for delight, 
and therefore diſturbs all who are happier than 
himſelf with piſhes and pſhaws, or other well- 
bred interjections, at every thing that is ſaid 
or done in his preſence. There ſhould be 
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phyſic mixed in the foud of all which theſe fel- 
lows eat in good company. This degree of 
anger paſſes for · ſuoth for a delicacy of jndg- 
ment, that will not admit of being eaſily plea- 
ed; but none above the character of wearing a 
peeviſh man's livery, ought to bear with his ill 
manners. All things anzong men of ſenſe and 
condition ſhould pals the cenſure, and have the 
proteQion of the eye vf reaſon. | 

No man ought to be tolerated in an hohituul 
humour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, 
by any who do not wait upon him for bread. 
Next to the peevich fellow is the faarier. This 
geatlema:1 deals mightily in what: we call the 
irony, and as. thoſe fort of people exert them- 
ſelves moſt: againſt thoſe below them, you ſee 
their humour beit in their talks. to their: ſervants. 
That is ſo like you, vou are a five fellow, 
thou art the quickett head-piece, and the like. 
One would think the heforing, the ſtorming, 
the ſullen, and all the different ſpecies and ſub. 

ordinations of the angry thould be cured, by 
knowing they live only as pardoned. men, and 
how pititul is the coudition of being only fuf-: 
fered ? But I am interrupted by theipteaſantelt- 
ſcene of anger and the dif.ppointment of it that 
I have ever known, which happened while I wes 
yet writing, and I overheard as I fat in the 
back-room at a French bookſeller's. There 
ere ſolemn air, and though a. perſon of great 
- Bs parts 
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parts otherwiſe, flow in underſtanding any thing 
which makes againſt himſelf. The compoſure 
of the faulty man, and the whimſical perplexity 
of him that was juſtiy angry, is perfectly new: 
After turning over many volumes, faid the ſeller 
to the buyer, Sir, you know I have long aſked 
vou to ſend me back the firſt volume of French 
fermons I formerly lent you; * Sir, faid the 

I have often looked for it, but cannot 
ind it; it is certainly loſt, and I know not to 
whom I lent it, it is ſo many yearvago; Then, 
fir, here is the other volume, I will ſend you 
home that, and pleaſe to pay for both.” My 
friend, replied he, canſt thou be ſo ſenſeleſs as 
not to know that one volume is as imperfect in 
my library as i your ſhop? © Yes, Sir, but it is 
yen have loft the firſt volume, and ww be ſhort, 
L will de paid. Sir, ar. fwered the chapman, 
you are a young man, your boot is loft, and 
learn by this little loſs to bear mach greater 
adverſities, which you muſt expect to meet with 
© Yes, Ne, I will bear wen I muſt, but 1 have 
net loft now; for I ſay you have it and hall 
pay me.” 'Friend, you grow warm, I tell. you 
the book is leſt, and I foreſee in the courſe even 
of -a proſperons life, you will meet with af. 
ions to make you mad, if you cannot bear 
this rifle. Sir there is in this caſe no need of 
beating, for you have the bock.“ I ſay, Sir, I 
have not the boek. But your puſlion will not 
let you hear enough ts be informed that I have it 
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not. Leuri reſignation af yourſelf to the di- 
ſtreſſes of this life: Nay. do not fret and fume, 
it is my duty to tell you that you are of an impa- 
tient ſpirit; and an irhpatient ſpirit is never 
without woe. Was ever any thing like this? 
Yes, fir, there have been many things like this. 
The loſs is but a trifle, but your temper is Wan- 
ton, ant} incapable of the teat pain; therefore 
bet me adviſe you, be purient; ä 
———— loſe yourſelf. 
rr Vel VI. No. 438. 


PLE ASURE and PAIN. 


ABLES were the firſt pieces of wit that 

made their appearance in tlie world, and 
have been ſtill highly valuet not only in times 
of the greateſt fimplicity, but among the moſt 
polite ages of mankind. Jotham's fable of the 
trees is the oldeſt that is extunt, and as beautiful 
as any which have been made fince that time. 
Nathan's fable of the- poor man and his lamb 
is vikewife more ancient than any that is extant, 
befidesthe above-mentioned, and had fo good an 
effeft, as to convey” inſtruction to the ear of a 
King without offending it, and to bring the man 
after God's own heart to a right ſenſe of his 
guilt and his duty. Wefind ſop in the moſt di- 
ſtant ages of Greece; and if we look into the 
enn 
rr 11 4379 4 * we 


of fable, there is another in which the actors are 
perſons of the like nature. Some of the ancient 
criticks will have it, that the Iliad and Oudyfley 
of Homer are fables of this nature; and that 
the ſeveral names of Gods and heroes are no- 
thing elſe but the affections of the mind in a viſi- 
ble ſhape and charafter. Thus they tell us, 
that Achilles, in tte firſt Iliad, repreſents anger 
or the ivaſcible part of human nature: That 


upon drawing his ſword againſt his ſuperior in 
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a full aſſembly; Pallas is only another name for 
reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon that 
occaſion; and at her firſt appearance tonches 
him upon the head, that part of the man being 
looked upon as the ſeat of reafon. And thus of 
the reſt of the poem. As for the Odyſſey, I 
think it is plain that Horace conſidered it as one 
of theſe ailegorical fables, by the moral which 
he has given us of ſeveral parts of it. The 
greateſt Italian wits have applied themſelves to 
the writing -of this latter kind of fables: As 
Spencer”s Fairy Queen is one continued ſeries of 
them from the beginning to the end of that ad- 
mirable work. If we look into the fineſt proſe- 
authors of antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, 
Xenophon, and many others, we ſhall find thac 
this was likewiſe their favourite kind of fable. 
I ſhall only farther obſerve upon it, that the firit 
of this fort that made any conſiderable figure 
in the world, was that of Hercules meeting with 
pleaſure and virtue; which was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the 
firſt dawnings of philoſophy. He uſed to travel 
through Greece by virtue of this fable, which 
procured him a kind reception in all the 
martket-towns, where he never failed - 
it as ſoon as he had gathered an audience about 
him. 

After this ſhort preface, which I have made 
up-of ſuch materials as my. memory does at 
preſent ſuggeſt to me, before I preſent my read- 
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er with a fuble of this kind, which I deſign as 
U— IAIN - I matt 
in a few-words ogen/the occaſion of it. £ 


morning he was to die, he tells the following 
circumſtance. 6715-3 

When Socrates his fetters were knocked off 
(as was 'ufaaF do be done en the day that the 


had been galled by the iron; and whether it 


that it would be impoſſible for the one to come 
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It is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it pro- 
ing qut into a diſcourſe which was not of a- piece 


© There were two families, which from the 


© each other as light and darkneſs. The one 
© of them lived in heaven, and the other in 
© hell. The youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt 
family was Pleafure, who was the daughter 
+ of i who was the child of virtue, 
© who was the offspring of the gods. Theſe, 
© as I ſaid before, had their habitation in hea- 


© neither ſo virtuous as the one, nor ſo vicious 
© as the other, but partaking of the good and 
© bad qualities of theſe rwo oppoſite families. 


© Jupiter conſidering that this ſpecies commonly 
© called man, was too virtuous to be miſerable, 
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© make a diſtinction between the good and the 
© bad, ordered the two youngeſt of the above- 
© mentioned families, Pleaſure who was the 
© daughter of happineſs, and Pain who was the 
© ſon of miſery, to meet one another upon this 
part of nature which lay in the balf-way be- 
© tween them, having promiſed to ſertle it up- 
on them both, provided they could agree up- 
© on the diviſion of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind 
* between them. 

« Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in 
© their new habitation, but they immediately 
* agreed upon this point, that Pleaſure ſhould 
© take poſſeſſon of the virtuous, and Pain of 
© the vicious part of that ſpecies which was gi- 
© ven up to them. But upon examining to 
* which of them any individual they met with 
© belonged, they found each of them had a 
© right to him; for that, contrary to what they 
© had ſeen, in their old places of reſidence, 
© there was no perſon ſo vicious who had not 
© ſome good in him, ner any perſon ſo virtuous 
« who had not in him ſome evil. The truth of 
of it is, they generally found upon ſearch, 
that in the moſt vicious man Pleaſure might 
© lay a claim to an hundredth part, and that in 
the moſt virtuous man Pain might come in 
© for at leaſt two thirds. This they faw would 
* occaſion endleſs diſputes between them, un- 
© lefs they could come to ſome accommodation. 
2 
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between them, and at length concluded : By 
* this means it is that we find Pleaſure and Pain 
rare ſuch conſtant yoke-fellows, and that they 
© either make their viſits together, or are ne- 
ver far afunder. If Pain comes into an 
© heart, he is quickly followed by Pleaſure; 
and if Pleaſure entecs, you may be ſure Pain 
„is not far off. 

+ But notwithſtanding this marriage was very 
© convenient for the two parties, it did not 
+ ſeem to anſwer the intention of jupiter in 
© ſending them ameng mankind. To remedy 
therefore this inconvenience, it was ſtipulated 
© between them by article, and confirmed by 
* couſent of each family, that notwith- 

« ſtanding they here poſſeſſed the ſpecies indif- 

© ferently, upon the death of every ſingle per- 
© fon, if he was found to have in bim a certain 
© proportion of evil, he ſhould be difpatched 
© into the infernal regions by a p«fſport from 
© Pain, there to dwell with miſery, vice, and 
© the furies. Or, on the contrary, if he bad 
© in him a certain proportion of good, he ſhould 
© be diſpatched into heaven by a pafiport from 
* Pleaſure, there to dwell with virtue, happi- 
* neſs and the gods.” 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 183. 
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Grave on the living tablet of thy heart; 
And all the wholeſome precepts that I give, 
Obſerve with ſtricteſt reverence, and live. 

Let all thy homage be to wiſdom paid, 
Seek her protection and implore her aid ; 
That ſhe may keep thy ſonl from harm ſecure, 
And turn thy footſteps from the harlot*s door, 
Who with curs'd charms lures tht unwary in. 
And fooths with flattery their ſouls to ſin. 

Once from my window as I caſt mine eye, 
On thoſe that paſs'd in giddy numbers by, 
A youth among the foolich youths I fpy'd, 
Who took not ſacred wiſdom for his guide. 

Juſt as the ſun withdrew his cooler light, 
And evening ſoft led on the ſhades of night, 
He ſtole in covert twilight to his fate, 

And paſs'd the corner near the harlot's gate; 
When lo, a woman comes! — 
Looſe her attire, and ſuck her glaring dreſs, 
As aptly did the harlot's mind expreſs: 
Subtle ſhe is, and praftis'd in the arts, 

By which the wanten conquer heedleſs hearts: 
Stubborn and loud ſhe is, ſhe hates her home, 


Varying her place and form; the loves to 


Now ſhe's within, now in the ſtreet does ſtray, 
Now at each corner ſtands, and waits her prey. 
| The 
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The youth ſhe ſeiz'd; and laying now afide 
All modeſty, the female*s juſteſt pride, 

She ſaid, with an embrace, here at my houſe 
Peace-offerings are, this day I paid my vows. 
I therefore came abroad to meet my dear, 
And lo, in happy hour I find thee here. 

My chamber I've adorned. and oer my bed 
Are cov'rings of the richeſt tap'ſtry ſpread, 
With linen it is deck'd from Egypt brought, 
And carvings by the curious artiſt wrought : 
It wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
In all her citron groves, and ſpicy fields; 
Here all her ſtore of richeſt odours 
I'll lay thee in a wilderneſs of ſweets. 
Whatever to the ſenſe can grateful be 
J have collected there l want but thee. 
My huſband's gone a journey far awav, 
I TR IVC and long will 
He nam'd for his return a diſtant day. 

Upon her tongue did ſuch ſmooth miſchief 


dwell, 
And from her lips ſuch welcome flatt'ry fell, 
The unguarded youth, in filken fetters try'd, 
Reſign'd his reaſon, and with eaſe comply'd. 
Thus does the ox to his own ſlaughter go, 
And thus is ſenſeleſs of th* impending blow. 
Thus flies the ſimple bird into the ſnare, 
That kilful fowlers for his life prepare. 
But let my ſons attend. Attend may they 
Whom youthful vigour | 4 hat: 
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lang 2.2.2 

Againſt the wily wanton's pleaſing arts; 

With care direct their ſteps, nor turn aſtray; 

To tread the paths of her deceitful way ; 

Left they too late of her fell power complain, 

And fall, where many wightier have been 
flain. 
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PROVIDENCE. 


1. i» veny yontinadle tphellore, that got of 
in a future ſtate, will ariſe from an enlarged 
contemplation of the Divine Wiſdom in the go- 
vernment of the world, and a diſcovery of the 
ſecret and amazing ſteps of Providence, from 
the beginning to the end of time. Nothing 
ſeems to be an entertainment more adapted to 
the nature of man, if we conſider that cu- 
riofity is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting 
appetites implanted in us, and that admiration 


furded to both theſe, in a ſcene fo large and 
various as ſhall then be laid open to our view 
in the ſociety of ſuperior ſpirits, who perhaps 
will joia with us in ſo delightful a proſpect 

It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that part 
_ of the puniſknent of ſuch as 2 
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from bliſs, may conſiſt not only in their being 
denied this privilege, but in having their appe- 
tites at the ſame time vaſtly increaſed, without 


And found no end in wandering mazes loſt. 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle 
ſtate, our minds are, as it were, chequered 


with truth and falſhood; and as our faculties 
are narrow, and our views imperfect, it is im- 
poſlible but our curiofity muſt meet with many 
repulſes. The buſineſs of mankind in this 
life being rather to act than to know, their 

portion 
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portion of knowledye is dealt to them accord- 


ingly. 
From hence it is, that the reafon of the in- 


quiſitive has ſo long been exerciſed with diſſi- 
culties, in accounting for the promiſcuous diſ- 
tribution of good and evil to the virtuous and 
the wicked in this world. From hence comes 
all thoſe pathetic complaints of ſo many tragi- 
cal events which happen to the wife and the 
good ; and of ſuch furprizing proſperity, which 
is often the reward of the guilty and the 


of the poets, which ſeem to refle& on the gods 
as the authors of injuſtice; and lays it down as 
a principle, that whatever is permitted to befal 


a jaſt man, whether poverty, fickneſs, or any - 


of thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, ſhall 
either in life or death conduce to his good. 
My. reader will obſerve how agreeable this 
maxim is to that we find delivered by a greater 
authority. Seneca has written a diſcourſe pur- 
poſely on this ſubject, in which he takes pains, 
after the doctrine of the Stoicks, to ſhew that 
adverſity is not in itfelf an evil; and mentions 
a noble ſaying of Demetrius, that * nothing 
+ would be more unhappy than a man who 
* had never known affliction. He c 
_ profperity to the indulgence of a fond 


mother- 
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to a child, which often proves his ruin; but 
the affection of the Divine Being to that of a 
wiſe father, who would have his ſons exerciſed 
with labour, diſappointment, and pain, that 
they may gather ſtrength, and improve their 
fortitude. On this occaſion the philopher 
riſes into that celebrated ſentiment, that there 
is not on earth a ſpectacle more worthy the re- 
gard of a Creator intent on his works than a 
brave man ſuperior to his ſufferings ; to which 
he adds, that it muſt be a pleaſure to Jupiter 
himſelf to look down from heaven, and fee 
Cato amidſt the ruins of his country preterving 
kis integrity. 

This thought will appear yet more reaſonable, 
if we conſider human life as a ſtate of proba- 
tion, and adverſity as the polt of honour in it, 
aſſigned often to the beſt and moit ſele ſpirits. 

But what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, 
that we are not at preſent in a proper ſituation 
to judge of the counſels by which Providence 
acta, ſince but little arrives at our knowledge, 
and even that little we diſcern imperfealy ; or, 
according to the elegant figure iu Holy Wris, 
© We ſee but in part, and as in a glaſs darkly.” 
It is to be conſidered, that Providence in its 
economy regards the whole ſyitem of time and 
things together, ſo that we cannot d.ſcover the 
beautiful connection between the incidents 
which lie widely ſeparate in time, and by 
loſing ſo many links of the chain, our reaſon- 
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ings become broken and imperfet. Thus thoſe 
parts of the moral world which have not an 
abfoluce, may yet have a relative beauty, in 
reſpe& of ſome other parts concealed from us, 
but open to his eye before whom paſt, preſent, 
an fo come, are ſet together in one point of view; 
and thoſe events, the permiſſion of which ſeems 
now to accuſe his goodacf, may in the con- 


ſun:mation of things both magnify his goodneſs, 


I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtract - 
ed thought, by relating here a Jewiſh tradition 
concerning Moſes, which ſeems to be a kind of 
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took it up and went away with it. Immedi- 
ately after this came an infirm old man, weary 
with age and travelling, and having quenched 
bis thirſt, fat down to reſt himſelf by the fide 
of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing his purſe re- 
turns to ſearch for it, and dema ds it of the 
old man, who affirms be had not ſeen it, and 
appeals to heaven m witneſs of his innocence. 
him. Maſes fell on his face with horror and 
amazment, when the Divine Voice thus pre- 
vented his expoſtulation; * Be not ſurprized, 
* Moſes, nor aſk why the Judge of the whole 
earth has ſuffered this thing to come to paſs: 
© the child is the occaſion that the blood of the 
old man is fp:lt; but know, that the old man 
© whom thou ſaweſt, was the murderer of that 
© child's father.” | 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 237. 


RELIGION. 


ABOUT an age ago it was the faſhion in 
England, for every one that would be 

thought religious, to throw as much ſanctity 
1 his face, and in particular to 
abſtain from all appearance of mirth and plea- 
ſantry, which were looked upon as the marks 
of a carnal mind. The faint was of a forrow- 
ful countenance, and generally eaten up with 
ſpleen and melancholy. A gentleman, who 
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was lately a great ornament to the learned 
world, has diverted me more than once with 
an account of the reception which he met with 
from a very famous Independent miniſter, who 
was head of a college in thoſe times. This 

was then a young adventurer in the 
Republic of Letters, and juſt fitted up for the 
Univerſity with a good cargo of Latin and 
Greek. His friends were reſolved that he 
ſhould try his fortune at an election which was 
drawing near in the college, of which the In- 
dependent miniſter whom I have before men- 
tioned was governor. The youth, according 
to cuſtom, waited on him in order to be exa- 
mined. He was received at the door by a ſer. 
vant, who was one of the gloomy generation 
that were then in faſhion. He conducted him, 
with great filence and ſeriouſneſs, to a long 
gallery which was darkened at noon-day, and 
had only a fingle candle burning in it. After a 
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give an account only of the tate of his ſoul, 
whether he was of the number of the Elea; 
what was the occaſion of his converſion; upon 
what day of the mooth, and hour of the day it 
happened ; how it was carried on, and when 


for death? The 
was frighted ent of his wits at the ſolemnity of 
the proceeding, and by the laſt dreadful inter- 

rogatory;. ſo that upon making his eſcape out 
of the houſe of mourning, he could never be 
brought a ſecond time to the, examination, as . 
not being able to go through the terrors of ĩt. p 


from the pleaſures of cou- 
7 Jal ent; = 24.7 | 
which are not only innocent, but laudable ; as 
if. mirth was made for reprobates, and chear- 
perſons. that have g proper titſe to it. | 

mode de He. 
thinks himſelf obliged in duty to be fad and dil 
conſolate. He locks os > fades Kr of angtecr 
Vor. III. Ce 
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as 2 breach of his baptiſinal vow. An innocent 
jeſt ſtartles him like blaſphemy. Tell him 'of 
one who is advanced to a title of honour, he 


of it do dot amount to a demonſtration. 
On the coutraty, as there ate many excellent 
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the face of nature, and deſtroys the reli of 
being itſelf. 

I have, in former papers, ſhewn how great a 
tendency there i to chearfulneſs in religion, and 
how ſuch a frame of mind is not only the mo't 
lovely, but the moſt commendable in a virtuors 
perſon. In thort, thoſe who repreſent religiun 
in ſo unamiable a light, are like the ſpies ſeat by 


' Moſes, to mike a diſcovery of the land of pro- 


miſe, when by their reports they diſcouraged 


. the people from entering upon it. Thuſe who 


ſhew us the joy, the chearfuineſs, the good- 
humour, that naturally ſpring up in this happy 
ſtate, are like the ſpies bei ging along with them 
the cluſters of grapes and delicious fruits, that 
might invite their companions into the pleaſant 
country which produced them. 

An eminent pagan writer has made a diſ- 


courſe, to ſhew that the atheiſt, who denies a 


God, does him lefs diſhonour than the man who 
owns his being, but at the ſame time believes 


' would rather it Would be id of me, that 


there was never any ſuch than 
— Homer, po 


If we may 


our logicians, Man is d- 
from other creatures by the fa- 


ſtinguiſned 
 culry of laughter. He has an heart capable of 


mirth, and naturally diſpoſed to it. It is not the 
GEL bulineſs 
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© ſufficiently revealed to them the N ay to it 


* and the terms and conditions of it i Now let 


© any man produce any book in the world, Mat 
© pretends to be from' God, and to do this; 
that for the matter of it is fo worthy.of God, 


the doctrines whereof are ſo uſetul. ant the 


© precepts fo reaſonable, and the argument: ſo 


© powerful, the truth of all which was confirm- 
© od by ſo many great and ungettionable- mira- 


© cles, the relation of which has. been tr anſimit · 


ed to poſterity impublick and authentick re- 
+ cords, writtew by thoſe who were eye and ear 
« witnefles of hat they wrote, and free from 
© ſaſpicion of any worldly intereſt and deiign ; 
let any produce a book like to this, in all theſe 
© reſpe&s ; and which; over and befdes, hath 
* by the power and reaſonableneſs of the doc- 
© trines contained in it, . prevailed. fo miracu- 
© louſly in be world, by weak and incontidera- 
dle means, in. to all the wit and 
+ power of the world, and under fuch diſcou- 
6 as no other religion was ever 
+ aflaulted with; let any man bring forth ſuch a 
* book, and he hath my leave to believe it as 
+ ſoon as the bible. Nut if there be none ſuchi, 
+ as I am well afured there is not, then every 
© one that thinks God hath revealed hunſalf to 
© men, ought to embrace and entertain the 
XY oa odor, 
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ever others in the eſteem of mankind, 
who do not make it their endeavounr to be bo- 
neficiat to ſociety; and who upon all occaſions 
which their circumſtances of life can admini- 
Ker, do not take a certain nnfeigned pleaſure 
m conferring; benefits of one kind or. other. 
Thoſe whoſe great talents and high birth have 
placed them in conſpicuous tations of life, are 
 mdifpenſibly obliged to exert-forme noble incli- 
nations for the ſervice af the world, or elſs, 

ſuch advantages become misfortunes, and ſhade 
and privacy we a more. eligible portion. 
Where opportunities and inclinations are given 
to the ſame perſon, we ſometimes ſee ſublime 
inſtances of virtue, which dazzle our imagina- 
tions, that we look. with ſcorn on all which in 
lower ſrenes of life we'mayourſelven be able to 

ife. But this is a vicious way of thinking; 
and it bears ſome ſpice of romantic madneſs, 
for 2 man to imagine that he muſt grow ambi- 
tious. or feek adventures to be able to do great 
actions. It is in every man's power in the 
world, who is above mere poverty, not only 
to do things worthy but heroic. The great 
foundation. of civil virtue is ſelf - denial; and 
there is no one abuve the neceffities of life, but 

his GE exerciſing that noble qua- 
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will bear for the eaſe and convenience of other 


men; and he who does more than ordinary men 
practiſe upon fach occaſions as occur in his tife, 
deſerves the value of his friends as if he hart 


virtue; and the man who does all he can in a 


low, ſtation is more a hero than he who omits 
great one. It is not many years ago fince La- 
pirus.- in wrong of his elder brother, came to 
a great eſtate, by gift of his father, by reaſon 


Ido to you the deeds whereby my 

* 2 father gave me this houſe and land: Had 

he lived till now, he would not have beſtow- 

* ed it in that manner; he took it from the 

+ man you were, and I reſtore it to the man 
+ you are. Tam, 

SIR, Your afſefionate brother, 
* and humble ſervant, P. T.“ 
People 
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people whoſe hearts are wholly bent towards 
pleaſure, or intent upon gain, never: hear of 
the noble occurrences among men of induſtry 
and hnmanity. It would look like a city ro- 
mance, to tell them of the generuus merchant, 
who the other day ſent th's billet to an eminent 
trader under difficulties ro ſupport himſelf, in 
whoſe fill many hundreds beſides himſelf had 
periſhed; but becauſe I think there is more 
ſpirit and true gallantry ia it then in any letter 
1 have ever read from Strephos to Phillis, I 
hall inſert it even in the mercantile honeſt tile 
in which it was fent. 3% 


© haza:d of being fo much leſs rich than I am 
© now, to ſave an honeſt man whom I love. 

6 friend ant, | 

Your and ſerv 3 
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ration of that houſe to another were recorded. 
Were there ſuch a method in the families which 
are concerned in this generoſity, it would be an 
hard taſk for the greateſt in Europe to give, in 
their own, an inſtance of a benefit better placed, 
or conferred with a more graceful air. It has 


deen heretofore urged how barberous and in- 


human is any unjult ſtep made to the dif:idvan- 
tage of a trader; and by how much ſuch an 
act towards him is deteſtable, by ſo much an 


act of kindneſs towards him is laudable. I re- 


member to have heard a bencher of the 
Temple tell a tory of a tradition in their houſe, 


character, and finding him a proper object of 
charity, fent him the money. When the commit- 


with, 
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STOR Y-TELLING. 


Tru _ 
| day of fome perſons — 
know very well, ng andy} = a ar 
life, that it cauſed a great deal of mi —— 
ble, His brother Will, the T 
ae 
— —— 9 Gd 
_ * 2 pleaſant homour enough.” I was in great 
pain for him when I heard him begin, and was 
not at all ſurprized to find the company very 
kitle moved by it. Will bluſhed, looked round 
the races, and with « forced laugh, © Foch 
+ gentlemen,” faid he, I do not admi- 
© mykes. you, look; fo grave; it was an 
* rable fury when, © heard iz.” _ profound 
_ . When J came home 1 felt into 2 
contemplation upon ſtory-· te Mag, and as I have 
nothing & much ut darts the good of my 
country, I reſolved to lay down ſome 
tions upon this u. 


I have 
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I have often thought that a ſtory- teller is 
born, as well as a poet. It is, I think, cer- 
tain, that fome men have fach a peculiar caſt 
of mind, that they ſee things in another light, 
than men of grave diſpoliti..ns. Men of a lively 
imagination, and a mirthful temper, will re- 
prefent things to their bearers in the fame man- 
ner as they themſelves were affected with them, 
and whereas ferious ſpirits mizht perhaps have 
been diſguſted at rhe fight of forme odd ocqur- 
rences in life; yet the very fame occurences 
ſhall pleaſe them in a well-told ſtory, where 
the difagreeable parts of the images are con- 
cealed, and th ſe only which are pleafing exhi- 
bited to the fancy. Story-telling is therefore 
not an art, but what we call a knack; it doth 
not fo much fab{iſt upon wit as upon humour; 
and I wilt add, that it is not perfe& without 
proper geſticulations of the body, which natu- 
rally attend ſuch merry emotions of the mind. 
I know very well, that a certain gravity of 
countenance ſets ſome ſtories off to advantage, 
where the beurer is to be ſurprized in the end; 
but this is by no-means a general rule; for ic is 
frequently convenient to aid and affiſt. by 
chearful looks, and whimfical I 
will go yet further, and affirm that the fucceſs 
of a ſtory very often depends upon the make of 
the body, and formation of the features, of 
him who relates it. I have been af this opi- 
uion ever ſince I criticiſed upon the chin of 
* . Dick 
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Dick Dewiap. I very often had the weakneſs 
to repine' at the proſperity of his conceita, 
which made him paſs for a wit wth the widow 
at the coffee-houſe, and the ordinary mecha- 
nicks that frequent it ; nor could I myſelf for- 
bear langhing at them moſt heartily, though 
upon examination I thought molt of them very 
Rat and infipid. I found after ſome time, that 
the merit of his wit was founded upon the 
ſhaking of a fat paunch, and the toſſing up of a 
of roſy jewls: Poor Dick had a fit of fick- 
neſs, which robbed him ef his fat and his fame 
at once; and it was full three months before he 
regained his reputation, which roſe in propor- 
tion to his floridiry. He is now very jolly and 
ingenious, and hath a good conſtitution for wit. 
Thoſe, who are thus adorned with the gifts 
of Nature, are apt to ſhow their parts with too 
much oftentation : I would therefore adviſe all 
the profeſſors of this art never iy tell ſtories, 
but as they ſeem to grow out of the ſubject 
ruatter of the converſation, er as they ſerve to 
iBuſtrate- or enliven it. Stories that are very 


common are generally irkſome; but may be 


aptly introduced, provided they be only hinted 
at, and mentioned by way of alluſion. Thoſe, 


that are altogether new, ſhould never be uſher- 


ed in, without a ſhort and pertinent character 
of the chief perſons concerned; becauſe, by 
with them; and it is a certain rule, that _ 
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fronted at this. re 
« you have your Infleiity, adhd T Have Mine :- 
But uf all eMls in ftory- "the tTwmour 

of telling tales one after another, u rent 
numbers, is the teaft fapportable:- "Sir Hatry 
Pandvlf and · his ſom ge my Eady Lizard great 
ofence in this particular. Sir Hatry harhum)¹t 
they calf fririg' of ſtories, which be tells over 
every Chifſtins: - When our - farnily- viſits' 
there; we are conftanthy 'after- fapper, enter 
tained Wirk the Glaſteubury Fhrn. Wen 
we hae wondered” at that 4 little, * Ay. 
© but father,” fairh che ſan, let us have the 
© ſpirit in the wood. After that hath been 
laughed ut. Ay, but father? cries the booby* 
again, telt us how you ferved the rubber. 
Ack a-day, faith Sir Harry with à file, * 
and · rubbin his forehead; © I have alinoft ford. 
„got that; bur it is a pleaſant cortbtit t be 
* ſure.*- Accordingly he tells that; aud twenty? 
more in the ſume independent order; and h- 
out the leaſt variation, at this day, as be hath. 


done, to my knowtedge, ever ſince the revolu - 


tion. I muſt not forget a very odd compliment 
that Sir Harry always. my Lady when 
he dines here. After he ſtrokes his 
belly, aud ſays witch zi feigned concern in his 
countenance;:'* Madam, I have oft by u to- 
+ day.” © + How u, Sir Harry replies my: 
Lady, Madam fays he, © I have loan ea 
cellent: fenen At this "his bn and heir 

Dd 2 laughs 
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keep: eurſelves-in conftant - empleyy. after. the 
ſame manner as inferior animals are--prompied.. 
to it by inſtinſt, we fall very ſhort of them in | 
this particularx.' We are here the more inex- 

cuſable, becauſe there is a: greater variety of 
buſine to which we may apply ; ourſelves. - 

Reaſon: opens.to-us a large fjeld of afra, which - 

other creatures are not capable f. Beaſts; of - 
prey, and i believe. all, other, kinds, in their 

natural ſtate - of being, divide their | time be- 
tween attion and reſt. They are always-at. 
are wholly taken up in ſeeking after their food. 
or in cmſuming it, The human. fpacies only, 
to the great reproach. of our, natyres,, are filled 
with complaints, that dhe day bangs heavy on 
+ them, that theyglo not know what 46 with . 
* themſelnes, that they wre a lofs how co 
« paſs. away their time wih many, ofthe like - 
ſhameful murmurs, Which we often find ia the 

mouth, of thoſe-who. are filed reaſonable be- 
ings... How -wonſtrous. are, fuck; exprefijans - 

among creatures, who have, the labours he 
mind,, aa well as. thaſe of the body, to. ſurniſu 
them with proper employments ;.. whe, beſides. 
the buſineſs of their proper calling aud af, 
fions, can. apply themſelves tothe duties of re- 
ligion, to meditation, to the reading of uſeful - 
books, to diſcourte ; in a wordy ha; may ex-+ 
erciſe themſelves ia the . uabaundes purfgirs, of. , 
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. ͤ ——— er fomer than they 


were before. 

the utiverte Rdioame:te 
this courſe of thoughs, I diverted myſelf with a 
book, according to my uſual cuſtom, in erder 
to anbemd my mind before I went to fleep. 
The beok I made uſe of on this occaſion was 
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2 great deal of bufinefs on my hands, ſays ſhe, 
being taken up the firſt twelve years of my life, 
in drefling a jointed baby, and all the remain- 
ing part of it in reading plays and romances. 


— a cot ee events. 
in my: abſence, and who I may venture to ſay 
is as pretty a houſewife as any in the country. 
Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the firyplicity of the 
good woman, and ordered the keeper of Ely. | 
ſium to take ber into his care. And you, fair 


30 - Denguuntz s of e 


queſtion, - and not knowing” bet to anſmer, - 
ſame time; the one took her by the hand 1 

convey: her to Elrfium;, the: other: eaught hold. 
of her ta carry her n to-Ercbus. IZ Rda. 

damanthus/ obſerving an ingemeus nada in 
her conatenance and: behav mur; bid them both 
let her looſe, and ſer her afide for a re-ecxami+-- 
nation whem be was more at :teiſure. - An old 
woman, of a. proud aud ſnur lock, preſemed 
herſelf next at the bar;, and being aſked What 
ſhe had been doing? Truly, ſays ſhe, I lived 
threefcore and ten years in a: very wicked. 
world, and wasſfo angry at the behaviour f 
a parcel of young-flirts;-akat I paſt moſt of mp; 
laſt years, in condemning the Ffullics of the 
times? I was every day blamiug the: Elly con- 
du& of people about me; in order to deter 


— did.yen ane nd 
ful eye er your un diene? W by truly, 
ſays ſhe; I as ſo taken np with publiſhing the 


faults af ethers, that I had no time ta conſider | 


my. own. . Madan, en Rhadamanthus, be 


pleaſed to file off tu the left, and make room 
for the venerable matron that ſtands: behind 


you. Old Gentle woman, : fays he, I think your 


are fourſ.ore;. Von have heard the queſtion, 
— 2 wh cg nag = norm 
Sir (aps: he, I. have been doing What I 

ſhould 
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— Ae Hey gave the fign to take 
her off. . Upon the approach of the keeper of 
Erebus her colour faded, her face was pucker-: 
ed up with-wrinkles,- and her whole-perſon loſt 
in deformity.” 

I was then ſurprized with a diſtant feund of 
a whole troop of females that came forward 
laughing, ſinging and dancing. I was very de- 
firous to know the reception they would meet 
with, and withal was very - apprehenſive; that 
Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their mirth: But 
at their nearer approach the noiſe grew ſo very 
great that it awakened me. 

I lay ſometime, reſſecting in myſeif on the 
aſking my own heart, What I was doing? 1 
anſwered. myſelf, that I was writing Guardi- 
ans. If my readers make as good-e- uſe of this 
work as I deſigu they ſhould, I hope it wilt ne- 
as — >a weactaaeteoad 


. —— the: 
the fame ſhort ſeiK examination. . If every one 
of them frequently {lays his hand upon bis heart, 
and conſiders What he is doing; it will check- 
bim 6—— ated 
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„Ant ta have dene. 
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he diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf two or three times very 
+ the Vicar. before an 
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things ; that ſhe had refotved he fl 
bear to have him out of her fight, — 
fore intended to go along with him. 

I was going to ral her for ſo extra . 
reſolution, but found myſelf not in a fit humour 


therefore innmediately 
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frequent than to take a lad from grammar and 
ta, and under the tuition of forme pour icholar, 
who is willing to be baniiked for thirty pounds a 
year, and a little viduals, ſend him crying and 
ſaiveling into foreign countries. Thus he ſpends 
his time as children do at puppet-ſhows, an! 
with much the fame advantage, in ſtaring and 
gaping at an amazing variety of ſtrange things; 
ſtrange indeed to one who is not prepared to 
comprehend the reaſons and meaning of them; 
of knowledge in his mind, and furnitiing it with 
jaſt rules to direct his future progreſs in life 
under fome ſhilful maſters of the art of in- 
Can there be a more aſtoniſhing thought in 
nature than to conſider how men ſhould fall into 
ſo palpable a miſtake? It is a large field, and 
may very well exerciſe a ſprigtuly genius; but 
do not remember you have yet taken a tuck 
in it. IT with, Sir, you would make people un- 
derſtand, that Travel is really the ta't ſtep to 
be taken iu the inſtitution. of youth; and to (et 
out with it, is to begin here they ſhould end. 
parts. is to look into their cuſtoms and policies, 
and obſerve in what particulars they excel or 
come ſhort of our own; to unlearn ſome odd 
in our manners, and wear off fuch 
aukward ftiffneſſes and affectations in aur be- 
naviour, as poſſibly may have been contracted 
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from conſtantly affociating with ohe nation of 
men, by a more free, general, and nized con - 
be attained by one who is a mere ſtranger to 
the cuſtums and policies of his native country, 
ani] has not yer fixed in his mind the firſt pria- 
ciples of manners and behaviour? To endea- 
vour it, is to build a guy ſtructure without 
any foundation ; or, if I may be allowed the 
— Ne re A n 


. which deſerves tu 


be conſidered, is the improving our taſte of tho 
beſt authors of antiquity, by ſeeing the places 
where they lived, and of which they wrote ; 
to compare the naturalface of the country with 
the deſcriptions they have grven us, and obſerve 
how well the picture agrees with the original. 
This muſt certainly be a mioſt charming exercil< 
to the mind that is rightly turned for it; beſiddes 
that it may in a good meaſure be made ſubſer- 
vient to morality, if the perſon is capable of 
drawing juſt concluſions concerning the uncer- 
tainty of human things, from the ruinous altera- 
tions time and barbarity have brought upon ſo 
make the moſt illuſtrious figures in hiſtory. 
And this hint may be not a little improved by 
examining every little ſpot of ground that we 
find celebrated as the ſcene of ſome famous ac- 


tion, or retaining any footſteps of a Cato, Cicero, 
x Eez or 
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> of — : 
VIEW US any particular, tough really little 
and trifling in itſelf, may ſerve the more power - 
fully to warm a generous mind to an emulation 
of their virtues, and a greater ardency of am- 
bition to imitate their bright examples, if ic 
comes daly tempered and prepared for the im- 
preſſion. But this I believe you will hardly think 
thoſe to be, whe are ſo far from entering into 
the ſenſe and ſpirit of rhe ancients, that they do 
But I have wandered from my purpoſe, which 
was only to deſire you to fave, if poſlible, a fond 
Engliſh mother, andmether's awnſon, from being 
ſhewn a ridiculous fpectacle through the med po- 
lite parts of Europe, pray tell them. that though 
to be ſea-fick, ar jumbled in an outlandiſh ſtage- 
coach, may perhaps be healthful for the confti- 
tation of the body, yet it is apt to-caufe ſuch a 
_ dizzineſs in young empty heads, as too often 


laſts their life-time. 
I am, SIX, Your moſt ann ſervant... 
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growing conſiderable among thoſe with whom 
they converſe. There is a kind of grandeur and 
reſpect. hieh the meaneft and moſt inſiguĩſic ant 
part of mankind endeavour to procure in the- 
little circle of their friends and acquaintance. 
The pooreit mechanick, nay the man who lives 
upon common alma, gets him his ſet of admirers, 
and delights in that ſuperiority which he enjoys 
over thoſe who are in ſume reſpeds beneath 
him. | 

All ſuperiority and pre-eminence that one 
man can have over another, may be reduced to 
rhe notion of Quality, which conſidered at large, 
is either that of fortune, body, or mind. The 
firſt is that which conſiſts ia birth, ti le, oc 
viches; and is the moſt foreign to our natures, 
and what we can the leaft call our own of any 
of the three kinds of quality. In relation to the 
body, quality ariſes from health, ſtrength, or 
beauty; which are nearer to us, and more a 
part of ourſelves than the former. Quality az 
it regards the mind, has its rife from knowledge 
er virtue; and is that which is more effential to 


us, and more intimately united with us than ei- 


ther of rhe other two. 

As virtue is the mot reaſonable and genuine 
fource of honour, we generally find in titles an 
intimation of fome particular merit that ſhould 
recommend men to the high ſtations which they 
poſſeſs. Holineſs is aſcribed to the Pope; ma- 
— — of temper 

* to 
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to princes; excellence or perfection to ambaſ- 
ſadors ; grace to archbiſhops; honour to peers ; 
worſhip or venerable behaviour to magiſtrates ; 
and reverence, which is of — ans 
the former; to the inferior 


- The dvath-bed ſhews the emptineſs of tules 


in a true light. A poor difpiriced finner lies 
trembling undet the apprehenfivns of the ſtate 
he is entering on; and is aſked by a grave at- 
tendant how his holineſs does? Another hears 
himſelf addreſſed to under the title of highneſs 
or excellency, who lies under ſuch mean cir- 

cumſtances of mortaliry as are the diſrace of 
human nature. Titles at faci a time look rather 
nke inſults and mockery than reſpect. 

The truth of it ia, honours are in this wor'd 
under no-regulatioas ; true quality is neglected, 
virtue is oppreſſed, and vice triumphant. The 
Laſt day will rectify this diſorder, and aſſign to 
every one a ſtation ſuitable to the dignity of his 
charaRter 3 ranks will be then adjuſted, — 
ſet right. 

32 — am Lo 
Journers upon earth, and life a pilgrimage. Se- 
veral heathen, as well as chriſtian authors, under 
the ſame kind of metaphor, have repreſented the 
world as an inn, which was only defigned to 
farniſh us with accomodations in this our paſ- 
ſage. Ir is therefore very abfurd to think of 
ferring-up our reſt before we come to our jour+ 
ney's end, and not rather to take care of the ro- 
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ception we ſhall there meet, than to fix eur 
thoughts on the little conveniences and advan- 
tages which we enjoy one above another in the 
way to it. 

Epictetus makes uſe of another kind of allu - 
fioa, which is very beautiful, and wonderfully 
proper to incline us to be ſatisfied with the poſt 
in which Providence has placed us. We are 
here, ſays he, as in a theatre, where every 
one has à part allotted to him. The great 
duty which lies upon a man is to act his part in 
perfettion. We may indeed ſay, that our part 
does not ſuit us, and that we could act another 
better. But this (ſays the Philoſopher) is not 
our buſineſs. All that we are concerned in is to 
excel in the part which is given us. If it be an 
improper one, the fault is not in us, but in 
him who has caſt our ſeveral parts, and is the 
great Diſpoſer of the drama. 

The part that was ated by this Philoſopher 
himſelf was but a very indifferent one, for he 
hved and died a flave. His motive to content. 
ment. in this particular, receives a very great 
enforcement from the above-mentioned confi. 
deration, if we remember that our parts in the 
other world will be zew ca/#, and that man- 
kind will be there ranged in different ſtations 
of ſuperiority and pre-emiaence, in proportion 
as they have here excelled one another in vir- 
tue, and performed in their ſeveral polts of 
life the duties which belong to them. = 1 

2 
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There are many beautiful paſſiges in the 
Fietle Apocryphal Book, entitled. The Wiſdonr 
of Solomon, to ſet forth the vanity of honour, 
and the like temperal bleſſingꝭ which are in ſo 
great repute among men, and to comfort thoſe 
who have not the poſſeffion of them. It re- 
preſents in very warm and noble terms this ad- 
vancement of a good man in the other world, 


© boldnefs before the face of ſuch as have aſſſict 
+ ed him, and made no account of his labours. 
When they fee it, they ſhall be troubled with 
terrible fear, and ſhall be amazed at the 
* ſtrangeneſs of his ſalvation, ſo far beyond all 


* neſs, and his end to be without honour. 
+ How is he numbered among the children of 
+ God, and his lot is among the faints!” 

If the reader would ſee the deſcription of a 
life that is paſſed away in vanity, and among 
the ſhadows of pomp and greatneſs, be may 
fee it very finely drawn in the fame place. In 
the mean time, fince it is neceflary'in the pre- 
fent conſtitution of things, that order and di- 
22 fhwunktbe aye in the world, we fhoads 
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be happy, if thoſe who enjoy the upper ſtatious 
in it, would eudeavour to ſurpaſs others in vir- 
tue, as much as in rank, and by their humanity 
and acceptable to thoſe whe are beneath them ; 
and if, on the contrary, thoſe who are in 
meaner poſts of life, would confuier how they 
may better their conditian. kereafter, and by a 
juſt deference and ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, 
make them happy in theſe bleſſings with which 
Providence has thwught fic to diſtinguiſh them. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. HI. No. 216. 


'WesTmInsTER-ABBEY. 


WW HEN leg aferious humour, I very 
often walk by myſelf in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey; where the gloomineſs of the pla;e, and 
the uſe to which is is applied, with. rhe folem- 
nity of the building, and the condition of the 

le who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind 
with a kind of melancholy, or rather thought- 
fulneſs, that is nos difagreeable. I yeſterday 
paſſed a whole afterpoon in the charch-yard, 
the eloifters, and the church, amuſing myſelf 
with the tomb: ſtones and inſcriptions that I met 
with in thofe ſeveral regions. of the dead. Moſt 
of them recorded nothing elſe of the buried 
perſon, but that he was burn upon one day, 
and died upon another: The whole hiſtory of 


his life being'comprebended in thoſe two cir- 
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eumſtumces, that are common to all mankind. 
J could not but look upon theſe regiſters of ex- 
IRence, whether of braſt or m:rble, as a kind 
of ſatire upon the departed perſons; who had 
left no other memorial of them, but that they 
were born and that they died. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertain- 
ed myfelf with the digging of a grave; and 
faw in every ſhovei-full of it that was thrown 
np, the fragment of a bone or ſult intermixt 
with a kind of freſh mouldering earth, that 
ſome time or other had a place in the compoſi- 
tion of an human body. Upon this I began to 
conſider with myſelf what innumerable mnl- 
titudes of people lay confuſed together under 
the pavement of that ancient cathedral; bow 
men and women, friends and enemies, prieſts 
and foldiers, monks and prebendaries, were 
crumbled amongſt one another, and blended 
together in the ſame common maſs; how beauty, 
firength, and youth, with old age, weakneſs, 
and deformity, lay undiſtinguiſhed in the ſame 


gazine of mortality, as it were in the lump; 
I examined it more particularly by the ac- 
counts which I found on ſeveral of the monu- 


ments which are raiſed in every quarter of that 


—_— Some of them were covered 


-epitaphs, chat if it were 
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I 
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with" Fest eläganer of exprefiion and juſtneſs 
of thought. and therefore do howour to the 
living as well as to the dead. As a foreigner is 
very apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance 
or politeneſs of a nation from the turn of their 
public monuments and inſcriptions, they ſhould 
be ſubmitted to the peruſal of men of learning 
and genius before they are put in execution. 
Sir Cloudefty ShovePs monument has very often 
given me great offence: Inftead of the brave 
ing Character of that plain gallant man, 

he is repreſented on his tomb by the figure of a 
beau, dreſſed in a long perriwig, and repoſing 
* 
ate, 
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ſtate. The inſcription u unſwerable to the 
monument; fur inftead of celebrating the 


many remarkable actions be had performed in 
the ſervice: of his country, it} acquaints us only 
with the manner of his death, in which it was 
inipoſſible for him to reap any honour. The 
Dutch, whom we are apt to defpiſe for want 
of genius, ſhew an infinitely greater taſte of 
antiquity and politeneſs in their buildings an 
works of this nature, than what we meet with 
in thoſe of dur own country. The monuments 
of their Admirals, which have been erefted at 


— ella, am coral. 

Bur to return to var ſubje&, I have left the 
repoſitory of aur Engliſh Kings for the cuntem : 
plation of another day, when I ſhall find my 
mind difpeſed for fo ferious an amuſement. I 
know that entertainments of this nature are 
apt to raiſe dark and difmal thoughts in timo- 
rous minds, and gloomy imaginations; but for 
my own part, though I am always ferious, I 
vo not know what it is to be melancholy ; and 


<an therefore take a vie of nature in her deep 


and folemn.ſcenes, with the ſame pleaſure as in 
her moſt gay and delightful ones. By this 
means I can improve myſelf with thoſe objects, 
which others conſider with terror. When I 
look upon the tombs of the great, evety emo- 
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tion of envy dies in me; when I read the epi- 
taphs of the beautiful, every inordinate deſire 
goes out; when I meet with the grief of pa- 
rents upon a tomb-ſtone, my heart melts with 


compaſſion ; when I ſee the tomb of the parents 


themſelves, I conſider the vanity of grieving 
for thoſe whom we mult quickly follow: 
When I ſee Kings lying by thoſe who depoſed 
them, when I conſider rival wits placed fide by 
fide, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their conteſts and diſputes, I reflet with 


ſorrow and aſtoniſhment on the little competi- 


tions, faftions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the ſeveral dates of the to:nbs, of 
ſome that died yeſterday. and ſome fix hundred 
years ago, I conſider that great day when we 
ſhall all of us be contemporaries, and make our 
appearance together. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 26. 
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n is viſited by all perſuns of both 
ſexes, who have any pretence to wit aud 
gallantry. She is in that time of life which i 
neither affected with the follies of youth, or iu- 
firmities of age; and her converſation is fo mix- 
ed with gaiety and prudence, that ſhe is agree- 
able both to the young and the old. Her be- 
baviour is very frank, without being in the leait 

Vor. III. Ft blameable; 
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blameable; and as the is out of the track of 
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dered the celebrated ſiory of the Epheſian Ma- 
tron. | 


When ſhe had a little recovered herſelf ſconi 
the ſerious anger ſhe was la, ihe replied in the 
following manner. 

Sir, When I conſider how perfectly new all 
you have ſaid on this ſubjeX is, and that the 
ſtory you have given us is not quite two thou - 
ſand years old, I cannot but think it a piece of 
preſumption to diſpute with you: But your 
quotations put me in mind of the fable of the 
lion and the man. The man walking with 
that noble animal, ſnewed him, in the oſtenta- 
tion of human ſuperiority, a ſign of a man ki!- 
ling a lion. Upon which the lion ſaid very 
juſtly, * We lions are none of us painters, elſe 
* we could ſhew a hundred men killed by lions, 
© for one lioa killed by a man.” You men are 
writers, and can repreſent us women as unbe- 
coming as you pleaſe in your works, while we 
are unable to return the injury. Such a writer, 
I doubt not, was the celebrated Petronius, who 
invented the pleaſant aggravations of the frailty 
of the Epheſian Lady; but when. we conſider 
this queſtion between the ſexes, which has been 
either a point of diſpute or rallery, ever ſince 
there were men and women, let us take facts 
from plain people, and from ſuch as have not 
either ambition or capacity to embelliſh their 
narrations with any beauties of imagination. I 

" Ff2 was 
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was the other day amuſing myſelf with Ligon's 
account of Barbadoes ; and, in anſwer to your 
well-wrought tale, I will give you (as it dwells 
upon my memory) out of that honeſt traveller, 
in his fifty-fifth page, the hiſtory of Inkle and 
Yarico. 

Mr Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty 
years, embarked in the Downs on the good 
ſhip called the Achilles, bound for the Weſt- 
Indies, on the 16th of June, 1674, in order to 
improve his fortune by trade and merchandize. 
Our adventurer was the third ſon of an eminent 
citizen, who had taken particular care to inſtil 
into his mind an early love of gain, by making 
him a perfe& maſter of numbers, and conſe- 
quently giving him a quick view of loſs and ad- 
vantage, and preventing the natural impulſes of 
his paſſions by prepuſſeſſion towards his intereſts. 
With a mind thus turned, young Inkle had a 
perſon every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in 
his countenance, ſtrength in his limbs, with 
ringlets of fair hair looſely flowing on his 
Moulders. It in the courſe of the 
voyage, that the Achilles, in ſome diftrefs, put 
into a creek on the main of America, in ſearch 
of proviſions. The yourh, who is the hero of 
my ſtory, among others went aſhore on this oc- 
cafion. From their firſt landing they were ob- 
ſerved by a party of Indians, who hid them- 


ſelves in the woods for that purpoſe. The En- 
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ſhe made ſignals; and in the night, with the ut- 


moſt joy and ſatisfaRtian,- accompanied him to 
a ſhip's crew of. his countrymen, bound for 
Barbadoes. When a veſſel from the main ar- 


cives in that. iſland, it ſeems the planters come - 
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down to the ſhore, where there is an immedi- 
ate market of the Indians and other flaves, as 
with us of horſes and oxen. 
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